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PREFACE. 


ALtHoucH the present volume is not quite so bulky 
as that of 1891, it will be evident that the Editor of 
‘'The Ibis’ has been well supplied with communica- 
tions during the past year, and that many of them 
are of great value. 


The most noticeable event in the progress of Orni- 
thology in 1892 is, in the Editor’s opinion, the com- 
pletion of the first twenty volumes of the ‘ Catalogue 
of Birds.’ For the plan and execution of this great 
work we cannot be too thankful to Dr. Giinther and 
his efficient Assistants in the British Museum. When 
the remaining volumes, on which several busy heads 
are already at work, are finished, the result will mark 
an epoch in our Science, only to be compared to the 
completion of Gray and Mitchell’s ‘ Genera of Birds’ 
in 1849. But that work, it must be recollected, 
contained only a list of the names of species then 
known, whereas the ‘Catalogue’ will give us dia- 
enostic characters and descriptions of every species 
discovered up to the date of publication. 


A second important event in our Science that has 
recently occurred is the discovery of a series of fossil 
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bird-forms of an extraordinary character in the ter- 
tiaries of the Argentine Republic, which appear to 
belong to a new group of Ratite. As has been 
already suggested (see our remarks on this subject, 
p. 474), we again venture to express a hope that it 
may be found possible to obtain the judgment of 
an experienced Palzeontologist upon these specimens. 
If a competent person could be induced to proceed 
to Buenos Ayres with this object, we might expect 
him to arrive at results of very great interest to 
Ornithology. 


Pda: 


3 Hanover Square, London, W. 
Sept. Ist, 1892 
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SIXTH SERIES. 


No. XIII. JANUARY 1892. 


I.—List of the Birds of Heligoland as recorded by Herr Gitke. 
By Ilenry Srrsonm. 

Tue appearance of Herr Giitke’s volume ‘ Die Vogelwarte 

Helgoland’*, after so many years’ delay, at length gives the 

ornithological world an opportunity of studying the marvellous 

facts relating to the migration of birds upon this wonderful 

little island. 

For the first time we are in possession of a complete list of 
the 896 species which are believed to have occurred on this 
isolated rock during the last sixty years. The book is 
written in German and fills more than 600 octavo pages. 
Tt is full of interest and will shortly, it is hoped, appear in 
an English translation; but in the meantime even an almost 
bare list of the birds of Heligoland will be of great interest 
to British ornithologists. 

I have therefore prepared the subjoined summary from 
Herr Giitke’s volume. The numbers prefixed to each species 
are those used in his book, but in some cases the names have 
been altered so as to accord more nearly with modern usage. 


4-1. FAaLco CANDICANS. 
One shot October 1843. ‘Two or three seen since. 


* See notice, ‘ Ibis,’ 1891, p. 613. 
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+2. Fatco eyrraLco. 
Generally one or two seen in October and November. 
Half a dozen shot during last half-century. 


3. Faxco sacer. 
One, said to have been of this species, shot in 1840. 


4. Fatco LANARIUS. 
One, identified from memory, shot in 1840. 


5. Fatco PEREGRINUS. 
Passes over in March and the first half of April, and again in 
October. Young often met with as early as the end of August. 


6. Fatco susBureo. 
Passes over in May, and again in September. Young 
often met with in the last half of August. 


7. Fauco ELENORA. 
One believed to have been seen in May 1879, and after- 
wards identified from memory. 


8. FaLco msALon. 

The commonest Falcon on the island. Passes over in 
March and April, and again in September and October. 
Young often seen at the end of August. 

9. Fatco TINNUNCULUS. 

Sommon in April and May, and again in September and 
October, but occasionally seen at all seasons. Young begin 
to arrive middle of August. 

10, Fatco cencuris. 

An example supposed to have been of this species shot 
about 1840. A second said to have been procured some 
years earlier. A third seen. 


11. Fatco VESPERTINUS. 
Shot five times, in each case in spring. 


12. AQUILA CHRYSAETUS. 

Shot once in November 1867 ; scen three other times. 

13. AQUILA NAVIA. 

One shot about 1838, a second found dead some years 
afterwards, 
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14. HALIArTUS ALBICILLA. 
One found dead in 1875. In favourable weather seen 


almost daily in spring and autumn. 


15. PANDION HALIAETUS. 
Seen in April and May, and again in September. Young 
seen in August. 


16. CrrcabTus BRACHYDACTYLUS. 
An example said to have been of this species shot in 1835. 
Afterwards a second supposed to have been seen. 


17. ASTUR PALUMBARIUS. 
Three shot, one or two more seen. 


18. AccIPITER NISUS. 
Common in October and November. Young met with from 
the middle of August to the end of October. 


19. BurEo VULGARIS. 
Seen in every month, except June and July. 


20. ARCHIBUTEO LAGOPUS. 
Frequent in spring and autumn, occasionally in winter. 


21. PERNIS APIVORUS. 
Passes from middle of May to middle of June, and again 


from middle of August to middle of September. 


2. MILvus REGALIS. 
Seen once or twice every year, but only three shot during 


half a century. 


23. MiLvus ATER. 
One shot, two others seen. 


24. CIRCUS EZRUGINOSUS. 
Four shot. 


25. CIRCUS CYANEUS. 
Half a dozen shot. 


26. Circus PALLIDUS. 
Young shot 12th August, 1858. 
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27. C1rcUs CINERACEUS. 
One adult shot half a century ago, a second seen November 
1852, two young shot since. 


28. STRIX ALUCO. 
One shot half a century ago. 


29. ALUCO FLAMMEA. 
A dozen seen and several shot in October 1876; otherwise 
scarcely met with every year. 


30. Noctua -NOCTUA. 
One shot half a century ago. 


ol. STRIX TENGMALMI. 
Not seen every year. 


32. STRIX OTUS. 
Seen every spring and autumn. 


33. STRIX BRACHYOTUS. 
By far the commonest Owl; passes over in April, and 
again in September and October. 


34. Scoprs scops. 
One shot in May 1862. 


35. SURNIA NYCTEA. 
One shot half a century ago, said to have been twice seen 
since, 


36. SURNIA FUNEREA. 
One shot half a century ago; said to have been twice seen 
since. 


37. Corvus CORAX. 
Once or twice seen; one shot in 1841. 


38. CoRVUS CORONE. 
Very rare; none shot recently. 


39. CoRVUS CORNIX. 
Common in spring, and passing over in October and 
November in enormous numbers. 
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40, Corvus FRUGILEGUS. 
Common in spring from the middle of February to the 
middle of April, and late in the autumn. 


41, CoRvus MONEDULA. 
Common in spring and autumn. 


42. PICA CAUDATA. 
One seen half a century ago, one shot in November 1876. 


43. NucIFRAGA CARYOCATACTES. 
One killed in August 1844, a second in October 1853, and 
a third a few years later. 


44, GARRULUS GLANDARIUS. 
In October 1882 in many thousands; but sometimes ten 
years or more pass without any being seen. 


45, PERISOREUS INFAUSTUS. 
Included on the authority of a boy, who described a bird 
seen on the 14th of April, 1849. 


46. PyrRRHOCORAX ALPINUS. 
One shot half a century ago, three seen since. 


47, PyRRHOCORAX GRACULUS. 
One seen in May 1871, a second in March 1877, 


48, LANIUS EXCUBITOR. 
Rare in spring, commoner in autumn. 


49. LAaNIUS MAJOR. 
Not so rare as Lanius excubitor. 


50. LANIUS MERIDIONALIS. 
Once shot in spring. 


51. Lanrus Minor. 
One shot in June 1887; seldom a year without one or two 
being seen. 


52. LANIUS RUFUS. 
Has been shot five times during the last half-century, 
always 1n spring. 
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53. Lantus coLLurio. 
Occasionally in spring, in autumn commoner, but only 
young birds. 


54, LANIUS ISABELLINUS. 
One shot 25th October, 1854. 


55. MuscicaPa ATRICAPILLA. 
Passes over in some numbers in May, and again in Sy 
tember; the young in August. 


56. MuscicaPa ALBICOLLIS. 
One caught 3rd June, 1860. 


57. MuscicaPa GRISOLA. 
Passes over from the middle of May to the middle of June ; 
returns in July. 


58. MuscicaPa PARVA. 
Very rare in spring, not quite so rare in autumn. 


59. AMPELIS GARRULUS. 
A few in November 1847 and January 1850, since then 
very rare. 


60. ORIOLUS GALBULA. 
One or two immature birds generally seen towards the 


end of May. 


61. SruRNUS VULGARIS. 

Common in February and March; young common from the 
last week in June to the last week in July; adults very com- 
mon from the end of September to the middle of December. 


62. PasToR ROSEUS. 


Seldom a year passes without one being seen, generally in 
June, sometimes in August. 


63. GEOCICHLA VARIA. 

Thirteen examples caught, most of them in September and 
October. Seven or eight others seen. 

64. GEOCICHLA DAUMA, 


An example in the Lund Museum, supposed to belong to 
this species, is suspected to have been shot on Heligoland ! 


= 
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65. TurDUs VISCIVoRUS. 
Sparingly, from February onwards. 


66. Turpus Musicus. 

In great numbers from March to the middle of May, and 
again from the middle of September to the middle of 
November. 


67. Turpvus ILIAcus. 
Much rarer than Turdus musicus; the autumn migration 
does not begin until the middle of October. 


68. TurpDus PALLENS. 
A bird seen by Claus Aeuckens on the 3rd of June, 1881, 
is supposed to have belonged to this species. 


69. TuRDUS SWAINSONI, 
An example belonging to the eastern race (Turdus swainsont 
alicia) was caught on the 2nd of October, 1869. 


70. 'TURDUS PALLASI. 
An example, identified from memory a few years later, was 
caught in October 1836. 


71. TuRpDUS FUSCESCENS. 
An example, identified from memory years afterwards, was 
caught before 1833. 


72. 'TURDUS PILARIS. 
Passes over in great numbers from March to May, and 
again in November and December, and often in January. 


73. TuRDUS FUSCATUS. 
A young specimen was caught in October 1880. 


74. TurpUs RUFICOLLIS. 
A young bird was caught in November 1813. 


75. TuRDUS ATRIGULARIS. 
An adult male once seen. 


76. TuRDUS TORQUATUS. 
Passes over from the middle of April to the middle of May, 
and again in September. 
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77. 'TURDUS MERULA. 
Common in March and the first half of April, and again 
in the last half of October and the first half of November. 


78. TURDUS MIGRATORIUS. 
An adult found dead in October 1874. 


79. MontTIcoLA SAXATILIS. 
Two adults caught in May 1851, and one in May 1860; a 
young bird in November 1874. Two or three others seen. 


80. MonticoLa cYANUS. 
One caught about 1830, and identified years afterwards 
from memory. 


81. MIMUS CAROLINENSIS. 
One shot in October 1840. 


82. HARPORHYNCHUS RUFUS. 
A bird, said to have been of this species, caught late in the 
autumn of 1836. 


83. PycNoNoTUS XANTHOPYGIUS. 
A bird, said to have been of this species, caught in May 
1837. 


84. DavLias LUSCINIA. 
Passes over from middle of April to middle of May; has 
never been caught in autumn. 


85. DavULias PHILOMELA, 
Once caught in May. 


86. AEDON FAMILIARIS. 
One caught about 1832; two others supposed to have 
been seen, 


87. CYANECULA SUECICA. 
Common in May, and again from the middle of August 
to the middle of September. 


88. CYANECULA LEUCOCYANEA. 
Many in April 1877, otherwise so rare that not more than 
ten otheis have been caught in the last half-century. 
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89. CYANECULA WOLFI. 
One shot in March 1848. 


90. ErRITHACUS RUBECULA. 


Common in spring, beginning early, and in autumn con- 
tinuing late. 


91. Ruricinia PHa@NICURUS. 
Common in May and again in September. 


92. RutTIcILLA MESOLEUCA. 
One shot in June 1864. 


93. RuriciLua TITYs. 
Arrives regularly some time in March, and aot late in 
autumn; sometimes seen in winter. 


94. RuTICILLA MOUSSIERI. 
One said to have been shot in the summer of 1842. 


95. SyLvia ORPHEA. 
One shot in July 1876; two others said to have been shot 
half a century ago. 


96. SYLVIA CINEREA. 
Very common from the middle of April to the end of May, 
and again from the end of August to the end of September. 


97. SYLVIA CURRUCA. 

Passes over in small numbers from the beginning of April 
to the middle of May, and in still smaller numbers from the 
middle of September to the end of October. 


98. SYLVIA HORTENSIS. 
Common from the end of April to the end of May, and 
again from the end of August to the end of September. 


99. SYLVIA ATRICAPILLA, 
Passes over in small numbers from early in April to the 
end of May, and again in October and November, 


100. SyLVIA MELANOCEPHALA, 
An example supposed to have been of this species was 
shot half a century ago. 
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101. SyLvia NISORLA. 
Very rare ; never seen before the middle of May. 


102. SyLVIA PROVINCIALIS. 
One caught half a century ago, another seen in May 1851. 


103. PayLLoscopus SIBILATRIX. 
Rare in May, and still rarer in autumn, from the middle of 
July to the middle of August. 


104. PHYLLOSCOPUS BONELLII. 
One shot in October 1861, and a second in October 1874. 


105. PHYLLOSCOPUS TROCHILUS. 
Very common in May and September. 


106. PHYLLOSCOPUS RUFUS. 
Common in spring from the end of March, and in autumn 


up to November. 


107. PHyLLoscopus TRISTIS. 
One caught in October 1846 ; half a dozen seen since. 


108. PHyLLoscoPus FUSCATUS. 
An example supposed to have belonged to this species seen 
in October 1876. 


109. PHYLLOSCOPUS SUPERCILIOSUS. 
Seen about eighty times during the last half-century ; more 
than thirty examples have been shot. 


110. PHyLLoscorpuUS PROREGULUS. 
One killed in October 1845 ; a second seen in October 1875. 


111. PHYLLOSCOPUS CORONATUS. 
One killed in October 1843. 


112. PuHyLLoscoPus BOREALIS. 
One killed in October 1854; a second seen in June 1859. 


113. PHYLLOSCOPUS VIRIDANUS. 
One shot in September 1878, a second in May 1879, and 
a third in June 1880. 


114. PHYLLOSCOPUS NITIDUS. 
One shot in October 1867. 
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115. Hypouats 1crerina. 
Very rare, in May and August. 


116. HypoLats POLYGLOTTA. 
One caught in May 1846. 


117. Hyponats o1.1vEToRUM. 
A much damaged example, believed to have belonged to 
this species, obtained in May 1860. 


118. Hyponats Eaica. 
One shot in September 1883. 


119. Hypouals CALIGATA. 
One shot in September 1851. 


120. AcROCEPHALUS TURDOIDES. 
One shot half a century ago: two supposed to have been 
seen since. 


121. AcROCEPHALUS ARUNDINACEUS. 
Very rare, both in spring and autumn. 


122. ACROCEPHALUS PALUSTRIS. 
Rare in May and August. 


123. ACROCEPHALUS AGRICOLA. 
One shot in June 1864. 


124. AcROCEPHALUS PHRAGMITIS. 

Common from the end of March to the middle of May, 
and again from the beginning of August to the beginning of 
October. 


125. ACROCEPHALUS AQUATICUS. 
Very rare; seldom seen in spring. 


126. LocusTELLA CERTHIOLA. 
One shot in August 1856. 


127. LocusTELLA N&VIA. 
Passes over in small numbers, principally in May and 
August. 


128. LocustTELLA FLUVIATILIS. 
One shot nearly half a century ago, a second seen in May 
1874. 
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129. DENDR@CA VIRENS. 
An example of this North-American species was shot in 
November 1858. : ; 


130. REGULUS CRISTATUS. 
Common from the end of March to the end of April, and 
again in September and October. 


131. REGULUS IGNICAPILLUS. 
Regular visitant, but in much smaller numbers than the pre- 
ceding; rather earlier in spring and a little later in autumn. 


132. ACCENTOR MODULARIS. 
Passes over in some numbers. 


133. ACCENTOR ALPINUS. 

One shot in May 1852, a second in October 1862, and a 
third in May 1870; supposed to have been seen on two 
other occasions. 


134, CINCLUS MELANOGASTER. 
Five examples shot during the last half-century, all in 
au‘umn. 


135. CINcCLUS PALLASI. 
On two occasions birds supposed to belong to this species 
have been seen. 


136. TRoGLoDYTES PARVULUS. 
Seen all the year round, except in summer. 


137. SAXICOLA @NANTHE, 

Common from the middle of March to the end of May, 
and again in autumn; young from the end of July to the 
middle of September, adults in fewer numbers from beginning 
of October to the end of November. 


138. SaxIcoLA AURITA. 
Adult male shot in October 1851; another in May 1860. 


139. SAXICOLA STAPAZINA. 
An example, supposed to have belonged to this species, was 
caught half a century ago. 
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140. SAXICOLA DESERTI. 
One shot in October 1856, a second in October 1857, and 
a third in June 1880. 


141. SaxrcoLa MORIO. 
One shot in May 1867, a second in June 1882. 


142. SaxIcoLa LEUCURA. 
An example, supposed to have belonged to this species, was 
seen in August 1880. 


143. PRATINCOLA RUBETRA. 
Common in May and August. 


144, PRATINCOLA RUBICOLA. 

Passes over in small numbers in early spring, and again in 
autumn. 

145. MoraciLia ALBA. 

Passes over in some numbers in spring and autumn. 

146. MovaciLLa YARRELLI. 

Passes over from the end of February to the middle of 
March, but very rarely seen in autumn. 


147. MoraciLia BOARULA. 
Occasionally met with in the first half of March, but very 
rare. 


148. MoraciLia CITREOLA. 
Five examples caught during the last half-century, all 
immature, in autumn. 


149. MoraciLia FLAVA. 
Common in spring and autumn. 


150, { MoraciLLA MELANOCEPHALA. 
MoraciILLa VIRIDIS. 
Both species pass over in spring, the former first, but very 
rare; the latter passes also in autumn. 


151. Moraciiia RAYI. 

In small numbers from the third week of April to the 
middle of May. Has twice bred on Heligoland. 

152. ANTHUS SPINOLETTA. 

One said to have been caught, and another seen, during the 
last half-century. 
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153. ANTHUS oBSCURUS. 
Seen all the year round, except in June and July. 


154. ANTHUS LUDOVICIANUS. 
One shot in November 1851, and a second in May 1858. 


155. ANTHUS PRATENSIS. 
Passes over from the end of February to the end of May, 


and again from the end of August to the end of November. 


156. ANTHUS CERVINUS. 
Rare in autumn, not seen in spring. 


157. ANTHUS ARBOREUS. 
Common from the end of April to the end of May, and again 


from the middle of August to the end of September. 


158. ANTHUS CAMPESTRIS. 
Very rare in May and August. 


159. ANTHUS RICHARDI. 
A few pass over in spring, more in autumn, from early in 


September to late in November. 


160. ALAUDA ARVENSIS. 
Passes over, occasionally in enormous numbers ; the spring 


migration sometimes begins in the middle of January, and 
often lasts until late in April; the autumn migration is in 
October and November. 


161, ALAUDA ARBOREA. 
Passes through im small numbers m spring and autumn, 


162. ALAUDA PISPOLETTA. 
One shot in May 1879. 


163. ALAUDA BRACHYDACTYLA, 
Rare; at the end of May or June, again in October and 


November. 


164. ALAUDA CALANDRA. 
One said to have been shot half a century ago in June. 


165. ALAUDA SIBIRICA. 
One shot in August 1881, a second in June 1886. 
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166. ALAUDA TARTARICA. 
One shot in April 1874. 


167. ALAUDA CRISTATA. 
Very rare, not oftener than once in three years. 


168. ALAUDA ALPESTRIS. 
Before 1847 extremely rare; since then seen regularly in 
April and May, and again in October. 


169, EMBERIZA MILIARIA. 
Passes over in small numbers in March and November. 


170. EmBERiza CITRINELLA. 
Common in spring and autumn, occasionally in winter. 


171. Emperizsa AUREOLA. 
A young bird shot in September 1852, a second in November 
1864, and an adult female in July 1870. 


172. EMBERIZA CIRLUS. 
An adult male shot in April 1862, and an adult female in 


March 1883. 

173. EMBERIZA CINEREA. 

An example, supposed to have belonged to this species, was 
seen in June 1877. 

174. EmMBERIZA HORTULANA. 

Passes over in some numbers in May, and again from the 
middle of August to the end of September. 

175. EMBERIZA CHESIA. 

Once shot during the last twenty years, and at least a dozen 
times during the previous twenty years, always in May or 
June. 


176. EmBERIZA CIA. 
One shot (immature) about fifty years ago, a second (adult 


male) in March 1882. 


177. EMBERIZA PITYORNIS. 
One caught (adult male) in April 1881. 


178. EMBERIZA PUSILLA, 
At least one every year in September or October. 
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179. Emprriza RUSTICA. 

During the last half-century has been seen a dozen times 
in September and October, and twice in April. Eight ex- 
amples are in Gitke’s collection. 


180. EmBeriza SCH@NICLUS. 
Passes over in some numbers in spring and autumn. 


18]. EmMBerizA PYRRHULOIDES. 
One shot in April 1879, others seen the same day. 


182. EmMBERIZA MELANOCEPHALA. 
Adult male shot June 1845 ; since then fifteen adults seen 
and many shot, all in May and June; one young in August. 


183. EMBERIZA LUTEOLA. 

Two adult males supposed to have belonged to this species 
seen—one in June 1860, and the other in September some 
years later. 

184, EMBERIZA NIVALIS. 

Passes over in some numbers in spring and autumn. 


185. EMBERIZA LAPPONICA. 

Rare, especially in spring. 

186. DoLicHonyx oRYZIVORA. 

Two examples of this American bird have been shot, 
both in summer, cne with much abraded wings and tail. 

187. FRINGILLA C@LEBS. 

In great numbers during April, in still greater numbers 
from the middle of September to the end of October. 

188. FRINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA, 

Common in April and October. 

189, FRINGILLA NIVALIS. 

Two examples, supposed to have belonged to this species, 
have been seen—one in March 1849, and the other in late 
autumn. 

190, FRINGILLA CARDUELIS. 

Passes over in small numbers from the middle of April to 
the end of May, and again in October. Occasionally occurs 


in severe weather in winter. 
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19]. FRINGILLA CANNABINA. 

Common from the end of January to the end of April, 
and again in October and November. Occasional in severe 
weather in winter. 


192. FRINGILLA FLAVIROSTRIS,. 
Common in March, and again in October and November. 
Many in December. 


193. FRINGILLA LINARIA. 
Rare in spring, irregular in autumn and winter; sometimes 
occurs in enormous numbers. 


194. FRINGILLA HORNEMANNI. 
Once shot in October 1879. 


195, FRINGILLA EXILIPES. 
Occasionally seen half a century ago; one caught in 
December 1881. 


196. FRINGILLA RUFESCENS. 
One shot in October 1882, another in November of the 
same year, and a third in May 1884. 


197. FRINGILLA SPINUS. 
Rare in spring, common from the middle of September to 
the end of October; sometimes found in enormous numbers. 


198. FRINGILLA CITRINELLA. 
One caught half a century ago, and kept some years in a 
cage; a second seen in March 1849. 


199. FRINGILLA SERINUS. 
An adult male shot in July 1860, another in June 1879, 
and three weeks afterwards five young. 


200. FRINGILLA PUSILLA. 
An example, believed to have belonged to this species, scen 
in May 1886. 


201. FRINGILLA CHLORIS. 
Irregularly in winter. 


202. CoccoTHRAUSTES VULGARIS. 
Passes through in small numbers in spring and autumn. 
SER. VI.—VOL. IV. c 
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203. PasseR DOMESTICUS. 

The only Passerine bird which breeds regularly on Heligo- 
land. The young leave at the end of July, and the old in 
the middle of September Strangers pass over in spring and 
autumn, and a few are seen in winter. 


204, PassER MONTANUS. 
Passes over in spring and autumn. 


205. PyrrHuLa MAJOR. 

One or two only met with every half dozen years, except 
in 1847, when a score or more were seen between the 26th 
of October and the 17th of November. 


206. PyRRHULA VULGARIS. 

One caught several years ago. 

207. PINICOLA ENUCLEATOR. 

Two examples caught half a century ago, and kept in a 
cage. 

208. CARPODACUS ROSEUS. 


A young bird obtained, as recorded by Blasius in his 
supplement to ‘* Naumann.” 
I 


209. CaRPODACUS ERYTHRINUS. 
Four young birds shot; the first in October 1851, the last 
in September 1884. 


210. Loxia prryopsrrracus. 
An example said to have been shot half a century ago. 


211. Loxta curvirostTRa. 
Formerly common, of late years much less so. 


212. Loxta BIFASCIATA. 
Very irregular; several in August and September 1889. 


213. Parus MAJOR. 

Common in March, much commoner from the end of Sep- 
tember to the middle of December; sometimes in enormous 
numbers. 


214, Parus ATER. 
During the last quarter of a century perhaps fifteen seen, 
formerly more common. 
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215. Parus CHRULEUS. 
Common in March, and again in September and October. 


216. Parus PALUSTRIS. 
Said to have been caught on the island many years ago. 


217. PARUS BOREALIS. 
Said to have visited the island on the 10th of November 
1881. 


218. Parus KAMTSCHATKENSIS. 
An example, supposed to have belonged to this species, 
was seen on the Ist of November, 1876. 


219. Parus CRISTATUS. 
Said to have been caught half a century ago, and to have 
been once seen since. 


220. ACREDULA CAUDATA. 

An irregular and rare visitor in autumn, still more so in 
spring. 

221. PaNnuRUS BIARMICUS. 

One shot half a century ago, a second in November 1847, 
and a third in 1849. Three or four others seen. 


222. CERTHIA FAMILIARIS. 
A rare visitor in autumn, still rarer in spring, 
- 223. Hrrunpo RusTICcA. 
Common from the middle of April to the end of May, and 
again from the middle of September to the end of October. 


224. HiRUNDO CAHIRICA. 
An example, supposed to have belonged to this species, seen 
on the 20th and 21st of May, 1881. 


225. Hirrunpbo RUFULA. 
One shot in May 1885. 


226. CHELIDON URBICA. 
Arrives in some numbers, a little later in spring and a little 
earlier in autumn than Hirundo rustica. 


227. CoTILE RIPARIA. 
Very common in spring and autumn. 
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228. CyPpsELUS APUS. 

Common in spring and autumn. 

229. CYPSELUS MELBA. 

One shot in May 1871, two others seen. 

230. CAPRIMULGUS EUROPXUS. 

Passes over from the middle of May to the middle of 
June, and again in August. 


231. CAPRIMULGUS EGYPTIUS. 
One shot in June 1875. 


232. Picus MAsor. 
Occasionally in autumn, mostly young birds. 


233. Picus LuUCONOTUS. 

Said to have visited the island on the 21st of September, 
1879. 

234. GECINUS VIRIDIS. 

An example, supposed to have belonged to this species, was 
seen some years ago in early summer. 

235. CUCULUS CANORUS. 

Passes over in May, and again before the end of June; 
young not until July and August. 

236. IyNx TORQUILLA. 

Passes over in some numbers in spring and autumn. 


237. ALCEDO ISPIDA. 
A rare and irregular visitor. 


238. Murops APIAsTER. 
One shot half a century ago. 


239. CoRAciAs GARRULA. 
Three shot, one half a century ago, the third in May 1881. 


240. Upupa Epops. 


Very rare from the middle of April to the middle of 
May, still rarer in autumn. 


241. SYRRHAPTES PARADOXUS. 
Common in 1863; many shot from the 21st May to the 
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end of the year. A few in 1872 and 1876; and again common 
in 1888, when many were shot from 25th of April to 20th of 
July. 

242. PERDIX CINEREA. 

Very rare; only known with certainty to have occurred 
once. 

243. CoTuRNIX COMMUNIS. 

Generally one or two during the year. 

244. CoLUMBA PALUMBUS. 

In small numbers in March and April, in greater numbers 
from the middle of September to the middle cf November. 


245. COLUMBA LIVTA. 
Very rare; one shot every ten years or so. 


246. CoLUMBA G@NAS. 

One or two seen every spring and autumn. 

247. TURTUR AURITUS. 

Common from the middle of May to the middle of June, 
and again in autumn, but in much smaller numbers. 


248. TuRTUR RISORIUS. 
Many years ago an example, believed to have belonged to 
this species, was shot. 


249. OTIS TETRAX. 
Two shot half a century ago, and a third in June 1882. 


250. CursoRIUS GALLICUS. 

One shot about the year 1835. 

251. GRUS CINEREA. 

A bird supposed to have belonged to this species was seen 
in April 1867. 

252. GRus VIRGO. 

One shot in May 1837. 

253. CICONIA ALBA. 

Occasionally seen. 

254. CIcONIA NIGRA. 

One shot in May 1889; two or three others about thirty 
years ago. 
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255. ARDEA CINEREA. - 
Very rare, mostly young in autumn. 


256. ARDEA PURPUREA, 
One shot in June 1847. 


257. BoTauRUS STELLARIS. 
Two examples said to have been killed—one about 1830, 
and the other in 1847. 


258. BorauRUS MINUTUS. 
One shot in 1847. 


259. PLEGADIS FALCINELLUS. 
An example, supposed to belong to this species, was shot 
in the summer of 1824. 


260. NuMENIUS ARQUATA. 
Very numerous in spring and autumn, occasionally in 
winter. Young always precede adults in autumn. 


261. NuMENIUS PH OPUS. 

Passes over in great numbers during the latter half of April 
and during May. In autumn young arrive the middle of 
July, adults pass over in August and September. 


262. NUMENIUS TENUIROSTRIS. 
An example, supposed to have belonged to this species, was 
shot about 1838. 


263. Limosa MELANURA. 
Three examples said to have been shot during the last half- 
century. 


264. LiMosa RUFA. 
Very rare in spring, an occasional young bird in autumn. 


265. CHARADRIUS PLUVIALIS. 
Occasionally seen all the year round; commonest in May 
and the first half of June, and again in August and September. 


266. CHARADRIUS FULVUS. 
One shot in June 1857, a second in June 1860, and a third 
in July 1867. 
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267. CHARADRIUS VIRGINICUS. 
One shot in December 1847. 


268. CHARADRIUS SQUATAROLA. 
Passes over late in May and early in June. Young arrive 
early in autumn, and adults late. 


269. VANELLUS CRISTATUS. 
Passes over very early in spring, and again in autumn ; 
young in July, adults later. 


270. CipicNEMUS CREPITANS. 
Has not been shot more than half a dozen times during the 
last half-century. 


271. CHARADRIUS MORINELLUS. 
Passes over from the middle of May to the middle of 
June, and again in August. 


272. CHARADRIUS CASPIUS. 

One supposed to have been seen in March 1848; one shot 
in November 1850, a second shot in May 1859, and a third 
seen in April 1876. 


273. CHARADRIUS HIATICULA. 
Passes through from the middle of March to the middle 
of April, and again in autumn, the young first, early in July. 


274. CHARADRIUS CANTIANUS. 
One or two adults pass over in most springs, and a few 
young in autumn. 


275. CHARADRIUS MINOR. 
Two shot in June 1866. 


276. ScOLOPAX RUSTICULA. 
Passes over in great numbers in March and April, and 
again in October and November. 


277. ScOLOPAX MAJOR. 
Two or three in May, and a few, mostly young, late in 
August or early in September. 


278. ScOLOPAX GALLINAGO. 
Seen all the year round, except June and July. 
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279. ScoLOPAX GALLINULA. 
Passes over in some numbers from the middle of April to 
the end of May, and again in autumn. 


280. 'Toranus CALIDRIS. 
Passes over in April, and again in autumn; young in July. 


281. Toranus FUSCUS. 
Two or three shot, and two or three more seen, during the 
last half-century, in spring; perhaps half a dozen in autumn. 


282. 'ToTANUS GLOTTIS. 
A few pass over in spring from the end of April to the 
middle of May; more in autumn, principally young in August. 


283. ToraNus STAGNATILIS. 
One shot in May 1862. 


284. ToTANUS OCHROPUS. 
Passes over in April, and again in autumn, the latter 
mostly young. 


285. ToraNUS GLAREOLA. 
Passes over from the middle of April to the end of May, 
and again in-autumn. 


286. ToTaNus HYPOLEUCUS. 
The commonest Sandpiper on the island. 


287. ToTaANUs MACULARIUS. 
Twice supposed to have been seen—once in May 1837 or 
thereabouts, and the second time in May 1847. 


288. HiMANTOPUS MELANOPTERUS. 


One supposed to have been shot half a century ago, a second 
seen in June 1879. 


289. RECURVIROSTRA AVOCETTA. 


One shot in June 1871; one said to have been seen pre- 
viously. 


290. Ha&MATOPUS OSTRALEGUS. 
Common in spring and autumn. 


291. TRINGA CANUTUS. 
One or two adults in May, many young in August. 
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292. 'TRINGA MARITIMA. 
Principally a winter visitor. 


293. TRINGA SUBARQUATA. 
Very rare; a few young every autumn, 


294, TRINGA ALPINA. 
Seen all the year round, except in June and July. 


295. TRINGA MINUTA. 

Only once seen in spring, common every autumn, mostly 
young, from the beginning of August to the middle of 
September. 


296. TRINGA TEMMINCKI. 
Very rare in spring, commoner in August and September. 


297. TRINGA ARENARIA. 
Passes over in spring and autumn. 


298. STREPSILAS INTERPRES. 
Rare in spring, commoner in autumn. 


299. TRINGA PLATYRHYNCHA. 
Half a dozen shot in May 1855. 


300. Toranus PUGNAX. 
Passes over in spring and autumn. 


301. TRINGA RUFESCENS. 
One shot in May 1847. 


302. PHALAROPUS FULICARIUS. 
Very rare, principally in autumn. 


303. PHALAROPUS HYPERBOREUS. 
One shot in November 1837, two during the next quarter 
of a century, and a fourth in May 1870. 


304. RaLLus aquaticus. 
Caught in small numbers every year. 


305. CREX PRATENSIS. 
Not uncommon, principally in May and September. 


306. CREX PORZANA. 
One in May and a couple in August on an average. 
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307. CRrEX PARVA. 
One shot in April 1854. 


308. CRrEX BAILLONI. 
One caught in May some years ago. 


309. GALLINULA CHLOROPUS. 
Not more than ten examples caught during the last half- 
century, most of them in the throstle-nets. 


310. FuLICcA ATRA. 
About half a dozen shot during the last half-century. 


311. PopicEers cRISTATUS. 
Very rare, by no means met with every year. 


312. PopicErs RUBRICOLLIS. 
Very rare in spring, commoner in autumn. 


313. PopicrePrs CORNUTUS. 
Very rare in spring, but the commonest Grebe in autumn ; 
often seen in winter. 


314. PopicrPps NIGRICOLLIS. 
Only once shot. 


315. Popiceps MINOR. 
Rare in April and May, commoner in August and Sep- 
tember. 


316. CyGNnus OLor. 
One shot in February 1881, and one many years before. 


317. CyGNnus MusIcus. 
A regular winter visitor. 


318. CyGNUS BEWICKI. 
A very rare winter visitor. 
319. ANSER CINEREUS. 


Passes over in spring and autumn. 


320. ANSER SEGETUM. 
The commonest Goose in spring and autumn. 


321. ANSER BRACHYRHYNCHUS. 
Three shot during the last half-century. 
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322. ANSER ALBIFRONS. 
Two shot during the last half-century. 


323, ANSER MINOUTUS. 
One shot about half a century ago. 


324, ANSER HYPERBOREUS. 
Many white Geese with black quills seen, but none shot. 


325. ANSER BRENTA. 
Regular winter visitor. 
326. ANSER LEUCOPSIS. 


Two shot during the last fifty years, others seen. 


327. ANSER BOSCHAS. 
A few every spring and autumn, and in hard winters. 


328. ANAS ACUTA. 
Half a dozen during the Jast fifty years. 


329. ANAS STREPERA. 
Once shot during the last half-century. 


330. ANAS PENELOPE. 
Common in hard winters. 


331. ANAS CIRCIA. 
Three shot during the last half-century. 


332. ANAS CRECCA. 
A few in spring and autumn. 


333. ANAS CLYPEATA. 
One shot many years ago. 


304, TADORNA CORNUTA. 
A few in winter and autumn. 


335. FULIGULA NIGRA. 
Common in hard winters. 


336. FULIGULA FUSCA. 
Common in hard winters. 


337. FULIGULA PERSPICILLATA. 
One shot in October 1851. 
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338. FULIGULA MARILA. 
Common in hard winters. 


339. FULIGULA CRISTATA. 
In hard winters, but very rare. 


340. FULIGULA FERINA. 
In hard winters, but very rare. 


341. FULIGULA NYROCA. 
One caught about fifty years ago. 


342. FULIGULA CLANGULA. 
Common in hard winters. 


343. FULIGULA GLACIALIS. 
A regular winter visitor. 


044. SOMATERIA MOLLISSIMA. 
A regular winter visitor. 


345. SOMATERIA SPECTABILIS. 
One shot in January 1879. 


346. SOMATERIA STELLERI. 
Four shot during the last half-century. 


347. MERGUS MERGANSER. 
Common in hard winters. 


348. Murcus sprrator. 
Very common in hard winters. 


349. Mereus ALBELLUS. 
In hard winters, but very rare. 


350. PHALACROCORAX CARBO. 
In small numbers in winter. 


351. PHALAcRocoRAX GRACULUS. 
In very small numbers in winter. 


3502. SULA BASSANA. 
Occasionally met with all the year round. 


353. Larus GLAucus. 
In winter, but very rare. 
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354, Larus LEUCOPTERUS. 
One or two in most winters. 


355. LARUS MARINUS. 
Common from late autumn to early spring. 


356. Larus Fuscus. 
Rare; principally met with in autumn. 


357. Larus AFFINIS. 
One shot in August 1878, and a second in October 1888. 


358. LARUS ARGENTATUS. 
The commonest Gull on the island; used to breed on 
Sandy Island eighty years ago. 


359. LARUS CANUS. 
Common. 

360. LARUS TRIDACTYLUS. 
Very common in winter. 


361. Larus 1cHTHyairus. 
One shot many years ago. 


362. Larus RIDIBUNDUS. 
In small numbers, principally in autumn. 


363. LARUS BONAPARTII. 
One shot in the winter of 1845. 


364. LARUS MINUTUS. 
Common in autumn. 


365. LARUS SABINII. 
One shot in October 1847, another in October 1883. 


366. Larus Rosst. 
One shot in February 1858. 


367. LARUS EBURNEUS. 
One or two believed to have been seen. 


368. STERNA CANTIACA. 
Very common in spring from the last half of April and in 
autumn, 


369, STERNA DOUGALLI. 
Two shot during the last half-century. 
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370. STERNA ARCTICA. 
Common in May and August. 


371. STERNA HIRUNDO. 
Common in spring from the last half of April and in autumn. 


372. STERNA MINUTA. 

Very rare; none seen for ten years or more. 

373. STERNA CASPIA. 

One shot in June 1880; occasionally seen passing over. 
374, STERNA ANGLICA. 

One or two got in spring every five or six years. 

375. STERNA NIGRA. 


Rare in spring, less so in autumn. 


376. STERCORARIUS CATARRHACTES. 
Very rare. 


377. STERCORARIUS POMATORHINUS. 
Rather rare. 


378. STERCORARIUS CREPIDATUS. 

In some numbers, principally in autumn; not so common 
as formerly. 

379. STERCORARIUS PARASITICUS. 

A few in autumn, mostly young; very rare in spring. 

380. FULMARUS GLACIALIS. 

Irregular winter visitor. 

381, Purrinus MAsor. 

One shot many years ago ; one seen in November 1879. 


382. PUFFINUS GRISEUS. 
One shot in October 1888. 


383. PuFrrINUs ANGLORUM. 
Frequent fifty years ago, now never seen. 


384, OcEANODROMA LEUCORRHOA., 
Very rare. 


385. PRocELLARIA PELAGICA. 
Very rare. 
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386. CoLYMBUS GLACIALIS. 
Frequent. 


387. CoLYMBUS ARCTICUS. 
Frequent in winter, 


388. CoLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS. 
Common, except in summer. 


389. URIA TROILE. 
Common. Breeds on the island. 


390. URIA RINGVIA. 
Frequent. 


391. Urra BRUENNICHTI. 
One shot many years ago. 


392. URIA GRYLLE. 
Frequent in autumn and winter. 


393. URria MANDTI. 
An example shot in summer is supposed to belong to this 
species. 


394, ALCA TORDA. 
Common ; a few breed. 


395. MERGULUS ALLE. 
Winter visitor, sometimes in some numbers. 


396. FRATERCULA ARCTICA. 
Occasional visitor; formerly bred on the island. 


Herr Gatke’s list would thus appear to make the number of 
species which have occurred on Heligoland rather greater 
than that of the recognized British birds, but an examination 
of the details shows that this would be by no means an 
accurate statement of the case. 

Gitke’s list includes more than forty species recognized 
upon evidence which would not entitle them to admission 
were the list made up on the same lines as the British list. 
A few birds are admitted on the authority of skins, of which 
the evidence that they were shot on Heligoland is not con- 
elusive. Others are allowed to stand though the examples 
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are lost, and have only been identified years afterwards from 
memory. A considerable number have only been seen, not 
obtained, and the correctness of the identification of many of 
these is extremely doubtful. In addition to the forty more or 
less doubtful occurrences, there are no fewer than seventy-five 
that have only been once shot on the island, though in a few 
cases it is supposed that other examples have been seen near 
enough for identification. There still remain, however, two 
hundred and eighty species which have been shot more than 
once upon the island, and a large proportion of which pass 
over regularly every spring and autumn, some of them occa- 
sionally in incredibly large numbers. 

Under all circumstances the facts recorded in this most 
interesting book are of the greatest importance ; and it is to 
be hoped that the English translation will appear without 
unnecessary delay. 

It is noteworthy to remark that most of the wanderers from 
the east have occurred in autumn, whilst the accidental 
visitors from the south have generally appeared in spring. 
This fact has been previously observed and recorded of the 
rare stragglers to the British Islands (Seebohm, Brit. Birds, 
Hi, Pp: ol8). 


IL.—A short Review of the Francolins belonging to the Genera 
Francolinus and Pternistes. By W. R. Ocitvir Grant 


(Nat. Hist. Mus.). 
(Plate I.) 


Tue following brief review contains a key to all the known 
species of Francolins. It gives also ashort synonymy, which 
shows, so far as I know, the oldest authority for every com- 
bination of generic and specific names ever used for each 
species, and all references to plates, except in the case of 
species (such as Francolinus francolinus) which lave been 
frequently figured, when the best only are quoted. The 
geographical range is stated in every case, and a few notes 
are added. 
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Francolinus uluensis is described as new, and the name 
Francolinus sharpii is proposed for the bird commonly known 
as I’. rueppelli, G. R. Gray ; the latter name, as shown in the 
text, being synonymous with F. clappertoni, Childr. Fran- 
colinus buckleyi, a MS. name given by Captain G. E. Shelley 
to two female specimens obtained by him at Accra, is provi- 
sionally put forward. The specimens differ considerably 
from the female of F. coqui, and most likely represent an 
allied but distinct West-African species ; they may, however, 
be the females of F. schlegeli, known only from a male ob- 
tained by Heuglin at Bongo in Equatorial Africa. 

The confusion of names, especially among the species of 
Pternistes, has been great, and I trust this paper may 
prove useful to other ornithologists who study this group of 
Game Birds. 

Key to the Genus Francolinus. 
A. Both webs of the primaries with a well-de- 
fined row of rufous or buff spots. 
a. A chestnut nuchal collar. 
Gra Uhroate Dlackse cy sttapace tania ots oisare te F. francolinus, 3. 
Gr Phroat witha. 2s becca 5 ste te sokie wie ae F. francolinus, Q. 
b. No chestnut nuchal collar. 
ce’. Scapulars chestnut or chestnut and black, 
with white or buff ocelli. Underparts 
covered with white ocelli............ F’. chinensis, 3. 
a‘, Scapulars black, edged with brown, with 
short transverse bars and spots of buff. 
Underparts buff, barred with black .. F. chinensis, 2. 
e’. Scapulars black, edged with buff...... F. pictus, $ Q. 
B. Both webs of the primaries without a well- 
defined row of buff spots. 
c. With white or buff shaft-streaks on the 
feathers of the back and scapulars. 
f?. Chin and throat black. 
a®, Breast-feathers black, with heart- 
shaped white centres ............ F. lathami, 3. 
b?. Breast-feathers black, with heart- 
shaped white centres, and margined 
externally with brown............ F. lathami, 9. 
g'. Chin and throat not black. 
c?. Breast and flanks whitish buff, uni- 
formly barred with black. 
SER. VI.— VOL. IV. D 
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a*, With narrow wavy black bars .... 

6°. With wider regular black bars. 

a‘, Shoulders, wing-coverts, and the 
outer web of the secondaries 
barred with brownish grey. 

a’, Chest and back of the neck 
barred with black and white . 
6°. Chest and back of the neck vi- 
naceous grey and dull chest- 
nut, with white shaft-streaks. 

b*. Shoulders, wing-coverts, and the 
outer webs of secondaries uniform 
Wehit fedwetacemioe poe seeecee 

@’. Breast and flanks not barred. 

e*, Feathers surrounding the neck 
barred alternately with black and 
white, contrasting strongly with 
the rest of the plumage ........ 

d°®, Feathers surrounding the neck dark 
chestnut, edged on either side with 
white or buff. 

e*, Breast and underparts without 
chestnut spots. 


F. pondicerianus, 3 9. 


F. coqui, 3. 


F. coqui, 2. 


F’. schlegeli, 3. 


F. streptophorus, 3 9. 


ce’. Size larger; wing ca. 6°5 .... F. sephena, gO. 


d, Size smaller; wing ca. 5°6.... 
d‘. Most of the feathers of the breast 
and underparts with an oblong 
dark chestnut spot at the extre- 
mity of the shaft. 
e°. Size larger; wing 6°5........ 
f°. Size smaller; wing 5'7 ...... 
e*. No collar of feathers contrasting 
with the rest of the plumage sur- 
rounds the neck. 
e*. Underparts uniform buff........ 
f‘. Underparts with various mark- 
ings. 
g°. Throat white, or white more or 
less spotted with black, and 
not circumscribed by a marked 
black line. 
a®, Throat equally spotted all 
over with round black spots. 
6°. Throat spotted on the edges 
with black; sometimes the 


F. granti, 3 2. 


F. spilogaster, 3. 


F. kirkii, 8 Q. 


F. albogularis, 2. 


F. spilolemus, 3 2. 
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middle feathers are in addi- 
tion edged with black. 
a", Middle of breast and belly 
pale buff, with black 
shaft-stripes. 
a®, Nape rufous buff...... F. gutturalis, 3 Q. 
6°. Nape dusky grey...... F. finschi, 2. 
6", Middle of breast and belly 
pale buff, with irregular 
arch-shaped black bars, 
giving it an ocellated ap- 
pearance. 
c*. Inner webs of the pri- 
maries brown, more or 
less mottled with ru- 
LOWS ce orate see as F. africanus, 3 2. 
d°, Inner webs of the pri- 
maries mostly chestnut. F. ulwensis, o. 
h’. Throat white, neither spotted 
with black nor surrounded by 
a black line; feathers of the 
upper back chestnut in the 
middle, variegated with black 
and margined with grey .... F. castanercollis, 2 . 
®. Throat pure white, circum- 
seribed by a marked black 
line. 
c®, The black and white super- 
ciliary stripes meet at the 
back of the head, and are 
confluent on the nape .... £&. levaillanti, 3 9. 
d°, The black and white super- 
ciliary stripes do not meet 
at the back of the head, but 
continue down the sides of 
the neck. 
ce’, Upper back and nape with 
a large rufous chestnut 
patch spotted with black. 7. elgonensis, 2. 
ad’. Upper back like the rest 
of the upper parts: only 
nape rufous. 
e°, Lower part of breast 
and belly rich buff, 
streaked with chestnut 
and dotted with black. 7. gariepensis, 3 2. 
D2 
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f°. Lower breast and belly 
buff, almost immacu- 
LPO Meee aha are pisces: 60-9 F. jugularis, 3 Q. 
g®. Lower breast and belly 
whitish, with black V- 
shaped parsiage enh este F. shelleyi, 3. 
k®. Throat bright rufous chestnut ; 
feathers of underparts white, 
edged on either side with 
blackish-brown ...)....--.% F. gularis, § 2. - 
d. None of the feathers of the upper surface 
have white shaft-streaks. (In F. erckeli a 
few of the outer scapulars have buff shafts.) 
h'. Whole of the underparts narrowly 
barred with black and white ........ F. adspersus, 3 Q. 
t’. Underparts not barred. 
e?. Inner webs of the primaries pale buff, 
or brown, barred or freckled with 
buff. 
f*. Chest mixed with rufous. 
g‘. Underparts with rufous  shaft- 
streaks; inner webs of primaries 
freckled witb rufous.......... F. griseostriatus, 3. 
h*. Each feather of the underparts 
with a_ black raquet-shaped 
shaft-streak; inner webs of pri- 
maries with irregular longitu- 
dinal or transverse buff stripes.. F. brealcaratus, 5 2. 
g*®. Chest not mixed with rufous. 
?‘, Greater part of the inner webs of 
the primaries uniform buff ; fea- 
thers of the chest buff, with a 
wide brownish-black stripe down 
the middle of each. 
I}, Top of the head and ground- 
colour of the upper parts red- 
dish or olive brown, feathers 
of the mantle widely mar- 
gined all round with whitish 
UES dete ch be sch nee tea: F. clappertoni, 3 @. 
m5. Top of the head and ground- 
colour of the rest of the upper 
parts rich dark brown; fea- 
thers of the mantle narrowly 
margined on the sides with 
SV LIEG.< sheet ere Meters F. gedyvt, 3. 
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k*, Inner webs of primaries freckled 
or dotted with buff; underparts 
strongly striped with brownish 
black on a white or buff ground. 


m’. On a white ground.......... F. hartlaubi. 
o-. Ona buff ground 522505. F. icterorhynchus, $ Q- 


l‘, Inner webs of primaries with lon- 
gitudinal rufous or buff stripes; 
feathers on the chest dark brown, 
narrowly margined with buffy 
WiHIGG: Farin faites aera eek F. sharpii, $ 2. 
f?, Inner webs of primaries uniform dark 
brown, sometimes slightly dotted 
with buff towards the marginal ex- 
tremity. 
h*®. Throat spotted wlth black. 
m*, Lower back and scapulars black- 
ish brown, each feather narrow- 
ly margined and vermiculated 
With Whites. 5 0% ots sree ste ae EF’. capensis, 3 Q. 
n‘. Lower back and scapulars reddish 
or olive brown, finely mottled 


with black. 
p’. Breast and belly white, with 
V-shaped black marks ...... F. natalensis, 3 2. 


q°. Breast and belly white, with a 
heart-shaped black mark on 

each feather 54); decors 6 F. hildebrandti, 3. 

®. Throat not spotted with black. 

o*. Underparts bright rust-colour, 
dotted with buff; flight-feathers 
without a clear spot at the ex- 
tremity; tail-feathers and outer 
webs of the wings brown, vermi- 

culated with rufous buff ...... F. hildebrandti, 2. 
p*. Underparts clear ochre; isolated 
feathers with white borders, and 
some of the  breast-feathers 
spotted with black at the tip ; 
flight-feathers with a clear 
spot at the extremity; tail- 
feathers and outer webs of the 
wings rust-red, barred with dark 

browntsen arya ons tee EF fischert, 2. 

q‘. Underparts bright reddish chest- 
nut: (the basal half of the breast- 
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feathers barred with black in 
some specimens). Primaries and 
outer tail-feathers dark brown. 
Lesser and median wing-coverts 
with a round black subterminal 
Spot te Xe spb isk-cib eee ene ee F. oculeus, 3 Q. 
v*. Underparts neither rust-coloured 
nor ochre. 
r°, Feathers of the back of the neck 
brownish or blackish, edged 
with white or grey. 
é&. Breast-feathers grey or buff, 
shading into brown towards 
the shaft. 
e’. Margins of the feathers of 
the middle of the breast 
and belly dull grey .... £. schuetti, 3. 
J’. Margins of the feathers of 
the middle of the breast 


and belly pale buff .... F. schuetti, 2. 
f°. Breast-feathers whitish buff, 
with dark shafts ........ EF, squamatus, 3 Q. 


g®. Breast-feathers dark brown, 
with a wide submarginal 
band on each side ........ F. ahantensis, 3 2. 
s°. Feathers of the back of the neck 
chestnut, edged with white or 
orey. 
X°. Bill red; all the feathers of 
the underparts with wide 
chestnut stripes down the 
CUILLC Deny pastas serene cs F jacksoni, 3. 
2°, Bill black; all the feathers of 
the underparts with an ob- 
long spot at the extremity . F. erckeli, 3 Q. 


1. FRANCOLINUS FRANCOLINUS. 

The Francolin, Edw. Glean. Nat. Hist. v. p. 75, pl. 246 
(1758). 

Tetrao francolinus, Linn. 8. N. 1. p. 275 (1766). 

Perdix francolinus, Temm, Pig. et Gall. iii. pp. 340, 723 
GST). 


Attagen francolinus, Keys. & Blas. Wirbelth. Eur. p. 65 
(1840). 
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Chetopus francolinus, Blasius, List B. Europe, p. 16 (1862). 

Francolinus vulgaris, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. p. 319 
(1819) ; Dresser, B. Europe, vii. p. 123, pl. 473 (1876) ; 
Hume & Marsh. Game B. Ind. i. p. 9, pl. (1879). 

Perdix hepburni, Gray, Ill. Ind. Zool. pl. 55. fig. 1 
(1830-32). 

Perdizx hepburnii, var. pallida, Gray, Ill. Ind. Zool. pl. 55. 
fig. 2 (1830-382). 

Francolinus vulgaris? v. brevipes, Hodgs. in Gray’s Zool. 
Mise. p. 85 (1844). 

Francolinus asie, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Francolinus henrici, Bonap. C. R. xln. p. 882 (1856). 

Francolinus tristriatus, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

It is to be remarked that Indian specimens, although 
absolutely identical in plumage with those from Cyprus, 
Asia Minor, and Persia, are considerably smaller in size. 

Indian specimens : wing 5°7—6°0 inches. 

Cyprus, &c., specimens: wing 6°6—6°9 inches. 

Hab. From Cyprus, Palestine and Asia Minor, through 
Persia eastwards to Northern India. 


2. FRANCOLINUS CHINENSIS. 

La Perdrix de la Chine, Bris. Orn. 1. p. 234, pl. 28. 
fig. 1 (1760). 

Tetrao chinensis, Osbeck, Voy. en Chine, i. p. 826 (1771). 

Francolinus chinensis, Gray, Hand-l. B. 1. p. 266, no. 9681 
(1870) ; Gray, Fasc. B. China, pl. 7 (1871) ; Hume & Marsh. 
Game B. Ind. u. p. 27, pl. (1879). 

Perdix sinensis, Spalowsk. Vég. pt. ii. p. 16, pl. 31 (1791). 

Francolinus sinensis, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soc, p. 251 
(1849). 

Francolin de UIsle de France, Sonnerat, Voy. aux Indes, 
i. p. 166, pl. 97 (1782). 

Pintado Partridge, Lath. Gen. Syn. 11. p. 761 (1788). 

Tetrao pintadeanus, Scop. Del. Flor. et Faun. Ins. pt. 1. 
p- 93 (1786). 

Francolinus pintadeanus, Gray, List Birds, pt. v. Gall. 
p. 54 (1867). 
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Francolinus pintadeus, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soc. p. 250 
(1849). 

Tetrao madagascariensis, Gmel. 8. N. 1. p. 756 (1788). 

Francolinus madagascariensis, Newton, Ibis, 1861, p. 274. 

La Perdriz perlée, Buff. Hist. Nat. 1. p. 446 (1771). 

Pearled Partridge, Lath. Gen. Syn. i. p. 772 (1783). 

Tetrao perlatus, Gmel. 8. N.1. p. 758 (1788). 

Perdix perlata, Lath. Ind. Orn. u. p. 648 (1790) ; Vieill. 
Gal. Ois. ii. p. 41, pl. 213 (1825). 

Francolinus perlatus, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. 
p. 825 (1819). 

Perdiz (Francolinus) maculatus, Gray, Zool. Misc. p. 2 
(1831). 

Perdix phayrei, Blyth, J. A. S. Beng. xi. p. 1011 (1843). 

Francolinus phayrei, Blyth, J. A. S. Beng. xxiv. p. 480 
(1855). 

Hab. Indo-Chinese subregion ; Mauritius (introduced). 

3. FRANCOLINUS PICTUS. 

Perdix picta, Jard. & Selb. Ill. Orn. pl. 50. 

Francolinus pictus, Gray, List Gall. B. ni. p. 36 (1844) ; 
Hume & Marsh. Game B. Ind. iu. p. 19, pl. (1879). 

Hab. Central and part of Southern India and Ceylon. 


3A. FRANCOLINUS INTERMEDIUS. 

Francolinus intermedius, Butler, Str. F. v. p. 211 (1877). 

Hybrid between F. pictus and F. vulgaris, Hume & Marsh. 
Game B. Ind. un. p. 25, pl. (1879). 

Hab. Deesa; North-western India. 


4, FRANCOLINUS LATHAMI. 

Francolinus lathami, Hart). J. f. O. 1854, p. 210. 

Peliperdix lathami, Bonap. C. R. xii. p. 882 (1856). 

Perdicideus lathami, Heine, J. f. O. 1860, p. 198. 

Francolinus peli, Teram. Bijdr. tot de Dierk. i. p. 50, pl. 
(1854). 

Hab. Loango Coast, Gaboon, Gold Coast, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, Casamanze and Senegambia. 


5. FRANCOLINUS PONDICERIANUS. 
Pondicherry Partridge, Lath. Gen, Syn. i. p. 774 (1783). 
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Tetrao pondicerianus, Gmel. Syst. Nat. i. p. 760 (1788). 

Perdix pondiceriana, Temm. Pig. et Gall. iii. pp. 332, 722 
(1815). 

Francolinus pondicerianus, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. 
p. 321 (1819). 

Ortygornis pondiceriana, Hume, Nests & Eggs, p. 542 
(1873). 

Perdix ponticeriana, Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 649 (1790) ; 
Temm. Pl. Col. v. pl. 32 (1823). 

Francolinus ponticerianus, Gray, List Gall. B. ii. p. 35 
(1844). 

Ortygornis ponticeriana, Jerd. B. Ind. i. p. 569 (1863) ; 
Hume & Marsh. Game B. Ind. 1. p. 51, pl. (1879). 

Perdiz orientalis, Gray, Ill. Ind. Zool. pl. 56. fig. 2 
(1830-32). 

Hab. India, Ceylon, Afghanistan and Beluchistan ; Masca- 
renhas Is. (introduced). 


6. FRANCOLINUS CoQUI. 

Perdix coqui, Smith, Rep. Exp. Centr. Afr. p. 55 (1836). 

Francolinus coqui, Bohm, J. f. O. 1882, p. 194. 

Francolinus subtorquatus, Smith, Ill. Zool. 8. Afr. pl. 15 
(1838). 

Chetopus subtorquatus, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Scleroptera subtorquata, Gurney, in Anderss. B. Damaral. 
p. 246 (1872). 

Francolinus semitorquatus, Ayres, Ibis, 1880, p. 110. 

Francolinus schlegeli, Bocage (nec Heugl.) Orn. Angola, 
p. 407 (1881). 

Francolinus stuhlmanni, Reich. J. f. O. 1889, p. 270. 

Hab. Kast, South, and South-west Africa. 


7. FRANCOLINUS SCHLEGELI. 

Francolinus schlegelii, Heugl. J. f. O. 1863, p. 275; Heugl. 
Orn. N.O.-Afr. 11. p. 898, pl. xxx. (1873). 

Hab. Bougo, Equatorial Africa. 

In Captain Shelley’s collection there are two female 
specimens, obtained by him at Accra in 1872 and _provision- 
ally named Francolinus buckleyi, which may possibly belong 
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to the present species. They differ from the female of 
F. coqui in having the black lines over the eye and round 
the throat almost obsolete, the greater part of the basal 
two thirds of the inner primaries and secondaries chestnut, 
and the general tone of the top of the head and upper 
parts dull grey, with only narrow bars of rufous buff here 
and there. Possibly these birds may represent a distinct 
species, but in the absence of male specimens it is impossible 
to say. 


8. FRANCOLINUS STREPTOPHORUS. 
‘rancolinus streptophorus, Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 126. 
Hab. South foot of Mt. Elgon, Central East Africa. 


9. FRANCOLINUS SEPHENA. 

Perdix sephena, Smith, Rep. Exp. Centr. Afr. p. 55 (1836). 

Francolinus sephena, Newton, Ibis, 1868, p. 269. 

Francolinus pileatus, Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr. pl. 14 (1888). 

Chetopus pileatus, Bonap. C. R. xl. p. 882 (1856). 

Scleroptera pileata, Gurney, in Anderss. B. Damaral. 
p- 247 (1872). 

Hab. South Africa: on the east from the Transvaal to the 
Zambesi, and westwards to the northern part of Damaraland 
and to the north. 


10. FRaNCOLINUS GRANTI. 

Francolinus granti, Hartl. P. Z. 8S. 1865, p. 665, pl. 39. 
feo. 

Francolinus pileatus, Rupp. (nec Smith) Vog. N.O.-Afr. 
p. 106 (1845). 

Francolinus rovuma, Gray, List Birds, pt. v. Gall. p. 52 
(1867) [part ¢]. 

Francolinus schoanus, Heugl. Orn, N.O.-Afr. 11. p. 890, 
pl. 29. fig. 2 (1873). 

Francolinus ochrogaster, Hartl. J. f. O. 1882, p. 327. 

Hab. East Africa: from about 3°S. to 10° N. lat. 


11. FRANCOLINUS SPILOGASTER. 
Francolinus spilogaster, Salvadori, Ann. Mus. Civ. Genoy. 
vi. p. 541 (1888). 
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To be distinguished from F. kirki only by its greater size. 
Hab. North-east Africa: Harar, Shoa. 


12. FRANCOLINUS KIRKI. 

francolinus kirki, Hartl. P. Z. S. 1867, p. 827 ; Finsch & 
Hartl. Ost-Afr. p. 588, pl. x. fig. 1 (1870). 

Francolinus rovuma, Gray, List Birds, pt. v., Gall. p. 52 
(1867). 

Francolinus granti, Nicholson, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 359 ; 
Shelley; P2Z. S- 1881, p. 597. 

Hab. Kast Africa: from the Rovuma River to Dar-es- 
Salaam and Zanzibar Is. 


13. FRANCOLINUS ALBOGULARIS. 

Francolinus albogularis, Gray, List Gall. B. in. p. 35 (1844). 
Chetopus albogularis, Bonap. C. R. xli. p. 882 (1856). 
Hab. West Africa: Gambia and Casamanze. 


14. FRANCOLINUS SPILOLEMUS. 

Francolinus psilolemus, Gray, List Birds, pt. v. Gall. p. 50 
(1867). 

Hab. Shoa. 


15. FRANCOLINUS GUTTURALIS. 

Perdix gutturalis, Riipp. N. Wirbelth. p. 13 (1835). 

Francolinus gutturalis, Riipp. N.O.-Afr. p. 103, pl. 40 
(1845). 

Chetopus gutturalis, Bonap. C. R. xii. p. 882 (1856). 

Scleroptera gutturalis, Speke, Ibis, 1860, p. 248. 

Hab. North-east Africa: Bogos, Abyssinia, Somali-land 
(fide Speke). 


16. FRANCOLINUS FINSCHI. 
Francolinus finschi, Bocage, Orn. Angola, p. 406 (1881). 
Hab. South-western Africa: Benguela. 


17. FRANCOLINUS AFRICANUS. 

Pearled Partridge, var. A, Lath. Gen, Syn. ii. p. 773 (1783). 

Perdix afra, ath. (nec P. L. 8S. Mull.) Ind. Orn. ii. p. 648 
(1790). 

Francolinus afer, Gray, List Gall. B. iii, p. 384 (1844). 
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? Pternistes (Scleroptila) afra, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soe. 
p. 250 (1849). 

Chetopus afer, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Francolinus africanus, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. 
p. 823 (1819). 

As the majority of authors consider the Pternistes, or 
Bare-throated Francolins, as merely a subgenus of Franco- 
linus, 1 deem it advisable to adopt the later name /’. .afri- 
canus, Steph., for this species, in preference to Perdix afra, 
Lath., as that name (Yetrao afer) had already been used by 
P. L. S. Miiller for a species of Pternistes. 

Hab. South Africa: Transvaal and Cape Colony. 


18. FRANCOLINUS ULUENSIS, Sp. 0. 

I was at first somewhat doubtful whether two specimens 
collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson at Machakos, in the Ulu 
country, should be referred to F. gutturalis or not. One 
would certainly expect to find them distinct from the 
Abyssinian birds, and on comparing them with typical 
specimens from Abyssinia the differences, although few, 
seem sufficient to justify their separation. 

Both specimens are males, with fully-developed spurs, and 
they differ from F. gutturalis in the two following points. 
On the side of the neck, between the continuations of the 
rufous-buff superciliary and cheek-stripes, and behind the 
ear-coverts, lies a well-marked triangular patch, an inch or 
more in Jength, of white feathers with black tips. There is 
no trace of this in F. gutturalis, but it is equally distinct in 
F. afer from 8. Africa. Again, the feathers of the breast 
and belly, instead of having black shaft-stripes, are covered 
with irregular arch-shaped black bars, which give these parts 
an ocellated appearance much as in F. afer. The tarsus 
is longer than in F. gutturalis, 1-6 as against 1-4 inches. 

Total length 12-0 inches, wing 6°5, tail 2°9, tarsus 1°6. 

Hab. East Africa: Ulu country. 


19. FRANCOLINUS CASTANEICOLLIS. 

Francolinus castaneicollis, Salvadori, Ann. Mus. Civ. 
Genoy. vi. p. 542 (1888) ; Grant, Ibis, 1890, p. 350, pl. x1. 

Hab. North-east Africa: Lago, Ciar-Ciar, Shoa. 
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20. FRANCOLINUS LEVAILLANTI. 

Perdizx levaillantii, Valenc. Dict. Sci. Nat. xxxviil. p. 441 
(1825). 

Perdiz vaillantii, Temm. Pl. Col. v. pl. 83 (1829). 

Francolinus levaillanti, Gray, List Gall. B. iii. p. 33 (1844) ; 
Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr. pl. 85 (1849). 

Pternistes (Scleroptila) levaillanti, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. 
Soc. p. 250 (1849). 

Chetopus levaillanti, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Perdia levaillantoides, Smith, Rep. Exp. Cent. Afr. p. 55 
(1836). 

No doubt Smith intended the name P. Jevaillantoides to 
apply to the bird which he afterwards named F. gariepensis ; 
but from the description it is clear that the specimen de- 
scribed belonged to F. levaillanti. 

Hab. South Africa: Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal, 
Cape Colony. 


21. FRANCOLINUS ELGONENSIS. 
Francolinus elgonensis, Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 126. 
Hab. Central East Africa: Mount Elgon, 11,000 feet. 


22. FRANCOLINUS GARIEPENSIS. 

Francolinus gariepensis, Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr. pls. 83 
[og] & 84 [2] (1843). 

Chetopus yariepensis, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Hab. Eastern South Africa: Transvaal west of the 
Drakenberg Mountains. 


23. FRANCOLINUS JUGULARIS. 

Francolinus gariepensis, auct. (nee Smith), 

Scleroptera gariepensis, Gurney, in Anderss. B. Damaral. 
p. 245 (1872). 

Francolinus jugularis, Bittikofer, Notes Leyd. Mus. xi. 
pp. 76, 77, pl. iv. (1889). 

Hab. Western South Africa: from Gt. Namaqualand 
northwards to Angola. 


24. FRANCOLINUS SHELLEYI. 
Francolinus gariepensis, auct. (nec Smith). 
Francolinus shelleyi, Grant, Ibis, 1890, p. 348. 
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Hab. Eastern South Africa: east of the Drakenberg Mts., 
Natal, Swaziland, and the Umfuli River. ? East Africa: 
Zanzibar (Mischer). 


25. FRANCOLINUS GULARIS. 

Perdix gularis, Temm. Pig. et Gall. im. pp. 401, 731 
(1815) ; Gray, Ill. Ind. Zool. pl. 56. fig. 1 (1830-32). 

Francolinus gularis, Gray, List Gall. B. 11. p. 84 (1844). 

Ortygornis gularis, Jerd. B. Ind. ii. p. 573 (1863); Hume 
& Marshall, Game B. Ind. ii. p. 59, pl. (1879). 

Perdix monogrammica, Less. Traité d’Orn. p. 504 (1831). 

Hab. Northern India: Terai region skirting the southern 
base of the Himalayas from Pilibhit to Sadiya in Eastern 
Assam, Cachar, and Tipperah. 


26. FRANCOLINUS ADSPERSUS. 

Francolinus adspersus, Waterh. in Alexander’s Exp. i. 
p. 267, pl. [imm.]. 

Chetopus adspersus, Bonap. C. BR. xl. p. 882 (1856). 

Scleroptera adspersa, Gurney, in Anderss. B. Damaral. 
p- 247 (1872). 

Hab. Western South Africa: from the Orange River to 
the Cunene, and inland to Lake Ngami. 


27, FRANCOLINUS GRISEOSTRIATUS. 
Francolinus griseostriatus, Grant, Ibis, 1890, p. 349, pl. x. 
Hab. West Africa: River Quanza*. 


28. FRANCOLINUS BICALCARATUS. 

Tetrao bicalcaratus, Linn. 8. N.1. p. 277 (1766). 

Perdix bicalcarata, Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 643 (1790). 

Francolinus bicalcaratus, Gray, List Gall. B. i. p. 33 
(1844). 

Chetopus bicalcaratus, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Senegal Partridge, Lath. Gen. Syn. 11. p. 757 (1783). 

Perdria du Sénégal, D’ Aubent. Pl. Enl. ii. pl. 47 (no. 137). 

Francolinus senegalensis, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. 
p. 330 (1819). 

Didymacis senegalensis, Reichenb. Handb. Gall. fig. 1768 
(1853). 


* Given by mistake as “ River Congo ” in the original description. 
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Perdix adansoni, Temm. Pig. et Gall. 11. pp. 805 & 717 
(1815). 

Chetopus adansoni, Swains. West Afr. 11. p. 217 (1837). 

Francolinus albiscapus, Reichenb. Handb. Gall. figs. 1753 
& 1754 (1853). 

Hab. West Africa: from the Niger to the Mogador Coast. 


29. FRANCOLINUS CLAPPERTONI. 

Francolinus clappertoni, Children, Denh. & Clapperton’s 
itravy. App. xxt. p. 198 (1826); Gray, Gen. By in. p. 505, 
pl. 130 (1846). 

Perdiz clappertoni, Cretzsch. Rupp. Atl. p. 18, pl. 9 (1826). 

Chetopus clappertoni, Bonap. C. R. xlu. p. 882 (1856). 

Francolinus riippelli, Gray, List Gall. B. ii. p. 33 (1844) 
[synonymy only]. 

Hab. Kordofan, Darfur, and Bornu. 

30. FRANCOLINUS GEDGII. 

Francolinus gedgii, Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 124. 

Hab. Central East Africa: Elgon Plains. 


31. FRANCOLINUS HARTLAUBI. 
Francolinus hartlaubi, Bocage, J. Sc. Lisb. 11. p. 350 (1869). 
Hab. Western South Africa: Benguela. 


32. FRANCOLINUS ICTERORHYNCHUS, 

Francolinus icterorhynchus, Heugl. J. f. O. 1863, p. 275 ; 
Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. p. 894, pl. 29. fig. 1 (1873). 

Hab. Central Africa: Bongo, Djur, Kosanga, and west of 
Albert Nyanza. 


33. FRANCOLINUS SHARPII, Sp. 0. 

Francolinus riippelli, Gray, List Gall. B. ii. p. 33 (1844) 
[Abyssinian specimens]. 

Chetopus riippellit, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Francolinus clappertoni, Des Murs in Lefebvre’s Voy. en 
Abyss. p. 146, pl. xii. (1845-50) ; Antin. e Salvad. Cat. Ucc. 
p. 134 (1878); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civ. Genov. xxi. p. 211 
(1884). 

In 1826 Children described Francolinus clappertoni in 
Denham and Clapperton’s ‘ Travels,’ App. xxi. p. 198. The 
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type was obtained in Bornu (see Denham’s ‘Narrative,’ 
p- 320), and is preserved in the Natural History Museum. 
There is a second specimen in the same collection which was 
obtained by Mr. Petherick in Kordofan. 

In 1826 Cretzschmar figured and redescribed the same 
species in Riippell’s ‘Atlas, p. 13, pl. 9, under the name of 
Perdix clappertoni, from six specimens obtained by Riippell 
in Kordofan, who also recorded the bird from Darfur and 
Bornu. The figure is a good one, and shows the distinctive 
characters of the species at a glance. 

In 1844 Gray published the third part of his ‘ List of the 
specimens of Birds in the British Museum,’ and, for some 
inexplicable reason, he imagined that Cretzschmar’s figure 
represented a species distinct from F. clappertoni, Children, 
so he renamed the former Francolinus riippelli (p. 33), and 
in 1846 figured the latter type as F. clappertoni, in the 
‘Genera of Birds,’ ii. p. 505, pl. 180.4 

Anyone comparing these two figures, Cretzschmar’s in 
‘Rupp. Atl.’ pl. 9, and Gray’s in ‘Gen. B.’ pl. 130, will see 
at once that they represent the same species. 

The name F. riippelli is therefore simply a synonym of 
F. clappertoni, though by some mistake it has been applied 
by the majority of authors to the Abyssinian bird, which is 
really a very distinct species, and has never possessed a 
-name, though it is well figured by Des Murs in Lefebvre’s 
‘Voy. en Abyss.’ p. 146, pl. xii. (1845-50). I therefore 
propose the name of F. sharpit for the Abyssinian bird, in 
honour of my colleague, Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

Hab. North-east Africa: Bogosland, Abyssinia, and Shoa. 


34. FRANCOLINUS CAPENSIS. 

Cape Partridge, Lath. Gen. Syn. i. p. 756 (1783). 

Tetrao capensis, Gmel. Syst. Nat. i. p. 759 (1788) ; Forst. 
Desc. Anim. p. 400 (1844), and Icon. ined. pl. 135. 

Perdix capensis, Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 643 (1790). 

Francolinus capensis, Gray, List Gall. B. iii. p. 34 (1844). 

Pternistes (Clamator) capensis, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. 
Soc. p. 250 (1849). 
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Chetopus capensis, Bouap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Perdiz clamator, Temm. Pig. et Gall. iii. pp. 298, 717 
(1815). 

Francolinus clamata, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. p. 327 
(1819). 

Francolinus clamator, Layard, B. 8. Afr. p. 268 (1867). 

Perdix (Francolinus) clamosus, Less. Traité d’Orn. p. 504, 
pl. 87. fig. 2 (1831). 

Perdix nudicollis, Temm. Pig. et Gall. iii. pp. 317 & 720 
(1815) [part]. 

Hab. South Africa: Cape Colony, extending to the 
Orange River, and Robben Island. 


35. FRANCOLINUS NATALENSIS, 

Francolinus natalensis, Smith, 8S. Afr. Journ. (2) p. 48 
(1833) ; Smith, Ill. Zool. 8. Afr. pl. 13 (1838). 

Chetopus natalensis, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Perdiz lechoho, Smith, Rep. Exp. Cent. Afr. p. 54 (1836). 

Hab. Eastern South Africa: Matabeleland, Transvaal, 
Swaziland, Natal. 


36. FRANCOLINUS HILDEBRANDTI, 

Francolinus (Scleroptera) hildebrandti, Cabanis, J. f. O. 
1878, p. 206, and 1879, p. 243, pl. iv. fig. 2; Grant, Ann. 
Mag. N. H. ix. p. 144 (1891). 

Francolinus altumi, Fischer & Reich. J. f. O. 1884, p. 179, 
pl. i. 

The last collection sent home by Mr. F. J. Jackson con- 
tains an immature specimen changing from the female or 
“ hildebrandti”’ plumage into that of the male or “ altumi.” 
This specimen in many points agrees well enough with 
Dr. Reichenow’s description of F. fischeri, but the wings and 
tail are brown, mottled with rufous buff, instead of clear 
rust-red, barred with dark brown as in the Jatter. 

Hab. East Africa: Masai-land, Kilimanjaro and Kikuyu. 


37. FRANCOLINUS FISCHERI. 
Francolinus fischeri, Reich. J. £. O. 1887, p. 51. 
Hab. Ussure, Victoria Nyanza. 
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38. FRANCOLINUS OCULEUS. 

Perdix oculea, Temm. Pig. et Gall. i11. pp. 408, 733 (1815); 
Gray, Ill. Ind. Zool. i. pl. 58 (1830-382). 

Galloperdix oculea, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Caloperdix oculea, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 160. 

Rollulus oculeus, Gray, List B. pt. v. Gall. p. 65 (1867). 

Caloperdiz oculeus, Hume & Marsh, Game B. u. p. 101, 
pl. (1879). 

Calloperdiz oculeus, Hume, Str. F. viii. p. 69 ( (1879), 

Tetrao ocellatus, Raff. Trans. Linn. Soe. xiii. p. 322 (1822). 

Cryptonyx ocellatus, Vig. Zool. Journ. iv. p. 349 (1829). 

Rollulus ocellatus, Gray, List of Gall. i. p. 43 (1844). 

Caloperdix ocellata, Blyth, B. Burm. p. 151 (1875). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 

Specimens from Sumatra and. Java are, on the whole, less 
brightly coloured on the underparts than Malaccan birds, 
and the chest, even in perfectly adult and old specimens, 
has the basal halves of the feathers irregularly barred with 
black ; the black feathers also of the upper back, instead of 
being ornamented by a white submarginal line, are irregularly 
barred with yellowish white. I must, however, add that a 
female specimen from Malacca obtained by Dr. Maingay 
represents an intermediate form, the breast and underparts 
being darker and similar to other Malayan birds, but some 
of the feathers of the chest are barred with black, while the 
markings on the upper back, though white, are disposed as 
transverse bars, instead of following the shape of the feathers. 
It is for this reason impossible to separate the two forms, 
which would no doubt be regarded by some as incipient 
species. 


39. FRANCOLINUS SCHUETTI. 

Francolinus (Scleroptera) schuetti, Cab. J. f. O. 1880, 
p.ool and sst pl. i: 

Hab. West Africa: Lunda, Angola. East Africa: Kili- 
manjaro dist., 5000 to 6000 feet. 


40. FRANCOLINUS SQUAMATUS. 
Francolinus squamatus, Cassin, P. Ac. Philad. viii. p. 321 
(1857). 
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Francolinus petiti, Bocage, J. Se. Lisb. vil. p. 68 (1879). 

Francolinus modestus, Cab. J. £. O. 1889, p. 89. 

I have, without hesitation, added Francolinus modestus, 
Cab., to the synonymy of this species. Some years ago, 
Dr. Cabanis sent to the Natural-History Museum specimens 
which he believed to be new, and to which he had given 
the MS. name of F. grisetmarginatus. These proved to be 
F. squamatus, Cassin. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the name F. grisei- 
marginatus was never published, and I have little doubt that 
the name F. modestus has since been given to these speci- 
mens, for the description agrees perfectly with the present 
species and the geographical range is the same. 

Hab. West Africa: Loango Coast and Gaboon. 


41. FRANCOLINUS AHANTENSIS. 

Francolinus ahantensis, Temm. Bijdr. tot de Dierk. 1. p. 49, 
pl. 14 (1854). 

Francolinus ashantensis, Gray, List Birds, pt. v. Gall. p. 51 
(1867). 

Hab. West Africa: Loango Coast, Gold Coast, Liberia. 


42. FRANCOLINUS JACKSONI. (Plate I.) 
Francolinus jacksoni, Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 123. 
Hab, East Africa: Kikuyu Country. 


43. FRANCOLINUS ERCKELI. 

Perdiz erckelii, Riipp. N. Wirbelth. p. 12 (1835). 

Francolinus erckelii, Des Murs in Lefebvre’s Voy. en 
Abyss. p. 144, pl. 11 (1845-50). 

Francolinus erkelii, Gray, List Gall. B. 11. p. 33 (1844). 

Chetopus erkeli, Bonap. C. R. xl. p. 882 (1856). 

? Francolinus icteropus, Heugl. J. f. O. 1862, p. 412; Hartl. 
Eo 42S. 1865, p. 666, pl. 39. fig. 2. 

Hab. North-east Africa: Bogos; Eastern Abyssinia to 
Shoa and westwards to Wogara, 2,500 to 11,000 feet. 
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Key to the Genus Pternistes. 


A. Feathers of the back and scapulars with dark 
brown shaft-stripes. 
a, Neck-feathers black, with white or pale buff 
margins. 
a, Feathers of the lower breast and belly uni- 
form black, or black or rufous-brown with 
a white band down the centre, and often 
a blackish shaft-streak. 

a’. Feathers from the gape to the cheek 
black (freckled with white in the fe- 
males and young). 

a®, Sides of the feathers of the lower 


breast and belly black; with spurs.. P. nudicollis, 3. 


b%. Sides of the feathers of the lower 

breast and belly rufous brown; no 

BPUTSC Gael cima cou ymas te ee 

6. Feathers from the gape to the cheek white. 

ce’. Feathers of lower breast and belly 

| SIEVS a Tetntlereesre ts arian ies Oe etc 

d°, Feathers of the lower breast and belly 

black, with a narrow white stripe 

down the middle .....5.0:e60++.08 

b'. Feathers of the lower breast and belly 

white, with a wide central band of black 
down the middle of each feather. 

c?, Upper chest grey, each feather finely 
dotted towards the extremity with 
blacks nih SOUEs' 0 ec os eee acie 

d?, Chest brownish grey, with black shaft- 
ALREPESs HO CSHUTS/ ies eurietec Gicisei esate ae 

c'. Feathers of the lower breast and belly 
white, finely vermiculated with black, 
and widely margined with chestnut. 

e?. Without black shaft-streaks .......... 

f?. With black shaft-streaks ............ 

d'. Feathers of the lower breast and belly 
umber-brown, like those of the back, with 
dark shaft-streaks ; feathers of the middle 
of the belly mottled on the sides. 

g?. Edged with dark chestnut............ 

h?, Not edged with chestnut ............ 

b. Neck-feathers white, with black and rufous- 
brown margins; under surface white, with 
broad rufous-brown margins and black shaft- 

SUID) NET ae pain OO OId OO ord 0 OOD OIO0 5 015 


P. nudicollis, 2. 


P. humboldti, 3. 


P. humboldti, 2. 


P. afer, 3. 


Pafer32. 


P. cranchi, 3 Q. 
P. boehmi, $ Q. 


P. swainsoni, 3. 
P. swainsoni, 2. 


P. rufopictus. 
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B. Feathers of the back and scapulars with white 
shaft-stripes. 
ce. Feathers of the chest white, edged with brown. P. leucoscepus, 5 Q. 
d. Feathers of the chest brown, shading into 
chestnut towards the base, and with a narrow 
white shaft-stripe, forming a triangular white 
patch. atebhoextremity . ..2. 4.0 esc s scene P. infuscatus, 3 Q. 


1. PrerNiIsTES NUDICOLLIs. 

Le Gorge-nue, Buff. Hist. Nat. ii. p. 444 (1771). 

Bare-necked Partridge, Lath. Gen. Syn. ii. p. 759 (1783). 

Tetrao nudicollis, Bodd. Tabl. Pl. Eni. p. 11, no. 180 (1783). 

Perdix nudicollis, Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 644 (1790). 

Pternistes nudicollis, Gray, List Gall. B. iii. p. 32 (1844). 

Francolinus nudicollis, Gray, Gen. B. iii. p. 506 (1846). 

Francolinus capensis, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. p. 333 
(1819) [part]. 

Hab. South Africa: Transvaal, Cape Colony. 


2. PrerRNIsTEs HUMBOLDTI. 

Francolinus humboldti, Peters, MB. Berl. Akad. Wissensch. 
1854, p. 134. 

Pternistes humboldti, Bocage, J. f.0. 1876, p. 304; Grant, 
Ann. Mag. N. H. vi. p. 145 (1891). 

Francolinus nudicoilis, Fischer & Reich. J. f. O. 1879, 
p. 339. 

Pternistes nudicollis, Fischer, J. £.O. 1885, p. 121; Shelley, 
P. Z. S. 1881, p. 597. 

Francolinus (Pternistes) leucopareus, Fischer & Reich. J. 
f. O. 1884, p. 263. 

Pternistes leucopareus, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 121; 
Matschie, J. f. O. 1889, p. 340; Reich. J. f. O. 1890, p. 77. 

Hab, Kast Africa: from the Zambesi to the River Tana. 


3. PreRNISTES AFER. 

La Perdrie d Afrique, D’Aubent. Pl. Enl. ii. pl. 48 
(no. 180). 

La Perdrizx rouge, Buff. Hist. Nat. ii. p. 44 (1771). 

Tetrao afer, Mill. S. N. Suppl. p. 129 (1776). 

Red-necked Partridge, Lath. Gen. Syn. ii. p. 771 (1783). 

Tetrao rubricollis, Gmel. S. N. 1. p. 758 (1788). 
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Perdix rubricollis, Lath, Ind. Orn. ii. p. 648 (1790). 

Francolinus rubricollis, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. 
p. 335 (1819). 

Pternistes rubricollis, Bocage, J. Sci. Lisb. 11. p.175 (1871). 

Perdix nudicollis, Temm. Pig. et Gall. i. p. 817, 720 
(1815) [part]. 

Pternistes nudicollis, Gurney in Anderss. B. Damara- 
land, p. 244 (1872). 

Pternistes sclateri, Bocage, J. Sci. Lisb. i. p. 327, pl. vi. 
(1868). 

Hab. Western South Africa: Mossamedes, Benguela, 
Angola. 


4, PYERNISTES CRANCHI. 

Perdix cranchi, Leach, in Tuckey’s Narrat. Explor. River 
Zaire, App. p. 408 (1818). 

Francolinus cranchi, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xi. p. 836 
(1819). 
_» Pternistes cranchi, Wagl. Isis, 1832, p. 1229; Gray, List. 
Gall. B. iu. p. 32 (1844). 

Perdix punctulata, Gray, Ill. Ind. Zool. 1. pl. 48. fig. 3 
(1833-4). 

Arboricola punctulata, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 160. 

Pternistes lucani, Bocage, J. Sci. Lisb. vu. p. 68 (1879). 
_ Hab. West Africa: Congo; Marungu Country, west of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

5. PreRNISTES BOEHMI. 

Francolinus cranchi, Finsch & Hartl. (nee Leach) Ost-Afr. 
Pp. 0295 pl. ax. (1870). 

Pternistes bohmi, Reich. J. f. O. 1885, p. 465. 

Francolinus rubricollis, Bohm, J. £. O. 1885, pp. 39, 71. 

Hab. Central Kast Africa: Usui, Victoria Nyanza, Unyam- 
uesi, Unyanyembe, Ugogo. 

6. PruRNISTES SWAINSONI. 

Perdix swainsoni, Smith, Rep. Exp. Cent. Atr. p. 54 (1836). 

Francolinus swainsoni, Smith, Ill. Zool. 8S. Afr. pl.12 (1838). 

Pternistes swainsoni, Gray, List Gall. B. iii. p. 32 (1844). 

Hab. South Africa: Matabele, Transvaal, Cape Colony, 
Damaraland. 
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7. PYERNISTES RUFOPICTUS. 
Pternistes rufopictus, Reich. J. f. O. 1887, p. 52. 
Hab. Central Kast Africa: Wembaere, Victoria Nyanza. 


8. PrERNISTES LEUCOSCEPUS. 

Perdix rubricollis, Cretasch. (nec Gmel.) Riipp. Atl. p. 44, 
pl. 380 (1826) [figure resembles P. infuscatus]. 

Pternistes rubricolliis, Gray, List Gall. B. ii. p. 382 (1844). 

Francolinus rubricollis, Gray, Gen. B. i. p. 506 (1846) 
[part]. 

Pternistes asiatica, Licht. Nomencel. Av. p. 84 (1854). 

Francolinus leucoscepus, Gray, List Birds, pt. v. Gall. p. 48 
(1867). 

Lichtensteiu’s name (asiaticus), so far as priority goes, 
should stand for this species; but as the name is misleading, 
and there was no description, I have determined to adopt 
the later name (/ewcoscepus) of G. R. Gray. 

Hab. North-east Africa: Massowah, Bogos, Abyssinia, 
Somali. 


9. PrERNISTES INFUSCATUS. 

Pternistes rubricollis, Ripp. N.O.-Afr. p. 106 (1845) ; 
Reich. J. f. O. 1891, p. 143. 

Pternistes infuscatus, Cabanis, J. f. O. 1868, p. 413; 
Cabanis, v. d. Decken’s Reis. in. p. 44, pl. 14 (1869). 

Pternistes clappertoni, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 295. 

Hab, East Africa: from Mamboio northwards to Kili- 
manjaro and 'T'aveta. 


I11.—Some further Notes on the Periods occupied by Birds in 
the Incubation of their Eggs. By Witu1aMm Evans, F.R.S-E. 


Since my paper on Incubation appeared in ‘The Ibis’ for 
January last (1890, p. 52), some additional information has 
been collected which it may be well now to bring under the 
notice of those interested in the subject. 

In W. J. Broderip’s ‘Leaves from the Note-book of a 
Naturalist,’ 1852 (p. 14), the period of incubation in the case 
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of the Condor (Sarcorhamphus gryphus) is stated to be 54 
days—an interesting record for the knowledge of which I am 
indebted to Professor Newton. In the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britan- 
nica’ (9th ed. vi. p. 253) the period assigned to this bird is 
seven weeks, which does not differ very materially from that 
given by Broderip. 

The ‘ Zoologist ? for 1881 (p. 106) contains what appears 
to be a reliable record of the hatching of three eggs of the 
Common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris) by a tame bird of the 
same species. Incubation is said to have lasted 31 days. 

From Dr. Gigliol’s ‘ Primo Resoconto dei Risultati della 
Inchiesta Ornitologica in Italia,” to which Messrs. Eagle 
Clarke and Harvie-Brown have kindly drawn my attention, 
it appears that the duration of incubation was one of the 
points upon which the army of observers who make returns 
to the ‘ Ufficio Ornitologico” were asked to report. This 
elicited from several of the observers a series of statements 
which will be found in their reports, as recently pub- 
lished by the Italian Government in the second part of the 
above-mentioned work. A careful analysis of these state- 
ments and a comparison of them with ascertained facts shake 
my confidence in the accuracy of the bulk of them, and make 
me doubt whether, as a whole, they are of any real 
value. What seem to me to be manifest inconsistencies 
and contradictions present themselves at every turn. For 
instance, according to the table (p. 13) furnished by one 
observer, the period is the same, namely 16 to 18 days, for 
the Siskin, the Tawny Owl, the Stone Curlew, &e. Another 
observer gives (p. 187) 8 days for the Cirl Bunting and 10 for 
the Larks ; while a third tells us (p. 354) that Larks, Finches, 
and Buntings incubate 15 to 20 days. At p. 190 the Land 
Rail’s period is set down at 12 days, and on p. 228 at 20-22 
days. In the case of several of the Partridges, the Black 
Grouse, and the Ptarmigan, incubation is said to last from 18 
to 20 days, an understatement, as it seems to me, of about 5 
days. Again, is it possible that eggs of the Bearded Vulture 
(Gypaétus barbatus) can be hatched in “about 20 days” 
(pt. 1, p. 420.)? Many other difficulties might be pointed 
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out, but I invite those interested in the subject to consult 
the volumes for themselves and to draw their own conclusions. 
It is a pity the methods employed to ascertain the duration 


of incubation are not explained. 
The following Table contains the results of some further 
experiments made by me during the summer of last year on 


the same lines as 1 


n 1889 and 1890. 


Number 
Species. Period. Means employed. | of eggs 
hatched. 
PULOUS METUG «vcs | 15th day. Incubator. il 
(Blackbird. ) 
Ruticilla phenicurus ....| 14th day. do. 1 
(Redstart.) | 14 days from laying of last | Nest watched. 
ege. 
Erithacus rubecula ...... | 15 to 14 days. Incubator. 2 
(Redbreast.) | 
Acrocephalus phragmitis.. 15th day. | do. 1 
(Sedge Warbler.) 
La CET CH 14th day (end of). | do. 1 
(Great Tit.) | 
Motacilla lugubris ...... | 14th day (middle of). do. 2 
(Pied Wagtail.) 
Harundo rustica ........ 15th day (2nd half or). Hedge-Sparrow. if 
(Swallow.) | 
Alauda arvensis ........| 13 to 14 days. Incubator. 2 
(Sky-Lark. ) | | 
Sterna fluviatilis ........ 21 days (almost exactly.) | | 
(Common Tern.) 22nd day (1st half of). do. hs} 
Z1st day (2nd half of). 
Totanus calidris ........ 23rd day. do. 3 
(Redshank.) 
Procellaria pelagica ...... 36th day (1st half of). do. 1 
(Storm Petrel.) | 


In my former paper the opinion was expressed (p. 89) 


that the period in the case of the Redshank had been under- 
stated by previous writers, a view which the above-mentioned 
incubator-period fully sustains. 

Half a dozen eggs of the Storm Petrel, kindly procured 
for me by Messrs. Harvie-Brown and Eagle Clarke during 
their cruise among the Hebrides last summer, were placed in 
the incubator on Sth July, and it was with peculiar interest 
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that I watched their progress till the 31st, when I had to 
leave home. Before leaving I tested the eggs at light and in 
water, and was satisfied that five of them not only contained 
living embryos, but that they were several days from hatch- 
ing. In my absence Mr. Eagle Clarke kindly continued the 
daily observations, and was able to report that early on the 
33rd day two of the chicks had chipped their shells. Only 
one of them, however, lived to hatch out. This took place 
three days later, or after an incubation of fully 35 days, in a 
temperature of from 102° to 103° Fahr. Considering the size 
of the egg, and still more of the bird itself, this is a remark- 
ably long period of incubation, but, though fully a week 
more than the imperfect observation made for me in Shetland 
in 1889 led me to expect, I see no reason to suppose that it 
was abnormally prolonged. The fact that, although only one 
egg was hatched, two were chipped at precisely the same time, 
is of considerable importance, and practically doubles the 
weight of the observation. Possibly under purely natural 
conditions the interval between chipping and hatching may, 
as a rule, be less than three days, and therefore from 33 to 
35 days would perhaps be a very fair general conclusion to draw 
from these observations regarding the duration of incubation 
in this small Petrel. Reliable information regarding the 
period of incubation in allied species, such as the Manx 
Shearwater and the Fulmar, will now be looked forward to 
with more interest than ever. 

We have yet a great deal to learn before we can dogmatize 
on this subject, but I think my observations warrant the 
general conclusions which I indicated at the close of my 
paper, namely (1) that each well-defined natural group of 
birds has a characteristic period of incubation; and (2) that 
within each group the larger the egg the longer the period. 
Within each group, however, the range of duration is appa- 
rently slight, as compared with the differences in the size 
of the eggs. 
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IV.—A few Remarks on Mr. Oates’s ‘ Birds of British 

India? By W. E. Brooks. 
Everyone who has consulted Mr. Oates’s volumes on the 
Birds of British India must be delighted with this excellent 
and very useful work. There are, however, a few corrections 
which I should like to make, as the results of my own obser- 
vations. 

Vol. I. p. 17.—The Himalayan Crow, Corvus intermedius, 
Adams, is united with the large Crow of the plains, C. ma- 
crorhynchus, Wagler, formerly known as C. culminatus. 
This is wrong, for the hill bird has a hoarse Raven-like 
voice, while that of the plains bird is a clear-toned note: 
there is quite as much difference in their notes as there is 
between bass and tenor of the human voice. I found, too, 
that the tail of the hill species, as a rule, exceeded in length 
that of the plains bird. Crows do not vary much in size, 
and not at all in colour when wholly black ; but this extreme 
difference in voice entirely forbids, I think, the union of the 
two species. And is there no difference in form of bill? I 
think there is. 

Vol. L. pp. 344—345.—The difference between the two Gold- 
crests consists in the lighter coloration of Regulus hima- 
layensis and the grey colour about the neck, which I have not 
observed in R. ecristatus. In this respect the Himalayan 
species is more like the North-American R. satrapa. I am 
inclined to think the Japanese species may prove identical 
with the Himalayan one, but have not the means for com- 
parison. I would keep Regulus himalayensis, Blyth, distinct 
from R. cristatus, with which it does not altogether agree. 

Vol. I. p. 893.  Hypolais caligata—This bird was con- 
founded in collections with H. rama. Looking over my 
collection, Dr. Jerdon suggested that the smaller birds were 
distinct; and this led me to procure large series of both 
species, from which it resulted that when freshly moulted 
H. rama is a sort of pale greyish or mouse-brown, while 
H. caligata is a warm rufous-brown, like Acrocephalus agri- 
cola. I refer to the upper surface of the birds. Ina short 
time the bright sun changes both birds to much the same 
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tone. This shows that, where there is close affinity, freshly 
moulted examples are valuable in determining a species. 
H. caligata has notes, too, that I did not hear from H. rama. 
The habits of the two species differ somewhat; for while 
H. rama will mostly be found in the babool bushes or trees, 
H. caligata prefers a cotton-field ; and in the cotton-fields I 
procured most of my examples. 

Vol. I. p. 406. Phylloscopus neglectus and P. sindianus.— 
P. neglectus can hardly be called a Phylloscopus at all; in 
structure of bill, notes, and habits it is more like Sylvia (a 
Whitethroat), while P. sindianus is a typical Phylloscopus in 
every respect. The note is a true “ tisyip,” as Blyth terms 
it, and in size and general appearance the only bird with 
which it is likely to be confounded is P. tristis; but it wants the 
green and the yellow of P. tristis, The call-notes are also quite 
different—shrill, faint, and sibilant in P. ¢ristis, and loud, 
clear, and Willow-Wren-like in P. sindianus; only the call 
of the latter is very much louder than that of the English 
Willow Wren, and no small bird can be heard a greater 
distance than P. sindianus. Its loud clear call is simply 
astonishing. It being winter-time when I procured it, I never 
heard its song. It and P. tristis were both quite common in 
the tamarisk bushes near Sukur, and so was P. neglectus ; so 
that I had ample opportunities of comparing the three. 

Vol. I. p. 425. Cryptolopha xanthoschista.—1 would 
separate the North-west bird as C. albosuperciliaris, Blyth. 
These two are of the same size, but the fine dark blue tone 
of the Eastern bird forbids its identification with the North- 
west pale ashy-brown bird. The two species are very 
correctly shown in the plate (xx.) of ‘ Lahore to Yarkand.’ 

Vol. Il. p. 61. Pratincola maura.—I cannot believe that 
the small P. indica, which breeds plentifully in the Hima- 
layas, is identical with the much larger bird, more resembling 
in coloration P. rubicola of Europe. 

In the North-west Himalayas, I met only with the small 
species. I believe there are two species at least. As well 
as I remember, the larger bird is more eastern. Placing 
a typical specimen of the small species (P. imdica) alongside 
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one of the large examples on which Canon Tristram founded 
his P. robusta, identity is quite out of the question ; not only 
have we an immense difference in size, but the style of colora- 
tion is quite different. 

Vol. Il. p. 312.  Anthus spinoletta—I would keep 
A. blakistoni, Swinhoe, distinct. It is smaller, and in winter 
plumage has well-defined small breast-spots, as opposed to 
the larger and more cloudy ones of the European bird. A 
difference of *3 in the length of wing precludes identity. 

Vol. II. p. 324. Alauda arvensis.—The large Lark of the 
Punjab is certainly not A. arvensis, and A. dulcivoxr, Hodgs., 
should be kept distinct. My intermediate-sized Lark, 4. gut- 
tata of the Cashmere valley, is distinct from both—a 
smaller bird, though much larger than A. gulgula; and it has 
one peculiarity—when newly moulted, the reddish parts of 
the plumage are a dull purple-brown, as opposed to the 
bright rufous of A. gu/gula. Towards winter-time, and in 
spring, the Larks weather to the one sandy light tone, and 
comparisons as to supposed identity should be made just 
after the moult: at this time only can safe work be done. 
Unlike other genera, the voice in true 4/lauda is much the 
same in every species that I have met with (let me here 
observe I have never seen the Wood-Lark in life), so that 
the voice is no help in separating them. Clearly there are 
several species of d/auda, and the poiuts of difference are not 
yet determined, perhaps never will be, for there is not such 
a difficult group to be found anywhere. Some of the Eastern 
Himalayan birds are intensely red, and quite different from 
the Mountain Sky-Larks of the North-west. Carefully 
collected examples of all the Indian Sky-Larks, just after 
the autumnal moult and properly sexed and measured, with 
soft parts accurately noted, would throw some light on the 
subject; and the same is the case with regard to the Sky- 
Larks of China and other parts of Asia. 

Vol. Il. p. 826. Alauda gulgula.—To the synonyms 
should be added A. cwlivor, Swinhoe, but from them must 
be deducted my A. australis. The type of the latter is in the 
Calcutta Museum, and it is quite impossible to unite that 
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fine Lark with the little A. gulgula. This southern Lark must 
be kept distinct for the present at least. As well as I can 
remember, the type was procured in the Nilghiri Hills. 

The bill and feet of A. dulcivor differ from those of 
A. arvensis. The former has also the longest wing. Swin- 
hoe’s A. pekinensis appeared to me to be much more like 
true A. arvensis. 


V.—Description of a new Species of Wren from North-east 
India, together with an Account of its Nest and Eggs. By 
E. C. Srewartr Baker, District Superintendent of Police, 
North Cachar. 


(Plate II.) 


I wave recently obtained in Northern Cachar an example of a 
Wren which I believe to be new to science, and propose to 
characterize as 


ELACHURA HAPLONOTA, sp.u. (Plate IT.) 


Similis Z. punctate, sed supra concolor, minimé albo-punctata, 
dorsi punctis albis nullis, et remigibus caudaque unico- 
loribus nec nigro transfasciatis distinguenda. 


Description.—W hole upper plumage and wing-coverts dark 
umber-brown, rather lighter on the rump and tail-coverts, 
the feathers obsoletely edged with rather pale sienna-brown ; 
wings dark cinnamon-brown on the exposed parts, and dark- 
brown where unexposed (in the closed wing); tail brown, 
tinged with cinnamon-red, but not so strongly as are the wing- 
quills; lores fulvous-brown, dusky next the axis; chin and 
throat white, tinged with fulvous, and the feathers, except 
in the centre, tipped with dusky; breast and sides of neck 
fulvous-brown, the feathers tipped with brown and subtipped 
with white, the white being most prominent in the centre of 
the breast ; centre of abdomen and belly white; flanks and 
under tail-coverts fulvous-brown, some of the feathers of 
the former tipped with white; thighs greyish brown, the 
feathers with the shafts slightly paler; under wing-coverts 
grey; axillaries dark fulvous-brown. 
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Bill dark horny, slightly paler at the commissure and tip, 
gape black, mouth bluish fleshy ; irides light red; legs san- 
guineous fleshy ; claws very pale. 

Length—measured in the flesh, immediately after death— 
4°15 inches, wing 1°95, tail 1°58, bill at front -41, and from 
gape °52, tarsus barely ‘6, first primary °72, second 1:02, third 
1:25, fourth to secondaries 1°35, length of hind claw nearly 
728. 

Besides the differences pointed out above, the measure- 
ments of the new species appear to be quite different. Oates 
(‘Fauna of British India,’ vol. i. p. 340) gives the following 
dimensions of H. punctata—length about 4°5 inches, tail 1:2, 
wing 1°8; so that H. punctata would appear to be a bigger 
bird, with a shorter tail and wing. The specimen of HKlachura 
haplonota above described was obtained on the Hungrum 
Peak in the North Cachar Hills. It was trapped on its nest 
under the following circumstances :— 

On the 11th May, 1891, I was engaged in visiting numer- 
ous nests which had been previously marked down for me 
by some Naga boys. On being shown a nest built under a 
big log, which had fallen so as to rest on two rocks, and was 
thus slightly raised from the ground, I at once saw that it 
was new to me, so that, instead of taking the eggs, I sat down 
a short distance away from it to watch for a chance of shooting 
the parent bird. I sat thus about half an hour, but no bird 
visited the nest, though two small brown birds kept scut- 
tlng backwards and forwards over the log, now hidden in 
the moss, now perched for a moment on one of the bunches 
of orchids which grew all over it. In their actions they 
closely resembled Pnoepyga pusilla, and as that bird is very 
common about Hungrum, I thought they were of that 
species. 

The Naga who was with me set some ‘‘ mithua hair nooses ” 
on the nest before leaving it, and that same evening we found 
one of the birds caught in them. The nooses were again set in 
the hopes that the mate might also be caught. On the morn- 
ing of the 12th, on visiting the nest, we found that the other 
bird had not returned ; though I waited about a long time in 
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the hope of obtaining a shot at it, it did not appear, so we 
took the nest and the eggs, of which there were only three. 
The nest was placed on a pile of dead leaves, broken twigs and 
branches, which filled up the hollow below the fallen tree, 
and was supported on either side by a broken branch. The 
greater part of the materials consisted of skeleton leaves, 
bound together with dark coarse fern-roots, a few bents, and — 
also one or two fine elastic twigs ; the outermost part of the 
nest was of dead leaves of all kinds, very loosely bound 
together, and contrasting with the inner part, which was very 
compactly lined with skeleton leaves alone. In shape the 
nest is a deep cup, with the back wall much prolonged, though 
not enough so to in any way form a roof or porch. The 
measurements of the nest are as follows :—-Outside, not in- 
cluding the loose leaves and twigs, the broadest part is 3°3 
inches, the length of the back wall 5:4, of the front wall 2°44, 
depth of the interior from edge of front wall 14, diameter 
2-0: 

The eggs, as I have already said, were three in number. 
They are very large in proportion to the size of the bird, 
measuring *67 x ‘50 inch, °65 x °51, and *66 x°50. One egg 
appears to be pure white, unless very carefully examined, 
when a few excessively minute pale reddish marks may be 
discovered about the larger end. Another egg has these 
marks quite distinct, though still very minute. The third 
egg has the marks much larger, and, in fact, almost blotches. 
These marks are of the same pale reddish brown as in 
the other eggs; they form an indistinct ring towards the 
larger extremity, some dozen freckles being scattered over 
the rest of the egg. The surface of the eggs is close, hard, 
and rather glossy, and the shell is decidedly stout. In shape 
the eggs are rather broad ovals, considerably depressed and 
pointed towards the smaller end; they were perfectly fresh 
when taken. 


Gunjong, Cachar Hills, 
August 22, 1891. 
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VI.—On the Indian Museum and its Collection of Birds, 
By W. L. Scrater, M.A., F.Z.S., Deputy Superin- 
tendent. 


Tue history of the Indian Museum is connected very closely 
with that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the nucleus 
of the Museum having been formed of the large collection 
contained in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, which was 
made over to the Indian Government under a special Act 
(No. XVII. of 1866). It will therefore be necessary, in 
giving some account of the Indian Museum and its collec- 
tions, to begin with a short history of its predecessor—the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society. 

The Asiatic Society was founded in the year 1784, chiefly 
through the exertions of Sir William Jones, who came out 
to India in 1783 as a Puisne Judge of the late Supreme 
Court. Sir William Jones, who was a most enthusiastic 
Sanscrit scholar and Orientalist, was the first President of the 
Society, and Warren Hastings, the then Governor-General, 
was the first patron. 

At first the efforts and aims of the newly constituted 
Society were almost entirely directed towards philological 
and classical studies, and it was not until 1796 that the idea 
of a museum was conceived. Nothing practical, however, 
was done until eighteen years later, when, in 1814, Dr. 
Nathaniel Wallich wrote a letter to the Society strongly 
advocating the formation of a museum, and at the same 
time offering the duplicates of his own rich collection as a 
base to start on. Dr. Wallich proposed that the Museum 
should contain antiquities, coins, implements of anthropo- 
logical interest, animals, plants, and minerals, and offered 
the Society his services as Honorary Superintendent. 
Dr. Wallich’s offer was accepted by the Society, and the 
Museum was accordingly started, and increased rapidly for 
several years. 

After Dr. Wallich’s resignation of the honorary superin- 
tendentship in 1817, difficulties began to arise. No one 
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could be found who was willing and competent to undertake 
the onerous duties of honorary curator, and it became 
necessary to appoint a paid officer, although the Society 
were able to afford only 50 rupees per mensem for his salary. 
This arrangement went on for some time, but was not very 
satisfactory, as it was impossible for so small a sum to get 
any one competent to undertake scientific work. Eventually, 
in 1836, a financial crisis in the affairs of the Society made 
it impossible to continue even the small grant of 50 rupees 
per mensem for the curator’s salary. 

An appeal was therefore made to the Government of India 
for a grant of 200 rupees per mensem as the salary of a 
properly qualified officer to look after the Museum, and 
after considerable negotiation with the Governor-General’s 
Council in India and the Court of Directors in England, a 
monthly grant of 300 rupees was sanctioned for this purpose. 

Dr. Pearson and subsequently Dr. McClelland were 
successively appointed curators under this arrangement, but 
it was afterwards decided to get out from Europe a properly 
qualified person, who would devote the whole of his time to 
the Museum. The late Edward Blyth was accordingly 
appointed, and came out and took up his office in 1841. 

A new era now began for the Museum. Blyth devoted 
himself enthusiastically to the work of forming a really 
complete collection of Indian Vertebrates. The new curator 
was soon in correspondence with various people interested in 
natural history throughout India, and was quickly supplied 
with specimens, which he described in numerous reports 
and papers published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. 
Among his various correspondents may be mentioned 
Col. S. R. Tickell, Capt. Hutton, Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, 
Major Berdmore, Sir Walter Elliot, Mr. Layard, and Dr. 
Kelaart. 

The information acquired by Blyth on Indian Birds was 
mostly collected into the ‘Catalogue of the Birds of the 
Asiatic Society’s Museum,’ published in 1849, which is the 
basis of all subsequent work on Indian Ornithology. 
After twenty-one years’ incessant toil, Blyth was compelled 
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by broken health to retire in 1862, and died in England in 
1873. (See “bis,” 1874, p. 465.) 

As early as 1856 the Council of the Asiatic Society 
entered into communication with the Government on the 
subject of the foundation at Calcutta of an Imperial 
Museum, to which the whole of the Society’s Collections 
were to be transferred. But the mutiny in that year put a 
stop to anything being done, and it was not until 1862 that 
negotiations on this subject were really commenced. These 
were protracted until the middle of 1865, when the terms of 
the settlements were finally made and embodied in a law 
(Act XVII. of 1866). By this Act the Society made over 
all its zoological, geological, and archeological collections to 
a public museum, to be established and maintained by the 
Indian Government and to be controlled by a board of 
trustees. It was agreed also that the Government should 
provide accommodation for the Society in the Museum to be 
built, of which accommodation it should have exclusive 
control, and that the Society were to have the right to 
nominate one-third cf the members of the board of trustees. 

Dr. John Anderson was appointed curator of the new 
Imperial Museum in 1865, prior to the complete incorpora- 
tion of the trustees under Act XVII. of 1866, and took 
charge of the collections of the Asiatic Society, although 
there was no formal handing over of these collections till 
many years afterwards. The trustees held their first meeting 
in 1866, and have continued their regular monthly meetings 
ever since. 

In December 1867, Dr. Anderson went out with the first 
Yunnan expedition as surgeon-naturalist, and Dr. Collis 
officiated in his place. Dr. Collis was succeeded by Messrs. 
Stoliczka and Ball, of the Geological Survey, and by them 
two copies of a list of the collections of the Asiatic Society 
were made, one of which was kept by the trustees and the 
other by the Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Wood-Mason was then appointed deputy-curator, and 
took up his appointment in Calcutta in April 1869. 

In 1875 the new Museum was completed, and the 
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trustees took over formal charge of the collections from the 
Asiatic Society. In the followimg year a fresh arrangement 
was entered into with the Society, which was embodied in 
Act XXII. of 1876. By this the Society gave up all claim 
to accommodation in the new Museum, and in return the 
Government presented them with the freehold of their house 
in Park Street. 

The Bird Gallery and the Archeological Gallery~ were 
opened to the public nm April 1878, and the Mammal 
Gallery a year later, . 

In the winter of 1883-4, the Calcutta International 
Exhibition was held in the premises and buildings of the 
Museum, and, of course, caused great interruption to the 
work of arranging the Museum. A considerable quantity 
of the materials illustrative of the Art and Economic 
Products of India which had been collected together for the 
Exhibition was formed into the nucleus of a new section of 
the Museum, devoted to the same object. These collections 
have remained until now in the old temporary sheds and 
buildings erected for the Exhibition, but the Government of 
Bengal have this year completed a very large new wing of 
the Museum, to which they wili shortly be transferred. 

The specimens in the Collection of Birds formed by Blyth 
for the Asiatic Society were, as was the custom in those 
days, all stuffed and exhibited to the public. They remained 
in this condition till 1872, when Dr. Anderson went carefully 
through them, and removed from the general collection all 
the types aud typical specimens described by Blyth in his 
various reports. These types were carefully dismounted, 
ticketed, placed in brown paper covers, and put away in a 
cabinet. It was found that many of these valuable speci- 
mens were 1m a precarious condition from exposure to light 
and insects, and it was thought that this was the best way of 
preserving them from further deterioration. 

The remainder of the collection forms the nucleus of the 
present collection of stuffed birds, to which, however, a 
great many specimens have since been added. 

In 1877 Major Godwin-Austen catalogued the collection 
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of stuffed birds, and arranged them in the cases of the 
gallery, which was opened to the public on the Ist of April, 
1878. But by far the greater part of the Collection of 
Birds is now kept in skins. These skins are arranged in a 
series of large cabinets, placed on two long balconies built 
on the top of the exhibition cases, which run the length of 
the Bird Gallery on both sides of the Museum. 

This skin-collection was commenced by Dr. Anderson when 
he was first appointed curator in 1865, but has increased 
enormously since that time, so that there are now in it at 
least 10,000 skins of Indian birds alone. It will be perhaps 
interesting to mention the principal sources from which this 
series of skins has been derived. 

One of the most important contributors to the collection 
of birds’-skins was Mr. W. T. Blanford, whose principal 
collections were as follows :— 

(1) That from the Central Provinces and the neighbour- 
hood of Chanda in 1867, of which an account will be found 
in the ‘ Journal’ of the Asiatic Society (vol. xxxviil. p. 164). 

(2) The large collection of African Birds made during the 
Abyssinian Expedition of 1867-68, and described by him in 
his book on the ‘ Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia.’ 

(3) The Persian collection made by Mr. Blanford and 
Capt. (afterwards Sir) Oliver Beauchamp St. John in Persia 
and Baluchistan during the years 1870-73. These were 
described by Mr. Blanford in his book on ‘ Kastern Persia ’ 
(vol. 11., Zoology and Geology). 

(4) Considerable collections of birds from Sind and the 
Mekran Coast, made by Mr. Blanford and received in ex- 
change from him in the year 1877-78. 

Dr. John Anderson, the first Superintendent of the Mu- 
seum, has also contributed a large number of collections, 
besides numerous individual specimens obtained from time 
to time by him in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and Dar- 
jecling. The following more important collections were 
made by him :— 

(1) The collections of birds made during the two expe- 
ditions to Yunnan, which Dr. Anderson accompanied as 
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surgeon-naturalist. The first of these, in 1869, reached 
Momien in Yunnan ; the second, but less successful one, in 
1874, only got as far as the Kakhyen hills, and had then to 
return after the murder of Mr. Margery. The results of 
this expedition were published in a large quarto work entitled 
‘ Anatomical and Zoological Researches.’ 

(2) The Mergui collection, made by Dr. Anderson in the 
Mergui archipelago. 

This expedition was undertaken chiefly with the object of 
collecting marine Invertebrates, but a small collection of 
birds was made, an account of which will be found, along with 
the other results of the expedition, in the twenty-first volume 
of the Linnean Society’s ‘Journal,’ which was specially 
devoted to this purpose. 

Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen, F'.R.S., has contributed con- 
siderable collections of birds to the Museum at different times : 
(1) from the Cachar Hills in 1868 (cf. J. A. S. B. xxxix. 
pp- 91, 204); (2) from the Duffla Hills, made during the 
Duffla Expedition in 1874-75, and described in the Asiatic 
Society’s ‘ Journal’ for 1876 ale pt. 2, p. 64). 

Messrs. Chennel and Bellety have also sent collections 
from the Naga and Garo Hills respectively. 

From the Agra district of the North-West Provinces there 
is a considerable collection, formerly made for the Agra 
Museum by Mr. A. C. Carllyle. 

Dr. G. E. Dobson, Dr. Armstrong, and Mr. V. Ball have 
also contributed extensive collections of birds from the Anda- 
mans, the Malabar Coast, and Chota Nagpur respectively. 

The collections formed during the expedition of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission under the naturalist who accompanied 
it, Dr. Aitchison, were all sent to the British Musenm, but a 
first set of the duplicates has been transferred to the Indian 
Museum. Snbsequently, however, to the departure of Dr. 
Aitchison, Major C. E. Yate, an officer of the same expedition, 
made a large collection of birds, which he presented to the 
Indian Museum. These were named and described in a paper 
communicated by Dr. J. Scully S the ‘Journal’ of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (lvi. pt. 2, p. 77). 
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In 1888 Dr. Scully handed over his very large collection 
of Indian birds’-skins to the Indian Museum : they consisted 
mainly of three separate collections, all made by the donor 
himself, as follows :-— 

(1) In Eastern Turkestan and Ladak in 1874, of which the 
results were published in the fourth volume of ‘Stray 
Feathers.’ 

(2) In Nepal in 1877, of which the results were also pub- 
lished in the eighth volume of ‘ Stray Feathers.’ 

(3) In Gilgit in 1879, of which the results were published 
in ‘The Ibis’ for 1881. 

During the last two or three years a native collector has 
been employed with great advantage to increase the collec- 
tion of birds’-skins. He has been sent to Perak, in the Malay 
Peninsula ; to the Shevaroy Hills; to the South Arcot district 
and Bangalore, in the Madras Presidency; and to the Gya 
district, in Bengal. 

These, of course, are only a very few of the more impor- 
tant collections of birds that have been contributed to the 
Museum, and besides these very large numbers of small 
collections and individual specimens have been procured 
from all parts of India and Burma. 

Some months ago I made a rough list of the birds of India, 
founded on that published by Mr. Hume in the eighth 
volume of ‘Stray Feathers.’ To Mr. Hume’s list were added 
all the species since described from the Indian Empire 
properly speaking, all the species represented in the Persian 
and the Central Asian collections in the Museum, and also 
all the birds found in the Malayan Peninsula which have 
not hitherto been recorded from the Indian Empire. 

The Table on p. 72 gives a summary of the number of 
species recorded in this list, and of the number of species 
represented and specimens contained in the Indian 
Museum. 

From this Table it will be observed that there are examples 
of 488 Indian species still wanting to make our collection 
complete. It has been my endeavour, since I have been in 
charge of the bird-collection, to reduce this number as much as 
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possible, and I hope that before long it may be made much 
more pertect. 


Passeres. bar «| Total. 

Total number of Species in the List ....} 1086 8035 1888 
Total number of Species represented in 

the Museum by skins: 2.5. (52.5 0h. 811 589 1400 

Total number of slams... 4. aetee en <r 6250 4521 | 10771 


The most valuable part, however, of our collection is 
undoubtedly the type specimens of the very numerous species 
described by Mr. Blyth, chiefly in his numerous reports 
published in the Asiatic Society’s ‘ Journal.’ 

These have all been carefully and critically examined, and 
the following list of them (pp. 73-87), together with the 
types of species since described by Messrs. Blanford and 
Anderson, has been drawn up, together with a record of the 
localities and the donors. 


I much regret to say, however, that there are no less 
than thirty-nine species described by Blyth of which | have 
been unable to find the types, and I fear that these are 
irretrievably lost. The following are the thirty-nine species 
in question :— 

Types Missing. 
~ Parus aplonotus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 444. (Central India.) 
Suthora poliotis, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xx. p. 522. (Chérra Punji.) 
Geocichla innotata, Blyth, J. A.S. B. xv. p. 370. (Nicobar Islands.) 
v Euspiza stewarti, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiii. p. 215. (N. India.) 
Garrulax jerdoni, Blyth, J. A. 8S. B. xx. p. 522. (Chérra Punji.) 
* Garrulax cinereifrons, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xx. p. 176. (Ceylon.) 
‘Pomatorhinus olivaceus, Blyth, J. A. 5. B. xvi. p. 451. (Tenasserim.) 
‘ Malacocercus? albogularis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 453, (8. India.) 
* Rimator malacoptilus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 155. (Darjeeling.) 
‘ Brachypteryx? pallisert, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xx. p. 178. (Ceylon.) 
* Lioptila annectans, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 450. (Darjeeling.) 
’ Pyenonotus bengalensis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. 566, (Bengal.) 
» Troglodytes punctatus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. 589. (Darjeeling.) 
/ Tesia caudata, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xiv. p. 588. (Darjeeling.) 
™ Dasyornis locustelloides, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xi. p. 602. (Calcutta.) 
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¥ Abrornis maculipennis, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 27. (Nepal ?) 
~ Phylloscopus magnirostris, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xii. p. 966. (Caleutta.) 
NV Culicipeta poliogenys, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi. p.441. (Darjeeling.) 
\ Muscicapula sapphira, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xii. p. 989. (Darjeeling.) 
v Cyornis magnirostris, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 814. (Darjeeling.) 
™~ Saxicola fusca, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xx. p- 525, (Muttra.) 
™ Lanthia hyperythra, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 182. (Darjeeling.) 
~\ Emberiza buchanant, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xiii. p. 957. (Indian Peninsula.) 
~ Hirundo fluvicola, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 471. (Bundellund.) 
™ Anthus striolatus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 485. (Darjeeling.) 
~ Mirafra phenicuroides, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxii. p. 583. (Kashmir.) 
~Arachnothera aurata, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 478. (Pegu.) 
— Cypselus acuticauda, Blyth, Ibis, 1865, p. 45. (Nepal.) 
~\ Caprimulgus kelaarti, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xx. p. 175. (Ceylon.) 
™ Alcedo grandis, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xiv. p. 190. (Darjeeling.) 
N Bucco franklin, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xi. p. 167. (Darjeeling.) 
~ Buceo cyanotis, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xvi. p. 465, (Arakan.) 
~ Eplaaltes spilocephalus, Blyth, J. A.S. B. xv. p. 8. (Darjeeling.) 
~ Hematornis spilogaster, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxi. p. 851. (Ceylon.) 
y Ardea fusca, Blyth, Ann. & Mag. N. HL. xiii. p. 176 (1844). (Arakan.) 
~ Carpophaga insularis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xv. p. 371. (Nicobar Islands.) 
< Anthocincla phayret, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxxi. p- 845, (Tounghoo.) 
~ Arboricola atroguaris, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xviii. p. 819. (Assam, Sylhet, 
and Arakan.) 
Sarcogramma atronuchalis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 345. (Malay 
Peninsula.) 


List of the Type Specimens of Birds in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


Localities. Donors. 
ee a a 
Fam, CORVIDAL. 
2 | UROCISSA OCCIPITALIS ...... N.W. Himalayas., Messrs. Frith and 
Psilorhinus occipitalis, Blyth, Hutton, 
Ji Aes. B. xv. p: 27. wee 
2 | Urocissa FLAVIRosTRIS .... | Darjeeling. Mr. Webb. 


Psilorhinus flavirostris,Blyth, 
Deseo. i, KY. ps a0. : 
2 | DENDROCITTA BAYLFYI...... Andaman Isles. | Col. R. C. Tytler. 
Dendrocitta bayleyi, Tytler, 

Jel 8. bo xxx. p. 88. ; 
] | GARRULUS HYRCANUS ...... Elburz Mts. | Sir O. B. C. St. John. 
Garrulus hyrcanus, Blanf. | 

Ibis, 1873, p. 226. 


bo 
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Sir O. B. C. St. John. 


Sir O. B. C. St. John. 


C. S. Bonnavie. 
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IPARUS PERSICUS.. 55 a0 ce oe Shiraz. 
Parus (Cyanistes) persicus, 
Blanf. Zool. E. -Persia, 
p- 230. 
PARUS PHHONOTUS ........ Shiraz. 
Parus pheonotus, Blanf. Ibis, 
1873, p. 88. 
MACHLOLOPHUS SPILONOTUS. . | Darjeeling. 
Parus spiionotus, Blyth, Cat. 
p- 103. 
LopHOPHANESRUBIDIVENTRIS | Nepal. 


Parus rubidiventris, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xvi. p. 445. 
LoPHOPHANES RUFINUCHALIS 

Parus rufonuchalis, Blyth, 
J. A. 5S. Bi xvii.p. 810. 
LoPHOPHANES BEAVANI 
Lophophanes beavant, Jerd. 
B. of India, ii. p. 275. 
LoPpHOPHANES DICHROUS .... 
Lophophanes dichrous, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xiii. p. 943. 
SUTHORA RUFICEPS 
Chleuasicus ruficeps, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xiv. p. 578. 
SUTHORA BEBUNNEA ........ 
Suthora brunnea, Anders. 
Yunnan Exped. p. 658. 
Sc#ORHYNCHUS RUFICEPS 
Paradoxornis ruficeps, Blyth, 
JAS. Bi aahep. se. 


aie 0 ee ee 6 


Fam. CRATEROPODIDK. 


GARRULAX STREPITANS...... 
Garrulax strepitans, Blyth, 
Ac Sob. Xxivep. 200: 
TROCHALOPTERUM MELANO- 
STIGMA. 
Garrulaxr melanostigma, 
Blyth, J. A.S.B. xxiy. 
p. 268. 
TROCHALOPTERUM FAIRBANKI. 
Trochalopterum fairbanki, 
Blanf. J, A. S. B. xxxvii. 
Dis 2,9p> L/D. 
TROCHALOPTERUM 
NALE. 
Trochalopterum meridionale, 
Blant. J. A] 8.08; xlix. 
p. 142. 


MERIDIO- 


N. of Simla. 
Tonglo, Sikkim. 
Nepal. 
Darjeeling. 
Momien, Yunnan. 


Arakan. 


Tenasserim Hills. 


Mouleyit, Tenas- 
serim. 


Pulney Hills. 


Mynall, Travan- 
core. 


B. H. Hodgson. 
T. Hutton. 

R. C. Beavan. 
B. H. Hodgson. 
| Mx. Webb. 

J. Anderson. 


Sir A. Phayre. 


|S. R. Tickell. 


S. R. Tickell. 


Rey. S. Fairbank. 


W. T. Blanford. 


1 


bo 


bo 


bo 


bo 


1) 


bo 


and its Collection of Birds. 


TROCHALOPTERUM 
TUM. 
Garrulax imbricatus, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xii. p. 951. 
STACTOCICHLA MERULINA.... 
Garrulax merulinus, Blyth, 
J ALS: B, xx. p. 621. 
PASRGN/AG WANTON Tope). 6 «515.5, 6 at, ces 
Matacocercus earlii, Blyth, 
J. A.S, B. xiii. p. 369. 
PAS GAG G UTPABAS Hoc ar scree a 
Chatarrhea gularis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xxiv. p. 478. 
CRATEROPUS RUFESCENS .. 
Malacocercus rufescens, 
Blyth, J, AS. B. xvi. 
p. 453. 
POMATORHINUS MELANURUS. . 
Pomatorhinus melanurus, 
Blyth; J. A. oS. Bi xvi. 
p. 451. 
POMATORHINUS FERRUGINOSUS 
Pomatorhinus ferruginosus, 
Blyth, J. A. Sz By xiv. 
p. 097. 
PoMATORHINUS ALBIGULARIS . 
Pomatorhinus —_albogularis, 
Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. 
p. 274. 
POMATORHINUS PHAYRII .... 
Pomatorhinus phayrti, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 452. 
POMATORHINUS HYPOLEUCUS . 
Orthorhinus hypoleucus,Blyth, 
Jo AGS. Box. p: 371). 
POMATORHINUS TICKELLI .... 
Orthorhinus tickelli, Hume, 
S. F. v. p. 82. 
XIPHORHAMPHUS SUPERCILIA- 
RIS. . 
Xiphirhynchus superciliaris, 
Blyth, J. A.S. B. xi. p. 175. 
GAMPSORHYNCHUS RUFULUS . 


IMBRICA- 


Gampsorhynchus rufulus, 
Blyth J, A. Ss. By xi. 
port. 


PELLORNEUM FUSCICAPILLUM. 
Drymocataphus fuscocapillus, 
Blythe da Ac. S. B. xviii. 

p. 815. 
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Localities, 


Bhootan. 


Chérra Punji, 
Assam. 

Bengal. 

Pegu. 


eo) 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 


Sikkim. 


Mouleyit, Tenas- 
serim, 


Arakan, 
Arakan. 
Mouleyit, Tenas- 


serim. 


Sikkim. 


Arakan. 


Ceylon. 


Donors. 


Major Pemberton. 


R. W. Frith. 
E. Blyth. 
Sir A. Phayre. 


R. Templeton. 


R. Templeton. 


Mr. Webb. 


S. R. Tickell. 


Sir A. Phayre. 
Sir A. Phayre. 
S. R. Tickell. 


Purchased. 


Sir A. Phayre. 


Ky. L. Layard, 


bo 


bo 


bo 
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DRYMOCATAPHUS TICKELLI .. 
Pellorneum tickelli, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xxviii. p. 414. 
CoryYTHOCICHLA BREVICAU- 
DATA. 
Turdinus brevicaudatus, 
Blyth, J. Ags. B. Sexy. 
p. 272. 
GYPSOPHILA CRISPIFRONS.... 
Turdinus crispifrens, Blyth, 
J. A. 5S. B. xxiv. p. 269. 
MALACOPTERUM AFFINE .... 
Trichastoma affine, Blyth, 
lay. Wits al 63.5. ca opr /e2 19 
MALACOPTERUM ALBOGULARE 
Setaria albogularis, Blyth, 
J. A. 5S. B. xiii. p. 385. 


TRICHOSTOMA ROSTRATUM 
Trichastoma rostratum, 
Blyth). AvGs, By sx. 
p- 795. 
IKGHIN O BEAW STR TACI NG sets ts) eer areie 
Timalia — striata, — Blyth, 
DeeAC Ss. bax p. 19s. 
TGR DENT SPARE ODE \eyetrlel aie: 


Malacocincla abbotti, Blyth, 
J. ALS, Ba xiy, p. 601. 
THRINGORHINA GUTTATA .... 

Turdinus guttatus, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xxvii. p. 414. 
IAT CRP PRP EPAVERING fe ae esc 
Alcippe  phayrei, Blyth, 
Js A..S. 5. xiv. p. 601. 
RHOPOCICHLA NIGRIFRONS 
Alcippe mgrifrons, Blyth, 
J JAS S. Boxvul. p, Slo. 
STACHYRHIDOPSIS RUFICEPS . 
Stachyris ruficeps, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xvi. p. 452. 
CYANODERMA ERYTHRO- 
PTERUM. 

Timalia erythroptera, Blyth, 
Jen Sais; kp. Vo. 
LIOPARUS CHRYSUS........ 

Proparus chrysotis, Blyth, 
Jo-AS 8. B: xi. p. 938: 
BRACHYPTERYX ALBIVENTRIS 

Callene albiventris, Blanf. 
P. Z. 8. 1867, p. 838. 
DRYMOCHARIS CRURALIS .... 
Calliope cruralis, — Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xii. p, 983. 


Localities. 
Amherst, Tenas- 
serim. 


Mouleyit, Tenas- | 
serim. 


Mouleyit, Tenas- 
serim. 
Malay Peninsula. 


Singapore, 


Malay Peninsula. 


Singapore. 
Arakan. 
Tenasserim. 
Arakan. 
Ceylon. 
Darjeeling. 


Malay Peninsula. | 


Sikkim. 


Pulney Hills. 


Sikkim. 
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Donors. 


S. R. Tickell. 


S. R. Tickell. 


S. R. Tickell. 
J. Mackey. 
M. de Storr. 


J. Mackey. 


M. de Storr. 

Messrs. Abbott and 
Phayre. | 

S. R. Tickell. 


Sir A. Phayre. 


KE. L. Layard. 


| Mr. Webb. 


Messrs. Storr and 


Lindstedt. 


C. 8S. Bonnavie. 


| Rey. S. Fairbank. 


Purchased. 


to 


and its Collection of Birds. 
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T.IOPTILA MELANOLEUCA : 
Sibia  melanoleuca, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xxviii. p. 413, 
STAPHIDIA STRIATA ........ 
Ivulus striatus, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xxvii. p. 413. 
IXULUS OCCIPITALIS 


| Tenasserim. 


Stva occipitalis, Blyth, J. A. | 


S. B. xiii. p. 937. 
HILAROCICHLA RUFIVENTRIS 
Pteruthius rufiventer, Blyth, 
JAG 5.8) xi. p. 183: 
HYPpsIPETES CONCOLOR 


De UConn) 


J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 275. 
ATCURUS STRIATUS. . 0.5040: 
Trichophorus striatus, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xi. p. 184. 
MOLPASTES NIGRIPILEUS ..., 
Pycnonotus — nigropileus, 
Blyth, J.,.A. S.B; xvi. 
p. 472. 
XANTHIXUS FLAVESCENS .... 
Pycnonotus flavescens, Blyth, 
J.A.S8. B. xiv. p. 568, 
IOLE MALACCENSIS....... 


Hypsipetes malaccensis, 
Blyth, 3. ACS. Bs xiv. 
p- 574. 
TOLE VIRESCENS ............ 


Tole virescens, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xiv. p. 573. 
ROTH OLIVACEA: 6605 eens « 
Tole olivacea, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xiii. p. 386. 
IOLE NICOBARIENSIS ........ 
Ixocincla virescens, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xiv. p. 575. 
PYCNONOTUS XANTHORRHOUS 
Pycnonotus axanthorrhous, 


Ands. Proc. A. 8. B. 1869, | 


p- 265. 
PYCNONOTUS CYANIVENTRIS.. 
Pyecnonotus —_ cyaniventris, 


Blyth, J. A.S. B. xi. p. 792. | 


PYCNONOTUS PLUMOSUS .... 
Pycnonotus plumosus, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xiv. p. 567. 


Localities. 


Mouleyit, Tenas- 
serim, 


| Sikkim. 


Darjeeling. 


Moulmein. 
Tenasserim. 
Darjeeling. 


Amherst, Tenas- 
serim, 


Arakan. 


Malacca. 


Arakan. 


Malacea and 


Java. 


Nicobars. 


Manwyne, Yun- 
nan. 


| Singapore. 
to} 


Singapore and 
Malacca. 


S. R. Tickell. 
S. R. Tickell. 


Messrs. Bonnavie and 
Webb. 


Messrs. Bonnavie and 
Webb. 


Major Berdmore. 
S. R. Tickell. 


Messrs. Saxon and 


Webb. 
E. O’Ryley. 


Sir A. Phayre. 


Rey. F. W. Lindstedt. 


Sir A, Phayre. 


M. de Storr and Bata- 
vian Soc. 


Rey. J. Barbe. 


J. Anderson. 


Messrs. Mackey and 
Lindstedt. 


Messrs. Boar and 


Frith. 
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MrIcROPUS CINEREIVENTRIS . . 
Brachypodius cinereoventris, 
Blyth, J. A. 1S. 3B. xiv. 
p. 076, 
KELAARTIA PENICILLATA.... 
Pycnonotus —_penicillatus, 
Blyth sv. A, oS. B. xx: 
p. 178. 


Fam. SITTIDA. 


SITTA CINNAMOMEIVENTRIS .. 
Sitta cinnamomeiventris, 
Blyth, J. A.S. B. xi. p. 459. 
SITTA FORMOSA 
Sttta formosa, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xii. p. 938. 


Fam. DICRURID A. 


DICRURUS LEUCOGENYS...... 
Dicrurus intermedius, Blyth, 


J.A.S. B. xv. p. 298. 


Fam. CERTHIID. 


CRRTHIA DISCOLOR ....)..... 
Certhia discolor, _ Blyth, 

J. A.5S. B. xiv. p. 580. 
ANORTHURA NEPALENSIS.... 
Troglodytes nipalensis, Blyth, 

J. A.S. B. xiv. p. 589. 


Fam. SYLVIID/&. 


ACROCEPHALUS DUMETORUM . 
Acrocephalus dumetorum, 
Blyth, J. A. 8S. B. xviii. 
p. 815. 
TRIBURA THORACICA........ 
Dumeticola thoracica, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xiv. p. 584. 
ORTHOTOMUS CINERACEUS 
Orthotomus cineraceus, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xiv. p. 589. 
CISTICOLA ERYTHROCEPHALA . 
Cisticola  _ erythrocephala, 
Blyth; J. ASB. xx. 
p. 023. 


Localities. 


Tipperah. 


Ceylon Hills. 


Noloo. 


Sikkim. 


Ceylon. 


Darjeeling. 


Nepal. 


Calcutta (2). 
Ceylon (2). 


Nepal. 


Malay Peninsula. 


Nilgiris. 


Donors. 


| M. F. Courjon. 


E. F. Kelaart. 


Old Collection. 


Mrs. Oakes. 


K. L. Layard. 


Mr. Webb. 


B. H. Hodgson. 


K. Blyth. 
i. L. Layard. 


B. H. Hodgson. 


Rey. F. W. Lindstedt. 


T. C. Jerdon. 


1 


bo 


bo 


bo 


bo 


and its Collection of Birds. 


CISTICOUMATVENERT ). ocslas.2 
Cisticola tytlert, Jerd. B. of 
India, ii. p. 176. 
FRANKLINIA RUFESCENS .... 
Prima rufescens, — Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 456. 
FRANKLINIA BUCHANANI .... 
Prinia buchanan, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xiii. p. 376. 
LATICELLA BURNESI ........ 
Eurycercus burnesit, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xiii. p. 374. 
GRAMINICOLA BENGALENSIS . 
Granunicola — bengalensis, 
Jerd. B. of Ind. ii. p. 177. 
SME VIATERDONE Ya... s0ccoe 
Curruca  jerdoni, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xvi. p. 489. 
SWAAVIEAL ADMINIS) so. cnc a Sela 06 
Curruca _affins, — Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xiv. p. 564. 
PHYLLOSCOPUS TRISTIS...... 
Phylloscopus tristis, Blyth, 
J. A. 8. B; xa. p. 966. 
PHYLLOSCOPUS FUSCATUS.... 
Phylloscopus fuscatus, Blyth, 
Jieae ede xd. pe lls: 
ACANTHOPNEUSTE NITIDA .. 
Phylloscopus nitidus, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xii. p. 965. 
ACANTHOPNEUSTE VIRIDANS . 
Phylloscopus viridans, Blyth, 
J. AGS. B: xii. p: 967. 
ACANTHOPNEUSTE LUGUBRIS . 
Phylloscopus lugubris, Blyth, 


A.M.N.H. xii. p. 98 (1843) 


ACANTHOPNEUSTE OCCIPITA- 


LIS. 
Phylloscopus —_ occipitalis, 
Halychive Jip Ay Ss) By vexdy. 
p. 593. 
CrYPTOLOPHA TEPHROCEPHA- 
LA. 


Culicipeta tephrocephala, An- 

ders. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 218. 

NEORNIS FLAVOLIVACEUS .... 

Neornis flavolivaceus, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B, xiv. p. 590. 


SUYA SUPERCILIARIS........ 
Suya superciliaris, Anders. 
Zool. Yunnan Exped. 


p. 642. 


Localities. 


Arakan. 


South India. 


Sind. 


Cachar. 


South India. 


South India. 


Near Caleutta. 


Near Calcutta. 


Near Calcutta. 


Near Calcutta. 


Near Calcutta. 


South India. 


Bhamo. 


Nepal. 


Momien, Yun- 


nan. 
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Donors. 
Col. R. C. Tytler. 
Sir A. Phayre. 
T. C. Jerdon. 
Sir A. Burnes. 
T. C. Jerdon. 
.C. Jerdon. 
T. C. Jerdon. 
E. 


Blyth. 


E. Blyth. 


& 


. Blyth. 


ey 


{. Blyth. 


= 


. Blyth. 


T. C. Jerdon. 


J. Anderson. 


B. H. Hodgson. 


Anderson, 
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bo 


bo 


Localities. Donors. 


IPRENTASIGETD A: |. ataee ce ae Banks of Hoogly | E. Blyth and Sir A. 
Prinia lepida, Blyth, J. A. (3); Sind (1). Burnes. 
S. B. xiii. p. 376, 
IPRINTATERDONE . |. ee ee 2.2 South India. T. C. Jerdon. 
Drymoica jerdoni, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xvi. p. 459. 


Fam. LANIITD/#. 


PERICROCOTUS IGNEUS...... Malacca. C. Huffnagle. 
Pericrocotus igneus, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xv. p. 309 
PERICROCOTUS SOLARIS...... Darjeeling and| Webb: unknown. 
Pericrocotus solaris, Blyth, Old Collection. 
J. A.S. B. xv. p. 310. 
| GRAUCALUS DOBSONI........ Andamans. V. Ball. 
Graucalus  dobsoni, Ball, 
“ly dite tele, leige) o-d) Gayo ieaes ve 
p. 281. 


Fam. ORIOLIDA. 


ORIOLUS TENUIROSTRIS...... Unknown. Unknown. 
Oriolus tenutrostris, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xv. p. 48. 
ORIOLUS MACRURUS ........ Nicobars. Capt. Lewis and Rey. 
Oriolus macrourus, Blyth, . Barbe. 
J.A.S. B. xv. pp. 46, 370. : 


Fam. EULABETIDZ. 


EULABES PIILOGENYS ...... Ceylon. EK. L. Layard. 
Gracula. a ES a 
J.A.S. B. xv. p. 285 


Fam. STURNIDAS. 


SruRNIA ERYTHROPYGIA .... | Nicobars. Capt. Lewis, 
Sturnia erythropygia, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xi. pp. 34, 369. 
AMPELICEPS CORONATUS .... | Y6, Tenasserim. | Rev. J. Barbe. 
Ampeliceps coronatus, Blyth, 
JZAcS is: xisp, 194: 
STURNOPASTOR SUPERCILIARIS | Burma. W. T. Blanford. 
Sturnopastor — supercilraris, 
Blyth, J. A.S. B. xxxii. 
petic 


Fam. MUSCICAPIDZ. 


CYORNIS HYPERYTHRUS .... | Darjeeling. S. R. Tickell. 
Muscicapa hyperythra, Blyth, 
IZA S 2b, Sop. 885. 


and its Collection of Birds. 
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C@YORNIS TICKELLE ...... 0008 

Cyornis  tickellie, Blyth, 
J. A.S8. B. xii. p. 941. 

MUSCITREA GRISOLA........ 


Tephrodornis grisola, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xii. p. 180. 
INTLTAWA GRANDIS' «6 665000 

Chaitaris grandis, Blyth, 
JP Asa bs xi. p.,189. 
CHELIDORHYNX  HYPOXAN- 

THA. 
Rhipidura hypoxantha, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xii. p. 935, 


Fam. TURDID4E. 


PRATINCOLA LEUCURA 
Pratincola  leucura, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 474. 
SAXICOLA PICATA 
Savicola picata, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xvi. p. 181. 
HypDROCICHLA FRONTALIS .. 
Enicurus frontalis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 156. 
ERITHACUS HYRCANUS 
Erythacus hyrcanus, Blanf. 
Ibis, 1874, p. 79. 
CALLENE FRONTALIS........ 
Cinchdium frontale, Blyth, 
JAS. B. xi. p. 181. 
CITTOCINCLA ALBIVENTRIS .. 
Kittacincla albiventris, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xxvii. p. 269. 
MERULA KINNISI 
Merula kinnisti, Blyth, J. A. 
ShisHoea jal Ye 
GEOCICHLA ALBIGULARIS.... 
Geocichla albogularis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 146. 
OREOCINCLA NILGIRIENSIS .. 
Oreocinela nilgiriensis, Blyth, 
J.A,S. B. xvi. p. 141. 
OREOCINCLA MOLLISSIMA .... 
Turdus mollissimus, Blyth, 
dees. s. x1. p. 188. 
OREOCINCLA SPILOPTERA .... 
Oreocincla spiloptera, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 142. 
ZOOTHERA MARGINATA 


eeteece 


Ce 


ere eee 


Pe 


Zoothera marginata, Blyth, 


J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 141. 


Nuwera 


Localities. 


Central India. 


Botanic Gardens, 


Calcutta. 


Sikkim. 


Darjeeling. 


Bhamo. 
N.W. India. 
Malacca. 
Resht, Persia. 
Darjeeling. 


Andamans. 


Elia, 
Ceylon. 


Nicobars. 


Nilgiris, 


Nepal. 


Ceylon. 


Arakan. 


Donors. 


C. Fraser. 
ii. Blyth. 
Mr. Webb. 


Purchased. 


Sir A. Burnes. 
Capt. Boys. 


EK. Lindstedt. 


Mrs. Oakes. 
Capt. Hodge. 


F. E. Kelaart. 


Messrs. Lewis and 


Barbe. 
T. C. Jerdon. 


B. H. Hodgson. 


E. L. Layard. 


Sir A, Phayre. 


SER. VI.—VOL. IV. 
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3 | ACCENTOR NEPALENSIS...... 
Accentor nepalensis, Blyth, 
Joek. 2. Sup. JOS. 
1 | AccENTOR HIMALAYANUS.... 
Accentor himalayanus, Blyth, 
J, AS. B.S. p. Si. 


Fam. PLOCEID/4. 


IPLOCHUS BAVA Vo oi ac cssas> 
Ploceus baya, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xiii. p. 945. 
UROLONCHA LEUCOGASTRA .. 
Amadina leucogastra, Blyth, 
J.A.5S. B. xv. p. 286. 
UROLONCHA KELAARTI ...... 
Munia kelaarti, Jerd. B. of 
Ind. ii. p. 356. 


bo 


ive) 


Fam. FRINGILLID. 


3 | PYCNORHAMPHUS AFFINIS .. 
Hesperiphona affinis, Blyth, 
J. A.S. B. xxiv. p. 179. 
PROPASSER GRANDIST ...... 
Carpodacus grandis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xviii. p. 810. 
1 | PASSER PYRRHONOTUS ...... 
Passer pyrrhonotus, Blyth, 
J.A.S, B. xiii. p. 946. 
3 |PASSER REAVEOLUS ........ 
Passer flaveolus, Blyth, J. A. 
8S. B. xiii. p. 946. 
1 | MonTIFRINGILLA RUFICOLLIS. 
Montifringilla ruficollis, 
Blyth, J. A. S. B. xli. pt. 2, 
p. 66. 


Fam. HIRUNDINID. 


OMI UNDO CV EEMRT se sk se 6 
Hirundo tytleri, Jerd. B. of 
Ind. iii. App. p. 870. 


i 


* Specimens D and E of Blyth’s Catalogue: D with yellow head and breast, 


E in non-breeding plumage. 


+ Blyth has also described a Propasser murrayi supposed to have been obtained 
by Lieut. W. G. Murray in Gwalior (see J. A. 8. B. xxxii. p. 458, 1863). 
This is apparently not an Indian bird, and the type, having been forwarded to the 
British Museum, has been determined by Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe to be a young 


Localities, 


Nepal. 


Sikkim. 


Near Calcutta. 
Malacca. 


Ceylon Hills. 


Punjab, Hima- 


layas. 
North of Simla. 
Sind. 


Ayakan. 


Kangra Lama 
Pass, Sikkim. 


Dacca. 
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Donors. 


B. H. Hodgson, 


J. T. Pearson. 


E. Blyth. 
W. G. Frith. 


F. E. Kelaart. 


Blagrave. 

T. Hutton. 

Sir A, Burnes. 
Sir A. Phayre. 


W. T. Blanford. 


Col. R. C. Tytler. 


example of Poltospiza gularis from S.E. Africa (Sharpe, Cat. B, xii. p. 343). 


and its Collection of Birds. 


HiIRuNDO HYPERYTHRA .... 
Hirundo hyperythra, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xviii. p. 814. 


Fam. ALAUDIDAS. 


MIRAFRA CANTILLANS ...... 
Mirafra cantillans, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B, xiii. p. 960. 


Fam. NECTARINIIDE. 


ARTHOPYGA HORSFIELDI .... 
Cinnyris horsfieldi, Blyth, 
J. A. S.B. x. p. LOZ, 
ARACHNECHTHRA EDENI .... 
Arachnechthra edeni, Anders. 
Yunnan Exp. p. 661. 
ARACHNECHTHRA FLAMMAX- 
ILLARIS, 
Nectarinia flammacxillaris, 


Blyth, J. A.S. B. xiv. p. 557. 


Fam. PITTIDA. 


ANTHOCINCLA PHAYRII...... 
Anthocincla phayrit, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xxxi. p. 343. 
IBGRDAr CYAN WA: i. i0 cro 3 poe 
Pitta cyanea, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xii. p. 1008. 


Order EURYLZEMI. 


CYMBORHYNCHUS AFFINIS .. 
Cymborhynchus affinis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xv. p. 312. 


Order MACROCHIRES. 


CYPSELUS SUBFURCATUS .... 
Cypselus subfurcatus, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xviii. p. 807. 
CYPSELUS LEUCONYX ...... 
Cypselus leuconyx, Blyth, 
J.A.5S. B. xiv. p. 212. 
RHAPHIDURA LEUCOPYGIALIS. 
Acanthylis leucopygialis, 
Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xviii. 
p- 809. 
BATRACHOSTOMUS AFFINIS .. 
Batrachostomus affinis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 1180. 


Localities. 


Ceylon, 


Near Calcutta. 


N.W. Himalayas. 
Bhamo. 


Arakan. 


Tonghoo, Burma. 


Arakan. 


Arakan. 


Malay Peninsula. 
Near Calcutta. 


Penang. 


Malay Peninsula. 
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Dr. J. Anderson. 


Capt. T. R. Abbott. 


Sir A, Phayre. 


Sir A. Phayre. 


Sir A, Phayre. 


Col. Low. 
Willis Earle. 


J. Prosser. 


R. W. Frith. 
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Order PICI. 


GECINUS STRIOLATUS......%. 
Picus _ striolatus, — Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xii. p. 1000, 
GECINULUS VIRIDIS ........ 
Gecinulus viridis, Blyth, J. A. 
8. B. xxxi. p. 341. 
DENDROCOPUS DARJELLENSIS 
Picus darjellensis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xiv. p. 196. 
DENDROCOPUS ATRATUS .... 
Picus atratus, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B, xviii. p. 803. 
DENDROCOPUS ANDAMANENSIS 
Picus andamanensis, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xxviii. p. 412. 
DENDROCOPTES  SANCTI- 
JOHANNIS 
Picus sancti-johannis, Blanf. 
Ibis, 1873, p. 226. 
IYNGIPICUS CANICAPILLUS .. 
Picus canicapillus, Blyth, 
JA. SB. xiv.p. 197. 
IyNGIPICUS GYMNOPHTHALMUS. 
Picus gymnophthalmos, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xviii. p. 804. 
MIGLYPTES JUGULARIS...... 
Picus (Meiglyptes) jugularis, 
Blyth: J. A. 1S; 4b, exty. 
p. 195. 
MICROPTERNUS PHAIOCEPS ., 
Picus (Micropternus) phaio- 
ceps, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xiv. 
. 195. 


MULLERIPICUS HODGEI...... 

Mulleripicus hodgei, Blyth, 
J.A.8. B. xxix. p. 105. 

THRIPONAX FEDDENI........ 

Mulleripicus feddeni, Blanf. 
J AOS. Bixxxit. p. d: 


Order COCCYGES. 


ANORRHINUS TICKELLI...... 
Buceros tickelli, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xxiv. p. 266. 
UHYTIDOCEROS SUBRUFICOLLIS 
Buceros subruficollis, Blyth, 
J. ASS. Bo xu p. 177. 


Localities. 


Mussoorie (2); 
C. India (1). 


Tonghoo, Burma. 


Darjeeling (3) ; 
Nepal (1). 
Tenasserim. 


Andamans. 


Near Shiraz. 


Arakan. 
Ceylon. 


Tenasserim (2) ; 
Arakan (1). 


Calcutta (2); 
Tippera (1). 


Andamans. 


Burma. 


N. Tenasserim. 


Tenasserim. 


Mr. W. L. Sclater—The Indian Museum 


Donors. 


Capt. T. Hutton and 
}, Fraser. 


Sir A. Phayre. 


Mr. Webb, Mrs. Oakes, 
H. B. Hodgson. 


Major Berdmore. 
Capt. Hodge. 


W. T. Blanford. 


Sir A. Phayre, Messrs. 
MacDonald and 
Abbott. 

K. L. Layard. 


Rev. J. Barbe and 
Sir A. Phayre. 


EK. Blyth and 
Courjon. 


M. 


Capt. Hodge. 


W. T. Blanford. 


S. R. Tickell, 


Dr. Helfer. 
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bo 


HALCYON OCCIPITALIS ...... 
Todiramphus occipitalis, 
Blyth, J. A.S. B. xv. p. 23. 
HIEROCOCCYX NISICOLOR .... 
Cuculus nisicolor, Blyth, J. A. 
8. B. xii. p. 943. 
(CENTROCOCCYX ANDAMANENSIS 
Centropus andamanensis, 
Tytler, Beavan, Ibis, 1867, 
p. 321. 
CENTROCOCCYX CHLORORHYN- 
CHUS. 
Centropus chlororhynchos, 
Blyth, J. A. S. B. xviii. 
p. 805. 
XANTHOLEMA MALABARICA, . 
Bucco malabaricus, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvi. p. 465. 
INDICATOR XANTHONOTUS.... 
Indicator vanthonotus, Blyth, 


J. A.S. B. xi. p. 166. 


Order PSITTACI. 


PALZORNIS CALTHROPZ .... 
Paleornis calthrape, Blyth, 
J.A.S.B. xviii. p. 800. 
PALZORNIS CANICEPS 
Paleornis caniceps, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xv. p. 23. 
PAL®ORNIS ERYTHROGENYS .. 
Paleornis erythrogenys, 
Blyth, J. A.S. B. xv. p. 28. 


Order STRIGES. 


GLAUCIDIUM CASTANONOTUM . 
Athene castanotus, Blyth, 
JeAL Ss) Boaax. p. dll. 
GLAUCIDIUM MALABARICUM.. 
Athene malabaricus, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xv. p. 280. 
SyYRNIUM BIDDULPHI........ 
Syrnium biddulphi, Scully, 
Ibis, 1881, p. 428. 


Order ACCIPITRES. 


SPIZAETUS ALBONIGER ...... 
Nisaétus alboniger, Blyth, 
J.A.5S. B. xiv. p. 173. 


Localities. 
Nicobars. 
Nepal. 


Andamans. 


Ceylon. 


Malabar. 


Sikkim. 


Ceylon. 
Nicobars. 


Nicobars. 


Ceylon. 


Malabar. 


Gilgit. 


Malacca. 


Donors. 


Capt. Lewis. 
B. H. Hodgson. 


Col. R. C. Tytler, 


E. L. Layard. 


T. C. Jerdon. 


J. T. Pearson. 


E. F. Kelaart. 


Capt. Lewis. 

Capt. Lewis and Mr. 
Halfhyde. 

R. Templeton. 

T. C. Jerdon. 


Dr. J. Scully. 


Rev. F. W. Lindstedt. 


bo 
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MicrRoHIERAX MELANOLEUCUS 
Hierax melanoleucus, Blyth, 
JA. SB; xik, p. 179, 


Order COLUMBZ. 


MACROPYGIA RUFIPENNIS .. 
Macropygia rufipennis, Blyth, 
JAS) DsXV. p. os 1. 
CROCOPUS CHLORIGASTER .. 
Treron chlorigaster, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xu: p. 167. 
CROCOPUS VIRIDIFRONS .... 
Treron viridifrons, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xiv. p. 849. 
OsMOTRERON CHLOROPTERA . 
Treron chloroptera, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xiv. p. 852. 


Order GALLINZE. 


PHASIANUS SLADENI ........ 
Phasianus sladeni, Anders. 
MS., Elliot, P. Z. 8. 1870, 
pp. 404, 408. 
EUPLOCAMUS ANDERSON .. 
Euplocamus andersont, Elliot, 
P. Z.S. 1874, p. 187. 
EUPLOCAMUS MELANOTUS.... 
Euplocamus melanotus, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xvii. pt. 2, p.694. 
ARBORICOLA BRUNNEIPECTUS 
Arboricola brunnetpectus, 
Blyth, J. A. &) B. xxiv. 
p. 276. 
ARBORICOLA RUFOGULARIS .. 
Arboricolarufogularis, Blyth, 
J. ALS. B.\ xvii. p. 819. 
ARBORICOLA CHLOROPUS .... 
Tropicoperdix chloropus, 
Blyth, J. A. S.B. xxvii. 
p. 415. 
ARBORICOLA INTERMEDIA 
Arboricola intermedia, Blyth, 
J. ASS: B, xxiv. p. 277. 
BAMBUSICOLA FYTCHI ...... 
Bambusicola fytchi, Anders. 
PZ. 187, paZla: 
MEGAPODIUS NICOBARIENSIS . 
Megapodius nicobariensis, 


Blyth, J. A.S. B. xv. p. 62. 


Mr. W. L. Sclater—The Indian Museum. 


Localities. 


Assam. 


Nicobars. 
Near Calcutta. 
Mergui. 


Nicobars. 


Momien, Yunnan. 


Kakhyen Hills. 
Darjeeling. 


Tenasserim. 


Darjeeling. 


Tenasserin. 


Ayrakan. 


Ponsee, Kakhyen 
Hills. 


Nicobars. 


Donors. 


J. McClelland. 


Capt. Lewis and Rey. 
J. Barbe. 

i. Blyth. 

Rey. J. Barbe. 

Capt. Lewis and Rev. 
J. Barbe. 


J. Anderson. 


J. Anderson. 
Mr. Webb. 


S. R. Tickell. 


MW, Webb and Mine 
Oakes. 


S. R. Tickell. 
S. R. Tickell. 
J. Anderson. 


Rey. J. Barbe. 
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Localities. Donors. 


2 | TURNIX BLANFORDI ........ Pegu, W. T. Blanford. 
Turnx  blanfordi, Blyth, 
J.A.8. B. xxxii. p. 80. 


Order GERANOMORPH. 


25) HALE USINDICUSs.. cei se ons Calcutta Bazaar. | E. Blyth. 
Rallus indicus, Blyth, J. A. 
S. B. xviii. p. 820. 


Order LIMICOLZE. 


2 | LoBIVANELLUS CINEREUS.... | Caleutta Bazaar. | E. Blyth. 
Pluvianus cinereus, Blyth, 
J.A.S. B. xi. p. 587. 


VII.—On the Birds of Tsu-sima, Japan. 
By Henry Seresoum. 


Tue following notes form a contribution towards the avifauna 
of Tsu-sima (or Twin Islands), a pair of islands, separated 
from each other by a very narrow channel, situated in the 
Corean Straits, about halfway between the peninsula of Corea 
and Kiu-siu, the most southerly of the three large islands of 
Japan. They are principally based upon a small collection 
made by Mr. Holst. 

The birds of Tsu-sima, so far as they are yet known, are 
more nearly allied to those of Japan than to those of Corea. 
The greater number of the species are common to all three 
localities, although there are at least eight or nine species 
which are found in Tsu-sima and Japan, but have not been 
recorded from Corea. These are—Emberiza sulphurata, Zos- 
terops japonica, Emberiza ciopsis, Garrulus japonicus, Lantus 
superciliosus, Cettia cantans, Xanthopyyia narcissina, Terpst- 
phone princeps, and probably Acredula trivirgata. On the 
other hand there are only three species recorded from Tsu-sims 
which are not known to occur in Japan: Pitta nympha, of 
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which the distribution in China requires further investiga- 
tion; Picus richardsi, only known from Tsu-sima, but very 
closely related to a Corean species ; and Phasianus torquatus, 
the Common Ringed Pheasant of China. 

It is possible that these conclusions may have to be modi- 
fied when the birds of Tsu-sima, especially those of the 
northern island, are better known. 

The numbers placed before each name in the following 
list are those used in my ‘ Birds of the Japanese Empire.’ 


5. Mervuta Fuscata. 

The Dusky Ouzel is a winter visitor to Tsu-sima. There 
are two examples in the collection—a male shot on the 22nd 
of January, and a female on the 15th of April. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as dark brown, the bill as 
greyish black, shading into pale yellow towards the base of 
the under mandible and on the edges of both mandibles, 
the inside of the mouth as rich yellow, and the legs and feet 
as brownish grey, paler at the back of the tarsus. 


6. MERULA NAUMANNI. 

The Red-tailed Ouzel is a winter visitor to Tsu-sima. 
There is a female in the collection, shot on the 20th of 
January. 


7. MERULA PALLIDA. 

The Pale Ouzel is a winter visitor to Tsu-sima. There is 
a female in the collection, shot on the 22nd of April. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as light brown ; the bill as 
dusky brown, shading into light yellow towards the base of 
the under mandible and on the edges of both mandibles ; the 
angle of the gape rich yellow, and the legs and feet pale 
yellow. 


8. MERULA CHRYSOLAUS. 

The Brown Japanese Ouzel was seen on migration late in 
April in a small flock of Pale Ouzels. 

Mr. Holst describes the colours of the soft parts as similar 
to those of the preceding species, a that the yellow on 
the bill and feet is brighter. 
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16. MonrticoLa CYANUS SOLITARIUS. 
_ Mr. Holst obtained a male on the 19th of February, the 
only example he saw. 


20. PRaTINCOLA MAURA. 


The Siberian Stonechat appeared in T'su-sima on the 21st 
of April. 


21. RuviciLLa AUROREA. 

There are four examples of the Daurian Redstart in the 
collection, which were shot on the 7th and 25th of January, 
the 3rd of February, and the 18th of March. Mr. Holst de- 
scribes it as common during winter. 

The irides are described as brown, the bill as black, the 
angle of gape and inside of mouth as light yellow, and the 
legs and feet as black. 


23. NILTAVA CYANOMELENA. 

A solitary male of the Japanese Blue Flycatcher was shot 
on the 23rd of April. It was sitting on the branch of a 
bush, and was not at all shy. This was the only example 
seen, 

The irides are described as dull brown, the bill as jet-black, 
and the legs and feet as dusky brown. 

M. Kalinowski obtained a female of this species in Corea 
(Taczanowski, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1887, p. 605). 


25. XANTHOPYGIA NARCISSINA. 

Two males of this species, one shot on the 12th and the 
other on the 21st of May, agree with Japanese examples in 
having the eyebrow yellow. The Narcissus Flycatcher 
breeds in South China as well as in Japan, but in Corea it 
appears to be represented by the Tricoloured Flycatcher 
(Xanthopygia tricolor), which has a white eyebrow. The 
latter species is not known to have occurred in Japan, but 
was obtained in Corea by M. Kalinowski (‘Taczanowski, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1887, p. 605), and a few years later by 
Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as dark brown, the bill as 
black on the upper and bluish grey on the under mandible, 
and the feet as bluish grey, darker on the tarsus. 
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26. MuscicaPa sIBIRICA. 

The Siberian Flycatcher is a summer visitor to Tsu-sima. 
There are two examples in the collection, both procured on | 
the 16th of May. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as dull brown, the bill as 
black on the upper mandible, and brownish black, shading 
into yellow towards the base, on the lower mandible, the 
angle of the gape as yellow, and the legs and feet as brownish 


black. 


27. MuscicaPa LATIROSTRIS. 

The Brown Flycatcher is a summer visitor to Tsu-sima. 
A male in the collection is dated 9th of April. 

Mr. Holst describes the bill as black, shading into greyish 
yellow towards the base of the lower mandible, and the legs 
as nearly black. 


28. 'TERPSIPHONE PRINCEPS. 

The Japanese Paradise Flycatcher is a rare summer visitor 
to Tsu-sima. There are two males in the collection, one 
dated the 20th and the other the 3lst of May. Although 
this species passes along the coasts of South China on mi- 
gration, it is unknown in Corea and in every other part of 


North China. 


29. Hypsiperes AMAUROTIS. 

Four examples of this species were shot in January, two 
on the 7th of May, and one on the 14th of that month, so 
that we may infer that it is a resident in Tsu-sima. It has 
only been recorded from Corea as a winter visitor. 


32. ZOSTEROPS JAPONICA. 

This is another instance in which the birds of Tsu-sima 
agree with those of the Japanese islands, and differ from 
those of the mainland. No species of this genus has been 
recorded from Corea. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as light brown, the bill as 
black, paler at the base of the lower mandible, and the legs 
as greyish blue. 
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44, CETTIA CANTANS. 

There are three examples in the collection dated 14th 
March, 7th of April, and 31st of May. They agree in colour 
and dimensions with Japanese examples, and differ from an 
example from Corea in being much more olive, both on the 
upper and under parts, and in having the tail longer than 
the wing. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as light brown, the bill as 
dusky brown, paler towards the base of the under mandible, 
and the legs and feet as light brownish grey. 


49, REGULUS CRISTATUS ORIENTALIS. 

Four examples, all shot in April, belong to the Eastern 
race, having the nape and upper back more or less suffused 
with slaty brown. 


51. Parus ATER PEKINENSIS. 
A male Cole Tit, shot on the 2nd of April, has a decided 
crest. 


52. PaRUs ATRICEPS MINOR. 

Four examples, shot from January to May, belong to the 
Manchurian race of the Indian Great Tit, having much 
green on the mantle. 


53. PARUS VARIUS. 

This species is a resident on Tsu-sima, but is not known 
to have occurred on the mainland of China, except in Corea 
(Taezanowski, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1887, p. 604) in winter. 
Four examples vary in length of wing from 2:9 to 3:05 
inches. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as dark brown, the bill as 
dusky, shading into light bluish grey at the edges of both 
mandibles and at the base of the under mandible, and the 
legs as ight greyish blue. 


55. ACREDULA TRIVIRGATA. 

A male Long-tailed Tit shot on the 7th of April, and a 
female shot on the 15th, agree with typical examples of the 
Japanese A. trivirgata. This species has once been recorded 
from Corea (‘Taczanowski, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1887, p. 604), but 
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all Mr. Campbell’s skins of Acredula from that peninsula, 
including a pair from the locality given by M. Kalinowski, 
are typical examples of 4. caudata, with pure white head 
and neck. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as brown, and the bill, legs, 
and feet as black, except the tarsus of the female, which is 
dusky brown. 


57. TRoGLODYTES FUMIGATUS. 
A Wren in the collection does not differ from Japanese 
examples. 


62. Corvus CORONE. 
There is one example of the Carrion Crow in the collection. 


65. Corvus PASTINATOR. 
There is an example of the Eastern Rook in the collection. 


69. GARRULUS JAPONICUS. 

There are several examples of this species in the collection, 
but it is described as not common. It is not known to have 
occurred in Yezzo, nor in Corea, nor in any other part of 
the mainland of China. 


74, LANIUS SUPERCILIOSUS. 

A typical example of this species, shot on the 21st of May, 
-agrees with Japanese specimens. In Corea and other parts 
of North China Lanius lucionensis occurs, a perfectly distinct 
species with a grey instead of a chestnut crown. 


76. LANIUS BUCEPHALUS. 
There are four examples in the collection dated January, 
February, March, and April. 


77. PrRicRrocoTus CINEREUS. 
A pair of Siberian Minivets were shot among the larger 
trees during migration on the 23rd of April. 


83. MoraciLua LUGENS. 
A young female in first winter plumage was shot on the 
11th of January. 


85. MoraciLLa BOARULA. 
The Grey Wagtail arrived in Tsu-sima in the last week of 
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April. The tail of a male obtained there measures 3°6 inches, 
and that of a female 3°5 inches. 


87. ANTHUS MACULATUS. 
An example was shot on the 8th of February. 


88. ANTHUS SPINOLETTA JAPONICUS. 

A male shot on the 30th of March is described as having 
light brownish-grey legs. Flocks of about a dozen were seen 
on the rocks. There is no white on the outer web of the 
penultimate tail-feather. 


102. FRINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA. 
A female Brambling was shot on the 3rd of February. 


103. FRINGILLA SINICA. 
Common in summer. 


108. PassER MONTANUS. 
There are three examples in the collection. 


110. EMBERIZA CIOPSIS. 

Bonaparte’s Japanese Bunting is common on Tsu-sima 
and appears to be a resident, as examples were procured in 
January, March, April, and May. It is represented in Corea 
by Eméberiza cioides, with chestnut-brown instead of nearly 
black ear-coverts. Examples of the latter species were ob- 
tained in Corea during the cruise of the ‘ Vettor Pisani’ 
(Giglioli and Salvadori, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1877, p. 582), by 
M. Kalinowski (Taczanowski, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1887, p. 606), 
and by Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as brown, the bill as greyish 
black on the upper and greyish blue on the under mandible, 
in both cases shading to greyish white on the edges ; legs 
greyish flesh-colour, feet darker. 


113. EmBERIZA RUSTICA. 
A male Rustic Bunting was shot on the 18th of January. 


115. EmMBERIzA SULPHURATA. 

A male shot on the 14th of April is interesting as an 
example of a Japanese species which is not known to have 
occurred in Corea, nor in any other part of North China. 
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Mr. Holst describes the irides as light brown, the bill as 
dark grey on the upper and light blue on the lower mandible, 
tinged with yellow towards the base, in both cases paler at 
the edges, and the legs and feet as greyish flesh-colour. 


118. EMBERIZA ELEGANS. 

A male was shot on the 18th of March. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as brown, the bill as dusky 
grey shading into greyish yellow towards the base of the 
under mandible, and the feet as reddish yellow. 


121. EmBerriza VARIABILIS. 

A female was shot on the 7th of January. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as brown, the bill as greyish 
black, shading into light grey on the ridge between the nos- 
trils, at the angle of the gape, on the edges of both man- 
dibles, and towards the base of the under mandible, and the 
legs and feet as pale greyish brown. 


PITTA NYMPHA. 

Specimens of this species are said to have been obtained at 
Tsu-sima by Mr. Jouy (Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, iv. 
p- xvii). It is not known that any species of Pitta has 
occurred in Japan, but Mr. Sclater regards the Tsu-sima 
birds as identical with those found on Formosa (Sclater, Cat. 
Birds Brit. Mus. xiv. p. 425). 


132. Picus RicHARDSI. 

Tristram’s Woodpecker is the only species known to 
be peculiar to Tsu-sima. The type (described by Canon 
Tristram, P. Z. 8. 1879, p. 386) is a female with a black 
crown; but Dr. Isao Ijima, of the Science College of the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, informs me that Mr. Namiye 
has recently visited Tsu-sima, where he obtained three 
examples of this species, one of them a male with brilliant 
crown and malar stripe. 

This fine species has no very near ally in Japan, but is 
represented in Corea by a closely allied species, Thriponar 
kalinowskii, of which a male example has recently been pre- 
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sented to the British Museum by Mr. Campbell. The 
Corean species differs from its ally on Tsu-sima in having 
white tips to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th primaries. 


138. IyNGIpicUs KISUKI SEEBOHMI. 

This little Woodpecker is not uncommon in the forests. 
Four examples vary in length of wing from 3°25 to 3°35 
inches. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as rich dark red, the bill as 
dusky grey, paler towards the base of the under mandible, 
and the legs and feet as greenish grey. 

This is another instance in which the birds of Tsu-sima 
agree with those of Japan and differ from those of Corea. 
In the peninsula a race of Iyngipicus scintilliceps occurs, to 
which all the examples collected by Mr. Campbell must be 
referred, and all but one of those collected by M. Kali- 
nowski. This exceptional skin has been recorded as Iyngi- 
picus seebohmi (Taczanowski, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1887, p. 609). 


142, TuRTUR ORIENTALIS. 
The Eastern Turtle-Dove is occasionally seen on Tsu-sima 
during the winter. 


156. ALCEDO ISPIDA BENGALENSIS. 


There are two examples of the Eastern race of the Common 
Kingfisher in the collection. 


177. PANDION HALIAETUS. 
The Osprey is rather common on Tsu-sima. 


180. Mitvus ATER MELANOTIsS. 


The Siberian race of the Black Kite is very common on 
Tsu-sima. 


187. BurEo VULGARIS PLUMIPES. 
The Eastern race of the Common Buzzard is plentiful on 
Tsu-sima, 


206. ARDEA JUGULARIS. 
The grey phase of the Eastern Reef-Heron is represented 
by an example in the collection. 
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235, ANAS ZONORHYNCHA. 

There is a male, shot on the 14th of February, in the col- 
lection. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as yellowish brown, the bill 
as jet-black, broadly tipped with light yellow, shading into 
dusky on the nail, and the feet as pink. 


236. ANAS CRECCA. 
There is a male Teal in the collection. 


237, ANAS FORMOSA. 
In cold weather hundreds of Spectacled Teal frequent the 
rice-fields. 


242. ANAS GALERICULATA. 

The Mandarin Duck was not common. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as dark hrown, the bill as 
light blue, darkest towards the nail, which is light grey, 
ridge between the nostrils brownish yellow, and the legs 
and feet as greenish yellow with dark webs. 


271. ALCA ANTIQUA. 

Bering’s Guillemot was common near the shore in March. 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as dark brown, the bill as 
pale grey with a black ridge and brown base, the legs as pale 
blue in front and black behind, and the feet as pale blue 
shading into black in the middle of the webs. 


277. FRATERCULA MONOCERATA. 

A male example of the Horn-billed Puffin was shot on the 
19th of March, 

Mr. Holst describes the irides as amber, the bill as orange 
shading into light where the horny projection has been east, 
the legs as pale yellow in front and black behind, and the 
feet as pale yellow with dusky webs. 


288. Larus CACHINNANS. 
A male was shot on the 15th of February. 


290. LaRUS CRASSIROSTRIS. 
Two examples are in the collection. 
Mr. Holst describes the irides as light yellow, the orbits 
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as bright red, the bill as greenish towards the base, shading 
into orange on the ridge, followed by a broad black subter- 
minal band which shades into the bright red tip, the augle 
of gape as bright red, and the legs and feet as greenish 
yellow. 


329. Toranus HYPOLEUCUS. 

There are three examples of the Common Sandpiper in the 
collection, dated April and May. 

Very few ornithologists realize how very closely this 
species is allied to its American representative, the Spotted 
Sandpiper, Totanus macularius: they differ only in colour, 
and it would be impossible to determine to which species an 
albino of either of them belonged. There is scarcely any 
difference in the markings of the upper parts, but adults im 
summer plumage differ widely from each other in the spots 
on the under surface. The New-World species has the 
underparts as boldly spotted as those of a Song Thrush; 
but the Old-World species has no marks on the underparts 
except on the lower throat and upper breast, and these 
markings are narrow brown shaft-streaks, very different from 
the large round spots of the Nearctic bird. 

In both species, so far as is known (we have unfortunately 
very little information respecting the winter plumage of the 
Spotted Sandpiper), these markings more or less disappear 
at the autumn moult. The young in first plumage of the 
Spotted Sandpiper has no spots or streaks on the underparts, 
and it is supposed that this is also the case with the adult in 
winter plumage. The young in first plumage of the Common 
Sandpiper is as much streaked on the throat and breast as 
the adult in summer plumage; but these streaks are very 
narrow and obscure in the winter plumage, and sometimes 
(possibly in very old birds) are quite obsolete, so that this 
character will not always serve to distinguish the two species 
in winter plumage. 

Another character which generally serves to distinguish 
the two species at all seasons is the amount of white on the 
secondaries. In the Common Sandpiper the inner secon- 
daries, especially the 8th and 9th, have much more white 
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upon them than the others have, whereas in the Spotted 
Sandpiper there is little or no difference in this respect. 
This character holds good in a series of twenty examples of 
the Nearctic species, and may prove to be constant ; but ina 
series of forty examples of the Palzarctic species I have found 
two exceptions, one an immature bird shot by Mr. Swaysland 
near Brighton, and the other a young male shot by Mr. Dixon 
near Torquay on the 15th of August. The latter example 
curiously enough, is also remarkable in having 14: tail- 
feathers. The normal number in both species is 12, four on 
each side with very conspicuous white tips, and four in the 
middle with little or no white on them. The outer tail- 
feathers are white, barred, chiefly on the inner web, with 
brown; on each succeeding feather there is less white and 
more brown, until the centre pair have nearly lost all traces 
of bars and have become nearly uniform brown. The 
Nearctic species has on an average a slightly smaller bill 
than its Palearctic ally, the former varying from 1 inch to 
1°85 from the frontal feathers, and the latter from 1 inch to 
Oo: 

Jt is possible that a constant character by which the two 
species may be diagnosed at all ages, in both seasons and of 
both sexes, is to be found in the colour of the legs and feet, 
and that of the basal half of the bill. These colours are 
slate-grey in the Common Sandpiper and ochraceous grey in 
the Spotted Sandpiper, and this difference between the two 
species is generally quite distinguishable even in old dried 
skins. 


373. PopICEPS CORNUTUS. 

There are two examples of the Sclavonian Grebe in the 
collection, one in winter plumage shot on the 14th of 
February, and the other in summer plumage shot on the 
22nd of March. In both the bill is slightly decurved, and 
in both there is some white on the inner primaries. The 
latter character therefore breaks down as a distinction be- 
tween the Sclavonian and the Black-necked Grebes in winter 
plumage. In addition to the fact that the lime of the com- 
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missure is slightly recurved in the latter species and slightly 
decurved in the former, there seems to be some difference in 
the comparative lengths of the wing from the carpal joint. 
This measurement varies in Podiceps nigricollis from 5:0 to 
5°3 inches, and in Podiceps cornutus from 5:4 to 6:0 inches, 


375. PHASIANUS TORQUATUS. 

The Chinese Ring-necked Pheasant is common on Tsu- 
sima, and is one of the very few Chinese species which occur 
on Tsu-sima and not in Japan. 


VIIl.—Descriptions of some new Species of Birds from the 
Eastern Coast of the Malayan Peninsula. By W. R. 
Davison, F'.Z.S., Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


1. CAMPOPHAGA MINOR, Sp. Nov. 

Dimensions, taken from the dry skin—Length 6°85 inches, 
wing 3°7, tail 3°5, tarsus 0°62, bill from gape 0°8. 

Head, nape, and upper back very dark sooty grey, almost 
black, gradually paling to the upper tail-coverts, which are a 
clear but still dark grey. Chin, throat, and upper breast 
about the same colour as the middle of the back, gradually 
paling to a clear but somewhat paler grey than the upper 
tail-coverts; the under tail-coverts narrowly fringed with a 
paler shade. Lores and ear-coverts a darker shade than the 
top of the head. Wings, including all the coverts, glossy 
black ; lower surface of wings tinged with grey ; lower wing- 
coverts and axillaries the same shade of grey as the breast. 
Tail-feathers glossy black, like the wings, the central pair 
and the next pair entirely so, the others narrowly tipped 
with grey of the same tint as the under tail-coverts. 


2. GERYGONE PECTORALIS, Sp. nov. 

Similar to G. flaveola, Cab. (cf. Sharpe, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Birds, vol. iv. p. 214, pl. v. fig. 2), but differs from that species 
in having the sides of the breast olive-grey, forming a broad 
pectoral band, interrupted only in the centre of the breast ; 
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flanks strongly tinged with the same colour. Upper surface 
darker ashy than in G. flaveola and tinged with yellowish 
olive. Ear-coverts slightly darker than the upper surface, 
and without any trace of yellow or olive. Measurements, 
taken from the dried skin—Length 3:8 inches, wing 1°75, 
tail 1°7, tarsus 0°55. Legs, feet, claws, and bill black ; irides 
hazel-nut brown. 

Only one specimen, a male, was obtained on the 2nd of 
September last. It was shot near the mouth of the Pahang 
river. Its pretty little song, as it flitted among the branches 
of a Casuarina tree, drew my attention to it. Its note much 
resembles that of many of the Phylloscopi, and, in fact, I at 
first took it for a Phylloscopus. The following is a more 
detailed description :— 

Upper surface dark ashy and tinged with yellowish olive. 
Quills hair-brown, with margins paler, especially so on the 
tertiaries ; the inner webs of the tertiaries slightly darker than 
the outer. ‘Tail-feathers like the back, with a subterminal 
dark band; all the feathers, except the central ones, with a 
white irregular spot on the inner webs near the tip, the 
spotting being minute on the feathers next the central pair, 
but gradually increasing in size to the outermost; the upper 
tail-coverts more decidedly tinged with olive than the rest 
of the upper surface. Chin, throat, and upper breast clear 
sulphur-yellow, the colour passing along the base of the lower 
mandible, immediately below the ear-coverts, and on to the 
sides of the neck; the centre of the breast, abdomen, and 
flanks asomewhat duller yellow. A large patch on each side 
of the breast, forming a broad pectoral band, interrupted only 
in the centre of the breast, olive-grey, the same colour tinging 
the sides and flanks. Wing-linings, axillaries, and lower tail- 
coverts white, shghtly tinged with yellow, the white of the 
wing-lining passing over the edge and forming a conspicuous 
spot at the base of the first primary. 

3. PTILOCICHLA LEUCOGASTRA, sp. Noy. 

The sexes do not perceptibly differ in size or colouring. 


The following are the dimensions from the dried skins of two 
males and two females :— 
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Males. Length 5, 5:7 inches; wing 2°7; tail 2°2, 2:3; 
tarsus 0°95 ; bill from gape 0°71. 

Females. Length 4°9, 5:2 inches; wing 2°55, 2°7; tail 2, 
2°2; tarsus 0°91, 0°94; bill from gape 0:7, 0°71. 

The upper mandible dark brown, lower yellow tipped 
dusky ; irides red-brown; legs, feet, and claws yellowish 
fleshy, claws shaded with dusky. 

Lores whitish ; forehead, crown, and occiput brown, slightly 
suffused on the forehead with rusty ; rest of the upper parts 
brown, strongly suffused with rusty, more pronounced on the 
lower back and upper tail-coverts. Tail-feathers rufous on 
the outer webs, rusty brown ontheinner. The dorsal plumes, 
which are soft, fluffy, and moderately long, are white on the 
basal two thirds; this is succeeded by a faint dusky line, the 
remaining portion being rusty brown; the white is lanceolate 
in shape, and does not show unless the feathers are lifted. 
Primaries, secondaries, and all but the last two tertiaries 
(which are entirely rusty brown like the back) rusty brown 
on the outer webs, and hair-brown (without a rusty tinge) 
on the inner webs. All the wing-coverts coloured like the 
back. Cheeks and ear-coverts pale brown, feathers of ear- 
coverts with paler shafts. Lower parts white, tinged on the 
sides and flanks with ashy. Avxillaries, wing-linings, and 
thighs pale rufous. 

All the four specimens exhibit a buffy-grey line separating 
the throat from the chest. 


4, MALAacopTERUM MELANOCEPHALUM, Sp. Nov. 

Only one specimen, a female, of this species was obtained ; 
it was shot at the mouth of the Temeling river. 

It appears to be most closely allied to M. albigulare, Blyth 
(cf. Sharpe, Brit. Mus. Cat. Birds, vol. vii. p. 568), but differs 
from that species in many particulars. 

Dimensions, taken from the dried skin—Length 6°45 inches, 
wing 3:0, tail 3-1, tarsus 0°9, bill from gape 0°8. 

Upper mandible as far as the nostrils and along the ridge 
of the culmen blackish, rest of upper and lower mandibles, 
legs, feet, and claws plumbeous, claws darker ; irides red- 
brown. 
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Lores dirty white. Forehead, top of head, and nape dull 
black ; checks and ear-coverts grey, ear-coverts pale-shafted. 
Back, rump, and upper tail-coverts olivaceous brown, suf- 
fused, most strongly so on upper tail-coverts, with rusty ; 
tail-feathers brown, like the upper back, margined with a 
rusty tinge on the outer webs, none of the tail-feathers with 
any trace of white or pale tipping. Quills hair-brown, suf- 
fused on the outer webs with a rusty tinge; primary and 
secondary coverts greyish, with rusty edgings to the feathers. 
Lower surface white, the feathers of the breast suffused with 
grey, forming a pectoral band, the grey continuing down the 
flanks. Wing-linings and axillaries white, untinged with grey. 
Under surface of quills grey-brown, margined on the inner 
web, especially so towards their bases, with whitish. Under 
surface of tail also grey-brown, shafts of feathers white. 


5. ACRIDOTHERES TORQUATUS, Sp. NOV. 

I cannot recognize this Myna as being nearly similar im 
colouring to any of the known species. The only specimen 
obtained is, unfortunately, moulting, so that the bird is not 
in the best state to describe. I hope, however, before long to 
obtain other and better-plumaged specimens, and shall then 
be able to supplement, if necessary, the present description. 

The chin, throat, and sides of the neck are salmon-buff, 
this colour also tipping some of the feathers of the back of 
the neck, and thus forming, as in A. albocinctus, a half-collar. 
Across the upper breast a broad slate-coloured band, most of 
the feathers of which are faintly edged with buff; rest of 
lower parts, except thighs, flanks, and lower tail-coverts, of 
the same salmon-buff as the chin and throat; flanks dusky ; 
thighs slate-coloured, like the pectoral band. Lower tail- 
coverts white, without any traces of spotting or of a darker 
colour. Head, with crest and ear-coverts, glossy black, some 
of the feathers of the ear-coverts tipped with buff. Hind neck 
dusky black, many of the feathers tipped with buff. Rest of 
upper surface dusky, with a grey tinge, most conspicuous on 
the rump and upper tail-coverts. Central tail-feathers dusky 
black, not tipped with white; all the other tail-feathers 
glossy black*and narrowly tipped, chiefly on their inner webs, 
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with white. Primaries black, with a broad basal white patch. 
Secondaries on their outer webs, and so much of their inner 
webs as is exposed, bronzy, with a narrow basal white patch, 
the remaining portion being dull black ; tertiaries bronzy, 
narrowly edged with blackish. Primary greater coverts 
white ; lesser coverts dusky ; secondary and tertiary coverts 
bronzy, suffused with dusky. Wing-linings and axillaries 
white, the axillaries freckled on their inner webs with greyish ; 
rest of under surface of wing, where not white, black, with a 
slight gloss. Legs, feet, and claws yellow, claws tinged with 
dusky. Bill orange-yellow, greenish blue at base. Irides 
pearly grey. Length (from dried skin) about 8°5 inches, wing 
4°7, tarsus 1°4, bill from gape 1:2. 

The specimen was obtained at Paulu Tawer, on the Pahang 
river, 6th August, 1891. The crest is not very full; but, as 
most of the feathers are only partially grown, it is impossible 
to say what the crest would be like in a fully-plumaged bird. 


IX.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connection with 
Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. By the 
Rev. James Srsrez, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part IV. 


{Continued from ‘The Ibis,’ 1891, p. 565. ] 
VI.—Tue Waprine Birps. 


Tue Order of the Gralle, or Wading Birds, with its six or 
seven families and numerous subdivisions, is represented in 
Madagascar by about thirty species of birds belonging to the 
Jacanas, Rails, Water-hens, Coots, Curlews, Sandpipers, 
Snipes, Plovers, and Turnstones, as well as by a family 
(Mesitidee) which is quite peculiar to the island. 

As might be expected, many of these water-loving birds 
are very numerous in this country, as well as those of the 
two followimg Orders, the Herons and the Wild-fowl; for 


* Reprinted from the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ 1891, with additions 
and correctiens by the Author, 
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although a large portion of Madagascar is, geologically 
speaking, very ancient land, and is therefore rather deficient 
in lakes, as compared with more recently formed countries, 
its plentiful marshes, its numerous rivers, and its large ex- 
tent of sea-coast, with the numberless bays and inlets of the 
north-western portion, provide abundant nutriment and suit- 
able feeding-grounds for this large class of birds. 

‘The first family, that of the Jacanas, is represented 
here by two species, the first of which, the White-necked 
Jacana, appears to be peculiar to Madagascar and the neigh- 
bouring islands. With its extremely long toes it walks easily 
upon the large leaves of aquatic plants, searching for the 
water-insects which form its food. It dives with great ease, 
aud is therefore very difficult to shoot; im its habits and 
flight it resembles the European Water-hen. It is a some- 
what rare bird. 

The other species of this family, the African Jacana, is 
identical with that found all over Southern Africa from the 
tropics to the Cape: it frequents the same localities as the 
White-necked species, being often found together with its 
cousin. The native names of this bird, as well as one of 
those by which the other Jacana is known, are long and 
rather obscure. Possibly they contain the root ¢éty, “ passed 
through,” “ walked on,” and, if so, would then refer to the 
habits of these birds in stepping from leaf to leaf of the 
water-plants. The White-necked Jacana is also called Vo- 
rontsdraniony, “ Handsome-bird-of-the-river,” and Toldho- 
rano, ‘© Water-Cuckoo.” 

The family of the Rails comprises ten birds, of which the 
Rallus gularis has been best observed. According to M. Pol- 
len’s account, this Rail is regarded with great respect by the 
north-western Sdkalava, as they believe it brings them rain 
in very dry weather, so they will not kill it. It frequents the 
marshy parts of forests, and in habits resembles the European 
species. It is very shy, retiring into the bushes on the least 
alarm, and its loud whistling and tremulous cry is chiefly 
heard towards evening. These birds are said to be so care- 
ful of their eggs and young that, when sitting, they may easily 
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be taken by the hand from the nest : so also, when they are 
surprised in places where there is no cover, they prefer to be 
captured rather than to resort to flight. M. Pollen says, “I 
onee saw a hen bird who would not quit the space near her 
nest, but kept walking around it, ruffling her feathers and 
dragging her wings on the ground, in the same way as our 
domestic hen does when defending her young.” This Rail’s 
nest is made of rushes; it is about 6 inches in diameter, and 
is fixed on water-plants about 3 feet above the ground. The 
eggs are three in number, yellowish white in colour, blotched 
with dark brown, and as large as those of a Rook. 

The Grey-faced Rail is much rarer than the bird just de- 
scribed, and inhabits the forest exclusively, often at some 
distance from water-courses. 

Several of the names of these Rails are significant ; thus 
the Rallus gularis is called, besides its names of Tsikoza and 
Tstka (probably imitative of its creaking note), Angoly, 
doubtless identical with the same word which means “ arti- 
fice, deceit, snare,’ and so refers to its tricks to escape cap- 
ture. The same idea again comes in in one of the names of 
the Grey-faced Rail, Otrika, which means “an ambush,” no 
doubt from its rapidly taking to cover when hunted. The 
Madagascar Rail is also called Herihery, probably from a 
root meaning “to look around,” “to look back.” Meénamaso, 
“ Red-eye,” Akoholahindrano, ‘“ Water-cock,’ Voron- 
ampombo, ‘* Bran- (or Chaff-) bird,” and Fangdlatrovy, 
“Yam-thief,” are all noticeable native names of the birds of 
this family. 

The two Purple Water-hens (Porphyrio) found in Mada- 
gascar inland waters are among the most beautiful of the birds 
inhabiting the island. Some of their native names, as Hosé- 
trika, Hoétrika, &c., appear to contain a root meaning “to 
dip,” “ to plunge,” and so refer to their constantly diving in 
the waters they frequent. (Or, possibly, these names may be 
from another root, meaning “‘to wander about.”) Mr. W. 
Wilson says: ‘‘ The Blue Water-hen has a very powerful beak, 
with which it can, with apparently very little trouble, root up 
the Hérana rush, as it grows on the edge of Lake Itasy in 
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water a foot andahalf or more deep. It does this for the sake 
of the tender rootlets which are thus exposed, perhaps also for 
insects. If caught in a snare of stout string prepared from 
the fibre of one of the nettle-plants (Agy), it very speedily 
frees itself by breaking the snare.” 

The Crested Coot has for one of its native names that of 
Otrika (like that of the Grey-faced Rail just mentioned), 
doubtless from its immediately diving when alarmed. 

Proceeding to the Scolopacidze, or Snipe family, we find 
two species of Curlew in the island; one of them is the same 
as the Whimbrel of Europe, the other (if distinct from the 
European Curlew, which is sometimes doubted) is peculiar 
to Madagascar and rare. It lives almost always isolated 
among the other shore-birds, and frequents the sand-banks 
along the coasts. Its ery is very loud and quite distinct from 
that of the other and smaller species, and it is only rarely 
found in company with it. 

The native names of these Curlews are obscure in meaning ; 
one or two, however, as Kéha and Kekakeka, are probably 
imitative of their plaintive ery. (The latter is also a name 
of one of the Snipes.) 

The Cape Painted Snipe is common in the marshes, but is 
rarely seen, on account of its hiding in the long grass and 
aquatic vegetation, so that it is difficult to obtain without 
dogs. The flight of these birds is very rapid and in a zigzag 
fashion, but it alights every few moments*. They specially 
like to frequent, in little companies of from four to six birds, 
the places where cattle resort, for they find abundant food in 
the deep footprints made by the oxen in the muddy soil of 
the marshes where they pasture. The other Madagascar 
Snipe (Bernier’s) is a peculiar species. 


* Mr. Cory remarks on this statement (of M. Pollen’s): “ When shoot- 
ing I have never found this bird’s flight difficult or fast, not so difficult 
even as the large Malagasy Snipe, which is reckoned an easy shot by most 
men. In proof of this I may state that I have only seen four, and three 
I killed ; the fourth I fired at when very tired and on a day when I had 
been shooting badly. I should say that for a Snipe it is particularly slow 
and even on the wing.” 
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The Curlew Sandpiper is found in considerable numbers on 
the coast; but M. Pollen says that he has never observed it 
before October, or later than that month, so that he believes 
that this bird is not a permanent resident in Madagascar, 
but only rests here a few weeks in migrating to and from 
other regions. 

The Sandpiper found in Madagascar appears to differ in no 
respect at all from the species spread so widely over the Old 
World, and is one of the most common shore-birds. It is 
almost always met with either singly or in couples, and is 
very easily recognized by the piercing cry which it constantly 
utters, moving its tail up and down, and running quickly 
along the shore in search of aquatic insects. The cock bird, 
in courting the female, has the habit of marching round and 
round her, trailing his wings on the ground, and bobbing his 
head up and down, while the hen bird remains motionless, 
observing the antics of her mate. Bishop Kestell-Cornish 
remarks: “ It is curious to observe how these various [shore] 
birds seem to preserve their habits unchanged in whatever 
part of the globe they may be found. The Sandpiper is just 
the same confiding little creature in Madagascar as in Eng- 
land, differing from the birds that haunt our shores and the 
banks of our rivers only in greater variety of species. And 
the Curlew retains the same wild cry, and the same objection 
to finding himself within gun-range, as in England.” 

The Stilt-Plover found in Madagascar appears to resem- 
ble the European species. Its native names of Tapd/a and 
Takapala probably refer to its straddling and awkward gait. 

Some other of the native names for this family may be 
here noticed. Thus, that of Toitoy, given both to the Curlew 
aud Common Sandpiper, is said to be an imitative one. The 
latter bird’s habits, both on land and water, are noticed in 
its other names of Fandiafdsika, “ Sand-stepper,”’ and Saosao- 
drano, “ Water-skimmer ;” and it is also called Mandboan- 
drano, ‘‘That-which-celebrates-the-day.” It is known by 
still another name, viz. Avbordanto, probably meaning the 
« Far-running-Quail.” The Curlew Sandpiper is also called 
Kiboandrano, * Water-Quail.” The name of Ravarava given 
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to boththe Snipes probably refers to their handsome markings ; 
and perhaps Féjo (or Féja),a name of the Painted Snipe, has a 
similar meaning ; while that of Sa/aly may come either from 
a root lady (=ldly), meaning “ quick of hearmg,” or from 
an exactly similar one meaning “ creeping,” “ skulking.” 
Another name of Bernier’s Snipe, Véronkahaky, is doubtless 
(at least the latter part of it) imitative of its ery, like Keka- 
keka, just noticed. I will not venture upon an explanation 
of Kitanotano, the Hova name of both the Madagascar 
Snipes*. 

Seven species of the Plover family complete (excepting the 
peculiar Mesitidee) the number of wading and shore-loving 
birds found in Madagascar. Four of the Plovers belong to 
one genus, gialitis, or Shore-Plover. 

The Turnstone is very common on the shores, and is often 
seen in companies of from twelve to thirty individuals. Like 
the Curlews, it immediately warns all the other birds of any 
approaching danger ; and probably its name of Avtory, 1. e. 
“ Proclaimer ” or “‘ Accuser,” refers to this habit. 

Of Geoftroy’s Plover, M. Pollen says that these birds come 
together in the evening, just at dusk, in considerable numbers 
to seek for food. They run excessively quickly, from which 
habit comes one of their names, Kibordnto, “ Far-running 
Quail,”’ and they fly along the surface of the water one after 
another. All four species of these birds are called V2kiviky, 
no doubt from a root identical in form, and meaning “ to 
run,” “to leap.” Probably Vékoveko, aname of the Pratin- 
cole, is of similar origin. Other names of these Plovers, as 
Vorombato, “ Stone-bird,” Hitstkitsidrano, “ Water Kestrel,” 
Vorondriaka, “ Ocean-bird,” and Voronjia, “ Shore-bird” (or 
possibly ‘ Roving-bird”’), are all plain enough in their 
meaning and origin. 

The last birds to be noticed in this Order are two species 
which, so far, can only be spoken of by their scientific name 
of Mesite (Mesites). These birds are considered by M. Gran- 
didier to be sufficiently distinct from all the other Waders 


* Is it from tanontdnona, or an allied word, meaning “ sitting unem- 
ployed,” “resting idly ”’? 
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to be formed into a special family, Mesitidz: he terms them 
“very curious and specialized birds, taking their place be- 
tween the Rails and the Herons.” He says further that, 
“according to the native accounts, when the nests of these 
Mesites, which are mostly placed in a low situation, are 
flooded, the parent birds drag them to where they will be free 
from injury by the water. If anyone takes their young they 
follow them into the village, and on account of this love for 
their offspring they are considered sacred (fady) by the 
Bétsimisaraka, because, say the natives, they are in this respect 
like human beings.” There are two species of this bird, the 
Variegated and the Uniform ; the former of which is known 
by the odd name of Roatélo, lit. “ Two-three,” the reason 
for which is not at all clear. 


VII.—Tue Herons. 


The four families into which the Order of Herodiones or 
Herons is divided are all represented in Madagascar, and in- 
clude three-and-twenty species belonging to the True Herons, 
the Storks, the Spoonbills and Ibises, and the Flamingoes. 
Of these birds more than half the number belong to one 
genus, the Herons (Ardea), which is thus the most nume- 
rously represented genus in the island, as will be seen by the 
tabulated List. 

(1) As M. Grandidier observes, the coasts of Madagascar 
are particularly favourable for such birds as the Herons, 
especially the north-west and some other localities, where nu- 
merous estuaries are surrounded by trees. Some of the 
species, being regarded as sacred by the natives, are less shy 
than these birds are in Europe; while others, again, are very 
wary and most difficult to approach. In habits and feeding 
these Madagascar Herons are much like the European and 
African species, mostly living on fishes, mollusks, and crus- 
tacea, the larger ones devouring reptiles and small birds and 
mammals, while the smaller kinds are insectivorous. They are 
often found in companies, including several different species, 
settled on the trees overhanging or near water, and remain- 
ing perfectly motionless for a long time. Some of the 
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Herons appear to be very abundant, such as the Common, the 
Black-necked, the Purple, the White-winged, the Little Egret, 
and some other species, especially the Buff-backed Heron. 
Others, on the contrary, as the Dwarf Heron, the Night- 
Heron, and Ida’s Egret, seem very rare. 

The most common of the Herons, as well as perhaps the 
most noticeable bird one sees when travelling in any part of 
Madagascar, is the Buff-backed Heron (Vorompotsy, i. e. 
“ White-bird”’). Wherever herds of cattle are feeding, there 
it will be seen in numbers proportionate to those of the 
oxen. ‘These animals it follows to feed upon the larve of 
insects which infest their skin and torment them unceasingly. 
One may often see these Egrets perched on the back of the 
oxen, and thus clearing them from their tormentors, which 
sometimes become as large as a plum, and even occasionally 
produce such exhaustion that the animals die from the 
effects. For the natives, with their usual inertness, would 
never think of taking any trouble themselves to free their 
cattle from these pests. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
such useful birds as the Vorompdtsy are highly valued by 
the Malagasy, and are almost venerated as agents of their god 
Zanahary; so that they cannot see one of them shot by 
foreigners without much displeasure, and they would think 
it a kind of sacrilege were they themselves to chase or injure 
them *, These Egretsare very fearless of man, allowing any 
one to approach them pretty near, and only leaving the 
cattle towards evening, when they repair to any piece of 
water near them to bathe. At sunset they roost in the trees 
of the neighbouring woods, leaving these again at daybreak 


* Mr. Cory, commenting on M. Pollen’s description here quoted, 
says: ‘Some tribes eat these birds, and always desire one to shoot them 
for them.” And Mr. W. Wilson remarks: “I hardly think that the 
Eerets can be ‘highly valued ’ as tick destroyers, since what they do is 
amere nothing. They remove the white tick, which is harmless and 
not feared at ail by the natives; but no animal will stand even for its own 
care-taker to remove the flat tick, let alone the Egret with its very 
sharply-pointed beak.” M. Pollen’s account is, however, so circum- 
stantial that possibly the birds of the N.W. coast find different insect 
food from that which these Kgrets live upon in the interior, 
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to return to the herds. One may often see flocks of five 
hundred of these birds gathering together at evening before 
settling on the trees in the outskirts of the forests.” 

When living close to the ‘Thursday ” market at Ambo- 
himanga some years ago, we frequently noticed that a large 
flock of these Egrets, to the number of three to four hundred, 
used to gather together at sunset on a spacious fanéty or 
large open space opposite our house. After a few minutes’ 
rest one of the birds rose, apparently giving the signal, and 
was immediately followed by the whole flock, which then 
flew away northward, with rather a slow heavy flight, and 
settled for the night on the trees on the north-west side of 
the Ambohimanga hill, where they would be sheltered from 
the cold south-east wind. In this position they were very 
conspicuous for a considerable distance, forming a large 
white mass on the trees. The birds appeared to come from 
the marshes about Andésinandriana to the west, where they 
probably found aquatic food, and so do not always attend on 
the cattle. It was only during the winter months that they 
came to Ambohimanga; in the warm season they remained 
in the open country. 

Besides its very widely-spread name of Vorompotsy, this 
Egret has a number of provincial names, some of which refer 
to its cattle-loving habits, as Voronaomby, “ Ox-bird,” and 
Langoroaomby, “Ox-Heron”’; others to its colour, as Voron- 
kotsy, and perhaps S?kotry, variations of the Hova form ; one 
is Kitdndry, “the Watchman”; and another, Airiaka, pro- 
bably meaning “ to go after something in a crowd.” 

As its name implies, this Egret is of an extremely pure 
white colour, but the small plume at the back of the head is 
tinged with pale yellow. This crest, as well as the long 
feathers, are often used as ornaments by the Malagasy. 
Their purity of plumage is referred to in one of the proverbs : 
“Clean clothing, like the Vorompotsy, but he gets his living 
by picking up scraps.” Its mounting on the back of the 
oxen is referred to in another proverb: “ Don’t seek to be 
‘number one,’ like a Vorompotsy.” And again, its sharp- 
eyed vigilance is noticed in another, which says: “A Vorom- 
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potsy perched on a crooked branch: I spy him, but he keeps 
his eye on me.” 

As for the native names of the other Herons, almost all 
are known by the generic name of Vano, either in its simple 
form or compounded with other words. This word Vano 
seems to be from a Malayan and Javan word, bango, a 
heron, but what is its original meaning isunknown. Another 
widely-spread provincial name for these birds is Langoro ov 
Dangoro, also often found in a compound form. Thus we 
have Vandanitra, “Sky-Heron”’; Vanobe and Langorobe, 
“ Great-Heron”; Vdanomainty and Dangoromainty, “ Black- 
Heron”; and Vanofotsy and Langorofotsy, “ White-Heron.” 
And so again: Langorovalafa, “ Palm-Heron”; Dangoro- 
voana, “ Insect-Heron”; and Fotsicelatra, “ White-wings.” 
The bird known by this last name has also the queer name 
of Fangalimétivoay, which may be translated ‘ Crocodiles’ 
eye-cleaner ;” so that this bird probably is one of those that 
do the same kind offices for the crocodiles that the Vorom- 
potsy does for the oxen. Again, the Squacco Heron is called 
Fiandrivoditatatra,i.e.‘‘ Waiter-at-the-foot-of-the-furrows” ; 
while another is called Vorompatsa, “ Shrimp-bird;” and 
another, Véronodsy, “ Marsh-bird”’ or Goat-bird.”’ 

(2) The family of the Storks contains in Madagascar 
three species, one of them peculiar to the island. The most 
well-known bird of this family is the Takatra or Tufted 
Umbre, a brown long-legged Stork, frequently seen in the 
marshes and rice-fields of Imérina, as well as in other parts 
of the country. This bird builds an extraordinarily large 
nest, which is visible at a considerable distance. It is placed 
either on the fork of a large tree, or, perhaps more fre- 
quently, on the very edge of overhanging rocks, and is com- 
posed of sticks and plastered inside with a thick lining of 
mud. It is from 45 to 6 feet in diameter, dome-shaped, 
with a lateral entrance, and is divided into three chambers, 
in one of which its two large eggs are laid. The entrance is 
by a narrow tunnel on a level with the bottom, and is always 
placed in such a position as to be difficult of access, though 
the nest itself may be quite easy to approach. Probably 
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from this conspicuous nest, as well as from the grave and 
sedate way in which the Takatra marches about seeking for 
its food, many native superstitions have gathered about the 
bird, one of which is that those who destroy its nest will 
become lepers. And while the Hova and central tribes were 
still idolaters it was believed that it was very unlucky shouid 
a Takatra fly across the path along which the idols were 
being carried ; in such case they were immediately taken 
back to their dwelling-house. Another native superstition 
is, that if the Takatra takes the hair of any person from 
whose head it has just been cut, and uses it as material in 
building its nest, such person becomes at once bald, 

A considerable number of native proverbs refer to the 
Takatra, some of which may be here translated. Thus, the 
plume or crest at the back of its head is mentioned in these : 
“ Stooping down and showing the crest, like a Takatra 
stalking after a frog;” ‘Hair in a large knot, like the 
Takatra’s plume.” Its habits are noticed in the following : 
* Going along the stream, like the Takatra;”’ and, “A 
Takatra by the waterside : not sleeping, but in deep thought ; ” 
and its nest in these: ‘‘ The Takatra finished a nest, so the 
Owl gave himself airs ;”’ and, “ A Takatra’s nest entered by 
an Owl; the stingy one is injured by the evil one.” There 
is a pun, or at least a play of words, in thése two: ‘‘Izay 
takatry ny aina, hey ilay namakan-Takatra,” i.e. “ Doing 
one’s utmost (tdkatra), said the one who was entertained by 
a Takatra;” and, “Toy ny alahelon-Takatra: raha faly, 
miara-MITOKAKA 3 raha ory, miara-MiTOKIKyY,” i.e. “ Like 
the Takatra’s sympathy: when you are glad, he laughs with 
you; when you are sorrowful, he shrinks back with you;” 
that is, I suppose, that it is all the same to him whatever 
befalls you, for his note never alters. 

Besides the Takatra, there is the Open-billed Stork 
(Anastomus madagascariensis) ,which, according to M. Pollen, 
is almost always found together with some of the Ibises and 
other shore-birds. They live in companies of from six to 
twelve individuals, at river-mouths, feeding on crustacea and 
mollusks, from which habit comes their name of Famakiakdra, 
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or “ Shell-breaker.” This Stork is not confined to the sea- 
shores, but is also found in the neighbourhood of the inland 
lake of Alaotra in Antsihanaka. The peculiar bill of these 
Storks is also referred to in another of their names, Falama- 
kavava. As for the meaning of the name of the Takatra, it 
is probably identical with the root takatra, ‘ reached,” 
“attained to,” and so refers to its stretching out its neck 
and legs in searching for food. 

(3) One species of Spoonbill is included in the Malagasy 
list. Its native names of Sodtrovava and Sodirosony have the 
same meaning as its English name; while another name, 
Fangadiambava, means “ Spade-mouthed.” 

Three species of Ibis are among the shore-birds of this 
island, one of them of a peculiar genus, Lophotibis, of which 
M. Grandidier says that its very different proportions sepa- 
rate it most distinctly from the very homogeneous group of 
the true Ibises.” This bird is chestnut-brown in colour; 
the Glossy Ibis is dark brown; the Bernier’s [bis is white, with 
black head and points of wings and tail. Of the first of 
these birds, M. Pollen says that it generally goes in couples, 
runs exceedingly fast, flies very rapidly, and perches at 
evening on the trees, where it utters during the night loud 
cries resembling those of the Owls. Immediately this Ibis 
perceives any danger it begins to run, raising at every instant 
its crest in the same fashion as do our Lapwings, so that it 
is very difficult to kill it. It is often kept by the natives 
in their compounds together with their poultry. 

The native names of these birds must be briefly noticed. 
In several of them words meaning “ goat” appear, as Mana- 
ranosy, ‘ Goat-Ibis,” Fitilibengy, “ Goat-watchman,”’ and 
Voronosy, “ Goat-bird.” The Glossy Ibis has the odd name 
of Fitosivy, lit.‘ Seven-nine” ; and the Crested Ibis is called 
Akéholahindla, “‘ Forest-cock,” and Akdhovohitse, “ Village- 
fowl.” Other names, as Lampiro, Méfo, and Kobabeo, are 
obscure. The word Mandrana seems to be used as a generic 
name for these Ibises; but whether it is the same word as 
the verb mandrana, meaning “to indulge,” “to gratify,” 
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“to satiate,” &c., I cannot say. This word is also used in 
a general way for the Cormorants as well. 

(4) The last bird to be noticed in this Order of Herons is a 
species of Flamingo. This bird, according to M. Grandidier, 
is not very rare on the west coast, although it is so more to 
the north and the east. Mr. Cory also says: “ This bird is 
found in Imérina, particularly at Lake Itasy, where I have 
often seen it. ‘The flesh is extremely good eating. I have 
never tasted any meat—fish, flesh, or fowl—to equal it.” 
Its native name of Samaka is particularly appropriate and 
descriptive, for it means “ disunited,” ‘ split,” referring to 
its immensely long legs. Its other name of Sama, or 
Samabe, means “ Large-mouthed.” 

Mr. W. Wilson remarks as to the Flamingo: ‘ The Samabe 
or Anjombona (so called from its trumpeting ery, anjombona 
being the native name for a large species of Triton-shell used 
as a trumpet) js, as seen in Mandridrano, an exceedingly 
handsome bird; it has a white body with a most delicate 
pink tinge pervading the whole of the underpart of the 
wings. In the adult male bird there is a row of small 
feathers on the wings of a distinct magenta colcur. The 
neck towards the head has a similar but paler colouring. 

“ An adult male bird I had in my possession stood quite 
4 feet high, and even then was not by any means stretched to 
its full height. They are much larger than any Heron I 
have seen. When on the defensive, these birds make quite a 
loud noise by sharply closing and opening their beaks, 
which are long and powerful. A blow from them would 
inflict a terrible wound. I have never seen more than nine 
birds together at or near Itasy. When on the wing they 


fly exceedingly high.” 


[To be continued. | 
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X.—On the Avifauna of the Lower Pilcomayo. By J. 
Grauam Kerr, Naturalist to the Pilecomayo Expedition. 
With Notes by the Kvivror. 


(Plate III.) 


I. Introduction. 


Tue Rio Pilcomayo, as is well known, is one of the chief 
affluents of the Rio Paraguay from the western side. Rising 
in the Andes of Bolivia, its course to the south-eastward 
lies through the heart of “El Gran Chaco,” an extensive 
region which has resisted with unusual success most of the 
numerous attempts at its exploration. As well from its geo- 
graphical position as from the high-flown fictions which have 
been written of it by various South-American authors, great 
hopes were entertained of its turning out a very paradise 
to the zoologist and botanist. In the beginning of 1889 an 
opportunity presented itself for the investigation of its 
biological features: a large expedition was fitting out for 
the exploration of the Pilcomayo, and the leader of this, 
Capt. Juan Page of the Argentine Navy, was good enough 
to intimate to Mr. Selater his willingness to allow a naturalist 
to accompany him. Hence it was that I became naturalist 
to this expedition. The readers of ‘ The Ibis’ have been kept 
well informed of the progress of the expedition from time to 
time, and it will not therefore be necessary to say more than 
a few words regarding it here. 

Upon January Ist, 1890, the expedition left Buenos Ayres 
on board the specially-built steamer ‘ Bolivia.” After a 
tedious journey up the Paranda, and a further stoppage at 
Puerto Juarez Celman, opposite the city of Corrientes, the 
mouth of the Pileomayo was reached early on March 12th, 
and the same afternoon the ‘ Bolivia’ entered the river. 
Eleven days of comparatively uninterrupted navigation along 
its narrow and extremely tortuous waters brought the expe- 
dition to “ Las Juntas,” the point at which the two branches, 
of which the Pilcomayo is said to consist for a great part of 
its course, unite. The ‘ Bolivia’ now entered the northern 
branch of the river, and immediately its progress became very 
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slow. After nearly three months of great labour only a few 
miles’ further advance was made, and then, on June 13th, 
the expedition came to a full stop at the point which was 
afterwards named “ Fortin Page.” ‘The ‘ Bolivia’ was now 
hard and fast aground; the dry season had set in; and the 
river had fallen greatly. Advance and retreat were alike im- 
possible. Provisions gave out, the military part of the expe- 
dition left in a body, and other parties which were sent down 
the river for supplies never returned. Then the leader and 
the doctor both succumbed, and the small remainder, some 
nine men all told, were left with the ‘ Bolivia”, This small 
remnant remained at Fortin Page undergoing various hard- 
ships and under the constant espionnage of the Indians, until 
they were reached on October 4th by a military relief expe- 
dition sent out to search for them. After the arrival of the 
rescuers, several months longer were spent at and in the 
neighbourhood of Fortin Page, and it was not until March 
of this year (1891) that I was forced to leave the ‘ Bolivia,’ 
and to come away on muleback, bringing with me such 
portions of my collections as it was possible under the 
circumstances to convey. 

This paper, then, refers more especially to the neigh- 
bourhood of Fortin Page, a district which I regard as fairly 
typical of a very large area of the ‘Gran Chaco,” and 
on the physical characteristics of which I may be allowed 
to say a word or two. For many miles around the country 
is flat and low-lying—an almost dead-level plain, covered 
with long grass, dotted with Carandai palms, and liable 
to periodic inundations. The open expanse of this 
“nalmar”’? is broken by occasional isolated patches of 
dicotyledonous forest, composed of small and scrubby 
trees, and never of any great extent. ‘These form what 
is called by the Argentines ‘‘ monte duro.” Along the banks 
of the river there runs a zone of open woodland, or in 
places brushwood. By far the greater part of the district is 
occupied by the open palmar, and the region is essentially 
one of llanos or campos, and not of forest. On the lower 
portions of the Pileomayo—from about “ Las Juntas ” the 
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banks are higher and less exposed to inundation—the palmar 
disappears and the dicotyledonous forests increase greatly in 
luxuriance and extent. The borders of the Chaco both on 
the west and east appear to possess a very much richer 
fauna and flora than its terior. 

The list which follows may, I think, be taken as giving 
a fairly good idea of the general facies of the avifauna of 
the interior of the Chaco, but by no means of the richly 
forest-clad regions upon its borders. 

In concluding these remarks, I must record my great 
indebtedness to Mr. Sclater for his invaluable advice and 
assistance. 


Il. List of Birds collected upon the Lower Pilcomayo. 


The numbers enclosed in parentheses refer to skins which 
I have brought home, and of which I have been able to con- 
firm the identification by comparison with marked specimens 
in the British Museum. 

The following are the principal localities mentioned :— 

“ Hstancia Gil,” situated upon the left bank of the Pilco- 

mayo, close to its mouth. 

“ Las Juntas,” lat. 24° 56' S., long. 58° 15’! W.  (Storm.) 

“ Fortin Nueve,” lat. 24° 53! S., long. 58° 30' W. (Page.) 

“ Fortin Donovan,” lat. 24° 52! S., long. 58° 40' W. (Page.) 

< Fortin Page,’ lat. 24° 47' S., long. 58° 45’ W. = (Page.) 

These positions can only be regarded as approximate. 

The nomenclature and arrangement are those of Sclater 
and Hudson’s ‘Argentine Ornithology,’ to which work a 
reference is given after the name of every species that is 
mentioned in it. 


1. Turpus LEUCOMELAS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 1.) 

(No. 116, ¢.) Near Fortin Page. May 26th, 1890. 

Observed only once. The specimen was feeding on low 
open ground near the river in company with 7. rufiventris. 


2. TuRDUS RUFIVENTRIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 3.) 

(No. 89, g.) Fortin Donovan. May 8rd, 1890. 

Abundant on the Pileomayo, where it frequents the open 
woods and brush. Its favourite feeding-grounds are the 
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open spaces near the river and liable to occasional flooding 
from it. On one occasion I observed this species fishing in 
a shallow pool, pursuing the small fishes and shrimps by 
hopping after them from one end of the pool to the other. 


3. PoLiopTiLa DUMICOLA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 12.) 

(No. 156, 3; 157, 9.) Fortin Page. July 7th, 1890. 

Very common in all the open woods along the banks of 
the Pilcomayo, where it is seen actively hopping about the 
terminal branches of the trees after the manner of a Tit- 
mouse, and occasionally uttering a succession of notes :— 
whe, whe-whe-whe-pe-wee. 


4, TRogLopytes ruRvus. (Op. cit. i. p. 13.) 
Very common. 


5. Parnusa prtiayumi. (Op. cit. 1. p. 20.) 

(No. 41, g.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 5th, 1890. 

Common in situations similar to and along with Polioptila 
dumicola. 


6. GEoTHLYPIs VELATA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 20.) 
(No. 183, g; 115, 9.) Fortin Page. August 30th, 1890. 


Occasional: amongst scrub and coarse grass. 


7. BAsILEUTERUS AURICAPILLUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 21.) 
Rio Pileomayo. May srd, 1890. 


Rare. 


8. VIREOSYLVIA CHIVI. (Op. cit. 1. p. 22.) 
(No. 4, ¢.) 
Obtained at Fortin Nueve, also at Fortin Page. 


9. CycLoRHIS OCHROCEPHALA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 23.) 
Fortin Page. May 31st, 1890. 


10. PrRoGNE CHALYBEA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 25.) 
(No. 158, §.) Fortin Page. July 27th, 1890. 


(11. Hirunpo rryturogastra (Bodd.). 

(No. 12, g; 12*, 2.) Puerto Juarez Celman. February 
22nd, 1890. 

Immense numbers of this Swallow were observed at Puerto 
Juarez Celman on the Rio Parana, opposite Corrientes. 
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[This Swallow was not included in our work, but must be 
now added to the Argentine avifauna.—P. L. 8.] 


12. TacnycineTa LEUcoRRHOA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 30.) 
(No. 186, ¢.) Fortin Page. September 2nd, 1890. 


13. EvpHonia cntorotica. (Op. cit. 1. p. 37.) 
(No. 18, ¢.) Puerto Bermejo. February 28th, 1891. 
In the forests bordering the Rio Paraguay. 


14. Tanaera sayaca. (Op. cit. p. 39.) 

(No. 74, @; 106, 9.) Fortin Nueve. April 24th, 1890. 

Common during the winter months; generally feeding 
in company with other Tanagers and Finches among the 
terminal twigs of the larger trees, and also amongst the 
bushes. About the beginning of September it began to de- 
crease greatly in numbers, and a little later almost entirely 
disappeared. 

[The specimens brought home appear to belong to T. cya- 
noptera rather than to T. sayaca. But after what Mr. Allen 
says about the series collected by H. H. Smith in Matto Grosso 
(Bull. Am. Mus. N. H. i. p. 354), I can hardly maintain the 
supposed distinctness of these two forms.—P. L. 8. ] 


15. TANAGRA BONARIENSIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 39.) 

(No. 124, g.) Fortin Page. June 27th, 1890. 

Rather frequent during July and August, feeding and 
associating with 7. sayaca. 


16. Pyranea azar. (Op. cit. 1. p. 40.) 
(No. 130, ¢.) Fortin Page. July 11th, 1890. 
Rare : a few individuals seen about the middle of July. 


17. TacHyPHONUS MELALEUCUS (Sparrm.); Sclater, Cat. 
Birds Brit. Mus. x1. p. 207. 

(No. 169, ¢.) Fortin Page. August 10th, 1890. 

Fairly common about the date mentioned. 

[This is a new addition to the Argentine avifauna, but 
might well have been expected to occur here. Natterer 
obtained specimens of it on the Upper Rio Parana (Pelzeln, 
Orn. Bras. p. 212).—P. L. S.] 
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18. ARREMON PoLIonotTus, Bp.: Sel. Cat. Birds, xi. p. 278. 

(No. 71, .) Near Fortin Donovan. April 24th, 1890. 

Frequent in the patches of thick forest on the Pilecomayo. 

[This is a South-Brazilian species which might well be 
expected to occur here. Natterer obtained it in Cuyaba. It 
must be now added to the Argentine list.—P. L. 8.] 


19. SaLrator simiuis. (Op. cit. i. p. 41.) 

Rio Pilcomayo. April 18th, 1890. 

Common amongst the brush, but less numerous than 
S. cerulescens. 


20. SALTATOR CERULESCENS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 42.) 
(No. 105, g.) Near Fortin Page. May 2lst, 1890. 
Very abundant amongst the bushes. 


21. SALTATOR AURANTIIROSTRIS: (Op. cit. 1. p. 42.) 

(No. 120, g; 114, 2.) Near Fortin Page. May 26th, 
1890. 

Frequent in similar localities and along with S. similis and 
S. cerulescens, but not abundant. Utters a series of chirping 
notes of small range. 


22. GuIRACA CYANEA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 43.) 

(No. 146, g.) Fortin Page. July 22nd, 1890. 

Along with other Finches in the brush by the river margin. 
Not common. 


23, SpERMOPHILA MELANOCEPHALA. (Op. cit. i. p. 45.) 

(Nos. 1, 167, 168, f.) Fortin Page. August 9th, 1890. 

Abundant: in small flocks wherever there is tall coarse 
grass, amongst which they feed. 


24. SPERMOPHILA CHRULESCENS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 46.) 

Fortin Page. July 22nd, 1890. 

Frequent in flocks amongst brush and tall grass along 
with S. melanocephala. 


25. PAroariaA cUcuLLatTa. (Op. cit. 1. p. 47.) 

(No. 64, 9.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 20th, 1890. 

Very abundant in trees and bushes by river-banks. 
Generally in company with P. capitata. On one occasion I 
counted thirty P. cucullata in one small tree. 
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26. Paroarra capirata. (Op. cit. 1. p. 48.) 

(No. 111, ¢.) Fortin Donovan. May 3rd, 1890. 

Equally or even rather more abundant than P. cucullata. 
Especially conspicuous among the bushes upon the river’s 
banks. 


27. CoryPHOSPINGUS cRisTATUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 48.) 
Fortin Nueve ; Fortin Page. 
Not common. 


28. PoosPizA MELANOLEUCA. (Op. cit. i. p. 52.) 

(No. 68, g.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 19th, 1890. 

Very abundant amongst the terminal twigs of the trees 
by the river, in company with Polioptila dumicola and 
Parula pitiayum. 

29. ZoNOTRICHIA PILEATA. (Op. cit, 1. p. 58.) 

Very abundant everywhere. 


30. EMBERNAGRA PLATENSIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 62.) 
(No. 5, ?.) Frequently met with in the open palmar 
with scattered bushes. 


31. CuRyYsoMITRIS IcTERICA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 64.) 
Occasional flocks appeared during the winter, but not 


common. 


32. AMBLYCERCUS SOLITARIUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 72.) 

(No. 55, g; 122, 2.) Fortin Nueve. April 13th, 1890. 

A very common and characteristic inhabitant of the Chaco, 
frequenting especially the brush and belt of open wood 
which usually borders the rivers. Its nest, of the usual 
elongated flask-shape, and built of coarse brown fibres, de- 
pends from the tip of a branch, frequently overhanging the 
water. Its “song” is very sweet, though extremely short, 
consisting only of three notes—whee-hon-ah !—clear and me- 
tallic, and remarkably rich in tone. It also frequently utters 
a peculiar miauw-like sound, either alone or followed by a 
couple of abrupt, deep, and peculiarly liquid-notes—miauw- 
cu-cu. 

33. Casstcus aLBrrostTRis (Vieill.) ; Scl. Cat: Birds, xi. 


p. 323. . 
Exceedingly common and characteristic: Frequently seen 
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in large numbers in the tops of the Carandai palms. It 
feeds chiefly in the open; but its real home is in the re- 
cesses of the thick and dense ‘‘ monte duro,” where its deep 
rich notes strike upon the ear; and its elongated flask- 
shaped nest may be seen suspended from the trees. The 
nest is much smaller and more delicate than that of Ambly- 
cercus solitarius ; and the root-fibres of which it 1s composed 
are much less coarse, and are black in colour, resembling 
horsehair. 

[This Cassique was originally discovered by Azara in 
Paraguay, and also occurs in the South-Brazilian province 
of Rio Grande. It must now be added to the Argentine 
avifauna.—P. L. S.] 


34. MoLotHRus BONARIENSIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 72.) 
(Nos. 103 &104, 9.) Fortin Donovan. May 18th, 1890. 
Occasional flocks during winter. 


35. MoLoTHRUS RUFOAXILLARIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 86.) 
(Nos. 186 & 187, 2.) Fortin Page. July 12th, 1890. 
Very common. 


36: Motorurvs Bapius. (Op. cit. i. p. 95.) 
(No. 2, 2.) Opposite Goya. 
Very abundant all along the banks of the Pileomayo. 


37. AGELHUS RUFICAPILLUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 99.) 

(Nos. 99 & 101, g.) Near Fortin Donovan. May 13th, 
1890. 

Occasionally met with in flocks feeding amongst the tal! 
grass, &c., by the edges of marshes. 


38. AGELzUS cyANopus (Vieill.): Scl. Cat. Birds, xi. p. 344. 

(No. 176, g; 160, 2.) Fortin Page. August 1890. 

Seen occasionally in pairs during August and September, 
feeding amongst bushes near freshwater marshes. 

[Mr. Kerr brought home examples of both sexes of this 
curious species, of which the male is of a uniform black. It 
was originally discovered by Azara in Paraguay, and Nat- 
terer got specimens on the Upper Parana. It must now be 
added to the Argentine avifauna,—P. L. S.] 
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39. AMBLYRHAMPHUS HoLoseRicEUs. (Op. cit. 1. p. 101.) 
Occasional amongst the tall bulrushes of the marshes. 


40. Icrerus pyrruoprervus. (Op. cit. i. p. 107.) 
Very common. 


41. ApHosus cHori. (Op. cit. 1. p. 108.) 
(No. 134, 9.) Fortin Page. July 13th, 1890. 
Many seen during July in the open palmar. 


42. CyaNocorax cHRysops. (Op. cit. 1. p. 110.) 

(No. 8, ¢.) Puerto Juarez Celman. Feb. 15th, 1890. 

Abundant in the hardwood forests, in company with C. 
caruleus. 


43. CYANOCORAX CHRULEUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 110.) 

(No. 191, 2.) Fortin Page. September 10th, 1890. 
. Very common in the hardwood forests, and occasionally 
straying out into the open. It has been described as being 
extremely shy, but I found this to be the case only with the 
scattered individuals one sees outside the limits of the 
forest. Within the forest, where it is usually found in com- 
pany with C. chrysops, it even exceeds its companion in 
boldness and curiosity. It is always the first to catch sight 
of a stranger within the forest, hopping about in the branches 
all round him, peering at him curiously, and all the while 
raising an alarm with harsh cries—caa-caa-caa. The natural 
boldness of the bird was well shown by the behaviour of 
one shot in the wing by Col. Racedo and given to nie. The 
wing was shattered at the carpal joint, so I snipped off the 
entire maius and dusted iodoform over the wound to stop 
the bleeding. The bird remained for several hours very 
weak from shock and loss of blood, but next morning was 
again quite lively. It hopped about with the utmost confi- 
dence, ate and drank out of my hand, and finally had the 
presumption to jump up on my knee and begin to tear 
pieces of flesh out of a bird which I was dissecting at the 
time. 

When out in the open, on the other hand, this species ts 
exceedingly wary and difficult of approach. 

The flight of C. ceruleus is very weak and undulating, and 
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its voice is restricted to a harsh scream, not possessing the 
variety of that of C. chrysops. 


44, THNIOPTERA NENGETA. (Op. cit. i. p. 114.) 

(No. 66, g.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 21st, 1890. 

Frequent. Generally to be seen perched on the summits 
of dead palm-stems, in the low open grounds bordering 
lagunas, whence it makes sallies after insects. This is one 
of the species which always collect in large numbers round 
the great camp-fires, to capture the insects frightened up out 
of the grass, 


45. THNIOPTERA DOMINICANA. (Op. cit. i. p. 117.) 
Fortin Page. August 2nd, 1890. 


46. TmNIOPTERA IRUPERO. (Op. cit. 1. p. 118.) 

Very frequent in the open places, where it is very conspi- 
cuous, as it sits motionless on the summit of a bush, tempt- 
ing one to believe that the brilliant white colour has been 
developed for the purpose of attracting its insect-prey. 

Like 7. nengeta, this species always collects in numbers 
round the camp-fires. 


A7. FLUVICOLA ALBIVENTRIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 121.) 
(No. 90.) Occasionally seen hopping about among the 
drift wood at the water’s margin, but not common. 


48. ARUNDINICOLA LEUCOCEPHALA. (Op. cit. 1. p. 122.) 
Rare ; found in reed-beds. 


49. Stsopyeis 1crERoPHRyYS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 125.) 
(No. 145, g.) Fortin Page. July 21st, 1890. 


50. CNIPOLEGUS CINEREUS. (Op. cit. i. p. 128.) 
(No. 389, °?.) <A single female of this species was ob- 
tained on the Pilcomayo. 


51. LicHeNnors PERSPICILLATUS. (Op. cit. i. p. 129.) 

(No. 180, 2.) Fortin Page, August 18th, 1890. 

Frequent, but by no means so abundant as it is in the 
Pampas. 


SER. VI.— VOL. IV. K 
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52. MacuHErornis RIx0sa. (Op. cit. 1. p. 181.) 

(No. 44, ¢ juv.) 

The commonest of the Tyrannidz on the Pilcomayo. Very 
abundant by the water’s margin, where they are seen feeding 
in pairs, each pair having possession of a definite extent of 
the river’s margin for themselves, and violently resenting any 
intrusion upon it by other birds of their own species. 


53. EuscARTHMUS MARGARITACEIVENTRIS. (Op. cit. 1. 
p. 136.) 

(No. 38, ¢.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 4th, 1890. 

Frequent amongst brush by the river. 


54, Piraneus Bottvianus. (Op. cit.1. p. 147.) 

(No. 98, 2.) Near Fortin Donovan. May 3rd, 1890. 

Very common. Often seen sitting on the topmost twigs of 
the trees. Occasionally observed fishing like a Kingfisher. 


55. PyRocePHALus RUBINEUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 152.) 
At times very common. 


56. Myrarcnavs TYRANNULUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 156.) 

(Nos. 60, 81, ¢.) .Near Fortin Nueve. April 14th, 
1890. 

Very common in forest and among trees on river banks. 
Hops about with its crown-feathers elevated as a crest. 


57. Myrarcuus Frerox. (Op. cit. 1. p. 156.) 
Frequent, but much less abundant than M. tyrannulus. 


58. Mitvutus Tyrannus. (Op. cit. 1. p. 160.) 
(No. 196, g.) Fortin Page. September 16th, 1890. 
Very common in spring and summer. 


59. PacnyruaMpuus viripis (Vieill.): Sclater, Cat. B. 
xiv. p. 338. 

(No. 188, ¢.) Fortin Page. July 12th, 1890. 

[The single specimen brought home is undoubtedly of this 
species. It is a well-known South-Brazilian bird, and must 
now be added to the Argentine avifauna.—P. L. S.] 
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60. PacnyRHAMPHUs PoLycHRoPTERUs. (Op. cit. i. p. 162.) 
(No. 214, g.) Near Fortin Page. December 22nd, 
1890. 


61. Castornis RUBRA. (Op. cit. i. p. 168.) 
(No. 73, 3.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 24th, 1890. 


62. Payroroma ruTILA. (Op. cit. i. p. 164.) 
(No. 140, g.) Fortin Page. July 1890. 


63. Furnarrus rurus. (Op. cit. i. p. 167.) 
(No. 112, g.) Fortin Donovan. May 8rd, 1890. 
Very common. 


64. SYNALLAXIS FRONTALIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 178.) 
(No. 91, 9.) Near Fortin Donovan. May 8rd, 1890. 


65. SYNALLAXIS CINNAMOMEA (Gm.)?: Sclater, Cat. B. xv. 
p. 50. 

(No. 174, ¢.) Fortin Page. August 12th, 1890. 

Occasionally met with amongst the bulrushes by the 
borders of the marshes. 

[A South-Brazilian species that might well be expected to 
occur here. Mr. H. H. Smith obtained examples in Matto 
Grosso, and Mr. Joyner in Rio Grande do Sul. It is, 
however, new to the Argentine list.—P. L. 8.] 


66. SYNALLAXIS MAXIMILIANI (d’Orb.): Sclater, Cat. B. 
Xv. p. 56. 

(No. 207, 2 ?) Fortin Page. November 25th, 1890. 

Not common, and liable to be overlooked owing to its shy 
and inconspicuous habits. Frequents the margin of the 
“monte duro,” never leaving it altogether, and hopping 
about amongst the low bushes. Extremely shy, always en- 
deavouring to keep hidden behind a branch or other object. 

[The specimen belongs, as might have been anticipated, 
to S. maximiliani, and not to its northern ally S. torgquata. 
Azara discovered the species in Paraguay. Itis very scarce in 
collections, and there is only one imperfect example of it in 
the British Museum.—P. L. S.] 


a6 
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67. SYNALLAXIS PHRYGANOPHILA. (Op. cit. i. p. 181.) 

(No. 179, ¢ ; 18, 92.) Fortin Page; “Angust Psth: 
1890. 

One of the commonest Spine-tails in the Chaco, abundant 
wherever there is open ground. Has a pleasing gurgly 
song. 

68. SiprorNIs sTRIATICEPS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 182.) 

(No. 80, 3.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 28th, 1890. 


69. PHACELLODOMUS STRIATICOLLIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 194.) 

(No. 109, ¢ ; 1109.) Fortin Donovan. May 3rd, 1890. 

Exceedingly common, frequenting the zone of brushwood 
which borders the river. It is always seen in pairs, and 
their song is, like that of many of their congeners, a duet 
between male and female. One bird utters a sharp call- 
note, the other answers, and then begins a succession of 
clear hard notes—at first distinct, then becoming shorter 
and more rapidly repeated, until at last they become fused 
together in a tumultuous rush of notes. The two birds sing 
in concert, one being throughout a few notes ahead of the 
other. 

The nest is a large twig-built structure, dependent from 
the end of a branch, which it weighs down until, in some 
cases, it nearly touches the ground. 


70. Sirrosomus onivaceus (Max.) : Sclater, Cat. B. xv. 
po Ly. 

CNOMTZ so) 

Common. In habits resembles Picolaptes angustirostris. 
Song of subdued whistle-like notes, in tone resembling the 
call-note of the Charata. 

[This widely distributed bird, already met with at Chapada, 
in Matto Grosso, by H. H. Smith (/. s. c.), must now be added 
to the Argentine list. It is curious that White’s specimen 
from Oran (now in the British Museum) belongs certainly 
to the allied species S. erithacus. Cf. Arg. Orn. 1. p. 198.— 
iPMASe| 


71. PicoLtapres ANGusTIRosTRIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 201.) 
(No. 177, g.) Fortin Page. August 17th, 1890. 
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Extremely abundant—one to be seen on almost every tree- 
trunk, round which they work up spirally in a succession of 
hops. Alighting on a tree, as it sets to work it utters a 
short gurgly scrap of song. Like most of the Passeres here, 
it is very tame, showing absolutely no fear of man. On one 
occasion a bird of this species went down one of our hatch- 
ways which had been left open, and was discovered pecking 
away at askin of lard which was hanging in the hold. In 
this bird the optic axes of the eyes are much less divergent 
than in most others, producing a very curious appearance 
when it looks full at one with both eyes. 


72. XIPHOCOLAPTES MAJOR. (Op. cif. 1. p. 201.) 

(No. 356, ¢ ; 10, 2.) Fortin Page. August 1890. 

Abundant, especially im the open woodlands. It ascends 
the tree-trunks vertically in a succession of hops. Clinging 
to the bark, its head thrown back and its mouth wide open, 
it utters a low continuous squeaky sound, interspersed with 
very characteristic, clear, abrupt notes, which are uttered in 
pairs and regularly descend in pitch. Like Picolaptes an- 
gustirostris, this species is very tame and ailows one to 
approach very close, though as a rule it endeavours to keep 
on the far-away side of the trunk. One often sees one of 
them descending a vertical stem in a succession of drops, 
dropping a foot or so at a time, and instantly checking 
itself without apparent effort. On several occasions I have 
observed X. major feeding on soft ground, using its long bill 
as a spade, and moving about by hops. 


73. XIPHORHYNCHUS LAFRESNAYANUS (d’Orb.) : Sclater, 
Gat. B: xv. p> 160. 

(Nos. 79, 161, g.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 26th, 
1890. 

Frequent. In general habits it resembles a Picolaptes, 
except that the bill serves only as probe and torceps. In 
the Pileomayo specimens the bill is even more than its 
usual length. I have seen this bird, when it held an insect 
in the tip of its bill, slide the latter down against the edge 
of a branch, and so push the insect down to within reach of 
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the very short tongue, and thus enable the operation of 
swallowing to be performed. 

[New to the Argentine list, but quite likely to occur in 
this district.—P. L. 8.] 

74. THAMNOPHILUS MAJoR. (Op. cit. 1. p. 203.) 

(No. 170, g.) Fortin Page. August 10th, 1890. 

Very common amongst the bushes, and the male very 
conspicuous from his sbarply contrasted colours. They live 
eutirely upon the ground or amongst the lower branches of 
bushes. The male and female sing in concert, sitting upon 
low branches near one another. They utter a succession of 
siarp chick-like notes, at first quite distinct, but gradually 
becoming more rapid and passing into a confused trill, which 
finally winds up in a curious miauw-like sound. The bird 
a'so frequently utters this peculiar cat-lhke cry only. 

75. THamMNnornitus ambBieuus (Sw.): Sclater, Cat. B. xv. 
po 201. 

(No. 37, ¢.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 4th, 1890. 

Only a single specimen of this Bush-bird was obtained. 
in consequence of its imperfect state, the tail-feathers being 
absent, its identity is not absolutely certain. Mr. Sclater, 
however, thinks it most probably belongs to 7. ambiguus, 
which has been met with previously in the not very distant 
province of Matto Grosso, by Mr. H. H. Smith. 


76. THaMNoPHILUS RADIATUS (Vieill.) : Sclater, Cat. B. 
xv. p. 210. 

(No. 87, f jr-; 151, ¢; 152, ¢.) Fortin Page. July 
26th, 1890. 

Common amongst bushes, resembling in habits T. major, 
Hops about with its crest usually elevated. Its song con- 
sists of a low clear note, several times repeated and ending 
in a shght tril. 

[It was quite to be expected that this species, the Batara 
listado of Azara, would occur on the Pileomayo.—P. L. S.] 

77. Hypropsauis Furcirera (Vieill.) : Sclater, P. Z. S. 
1866, p. 142. 

Very common. Many were seen skimming over the 
water’s surface of the Pileomayo during the might. 
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[ Azara’s Ibiyat cola de tizera (no. 309) became the Capri- 
mulgus furcifer of Vieillot. Therefore the Hydropsalis of the 
Pilcomayo should probably bear thisname. But I am not sure 
that it is different from H. torqguata of Brazil.—P. L. S.] 


78. HyLocHaris sAPPHIRINA. (Op. cit. il. p. 8.) 

Although frequently seen, Humming-burds occurred singly 
aud in small numbers, and were very shy. The only specimens 
which I shot (three) belonged to the above-named species. I 
am certain that at least two other species occur, but I did 
not manage to obtain specimens, and so could not identify 
them with any certainty. H. sapphirina was obtained at 
Puerto Bermejo, and at Fortin Page on the Pilcomayo. In 
the latter case it was met with on acacia-blossoms. 


79. CoLapres AGRICOLA. (Op. cit. il. p. 24.) 

(No. 108, g; 139, ?.) Fortin Donovan. May 3rd, 1890. 

Abundant in the palmar, going in small flocks, and feeding 
chiefly on ants. 


80. CHLORONERPES CHRYsOcHLORUS (Vieill.): Hargitt, Cat. 
Birds, xvii. p. 72. 

(No. 72, ¢; 75, 2.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 24th, 
1890. 

Occasionally met with. 

[One of Azara’s discoveries in Paraguay (his Carpintero 
verde dorado), and consequently quite to be expected on the 
Pilcomayo.—P. L. 8.] 


81. Curysopritus cristatus. (Op. cit. ii. p. 21.) 

(Nos. 58, 59, & 61, g; 40,9.) Near Fortin Nueve. 
April 13th, 1890. 

Very common, coming next after Colaptes agricola and 
Campephilus leucopogon in point of abundance. Frequents 
chiefly the open woodlands. Occasionally feeds on the 
ground, but more often on trees. ‘It often perches crosswise 
ona branch. The nest is in a hollow palm-stem. 

82. LeuconerPes cANDIDUS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 23.) 

(No. 117, 2.) Near Fortin Page. May 27th, 1890. 

Very uncommon. The stomachs of two individuals ex- 
amined contained only honey. 
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83. Picus cacrorum. (Op. cit. 11. p. 19.) 

(No. 113, ¢; 187, ?.) Near Fortin Page. May 24th, 
1890. 

Frequent: observed on many kinds of trees, but never 
on cacti. 


84. Picus mixtus. (Op. cit. ii. p. 19.) 
(No. 159, 3; 96, 9.) Fortin Page. July 30th, 1890. 
Frequent. 


85. Denvropates oLivinus (Malh.): Hargitt, Cat. Birds, 
Xvi. p. 356. 

(No. 58, 6; 92, 2.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 13th, 
1890. 

Occasionally met with. 

[This species was omitted in ‘Argentine Ornithology,’ 
but a specimen believed to be from Corrientes, now in the 
British Museum, was long in my collection, and examples 
of it were obtained by Natterer and H. H. Smith in Matto 
Grosso. It is probably the Carpintero pardo dorado of Azara. 
Cf. v. Berlepsch, J. f. O. 1887, p. 20.—P. L. 8.] 


86. CeLeus KERRI. (Plate III.) 

Celeus lugubris, v. Berlepsch, J. f. O. 1887, p. 22 (?). 

Celeus kerri, Hargitt, Ibis, 1891, p. 605. 

(Nos. 95 & 88,9; 25,9.) Near Fortin Donovan. May 
Ath, 1890. 

This new Woodpecker I met with not unfrequently during 
the whole period of my stay on the Pilcomayo, where it 
inhabits the open woods as well as the thick forest. It 
draws one’s attention chiefly by the shabbiness of its appear- 
ance ; its crested head, of a pale yellow colour, always appears 
soiled and draggled, and harmonizes with the faded brown 
and rusty hues of the rest of the body. The whole plumage 
has, when fresh, a strong odour of musk. 


87. CAMPEPHILUS LEUCOPOGON. 

Campephilus leueopogon, Harg. Cat. B. xviii. p. 466. 
Campepnilus boiei, Scl. et Salv. Arg. Orn. 11. p. 17. 

(Nos. 57 & 67, ¢; 68 & 94, 9.) io Pilecomayo, passim. 
One of the most abundant Woodpeckers in this region, 
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and it is also the most conspicuous. As one passes through 
the open palmar one’s attention is frequently called by the 
loud roll as of a kettledrum, and on looking one finds the 
sound to be produced by a Boie’s Woodpecker, striking its 
heavy beak in rapid succession against the hollow stem of a 
dead palm-tree. This species is equally abundant in the thick 
forest as in the open palmar, and its large size, its bright red 
head, and its martial rat-tat make it very conspicuous. Its 
ordinary language is a low, soft, and squeaky chattering, 
uttered when there are two or more of them in company. 

Diary, June 12th, 1890.—* As we paddled silently down 
stream our attention was suddenly arrested by a delicate 
‘ahem!’ as if of a cough to attract one’s attention. Again 
it was repeated, and followed by a suppressed giggle-like 
sound. We looked at each other, wondering what on earth 
it could be. At last we caught sight of the performers—a 
pair of Boie’s Woodpeckers, and most amusing it was to listen 
to and watch them. 

“The female pecked away industriously at a tree-trunk 
with an appearance of the utmost unconcern, yet all the 
while taking care that the male did not approach too near. 
After a short while she flew off to a palm at a little distance. 
The male immediately followed and perched on the same 
stem near the female. He cocked his beautiful head on one 
side—uttered innumerable ‘ he-he-hes,’ interspersed with an 
occasional ‘ahem, all evidently meant to be full of emotion ; 
but the female appeared quite unimpressionable and flew off 
again, and the performance began afresh.” 

A female of this Woodpecker, which I had alive for some 
time, showed how the habit of pecking has become quite incor- 
porated into the nature of the bird, so that even when terribly 
frightened or severely wounded it will every now and then 
give an involuntary and almost convulsive peck. 
+88. Cropui@us tineatus (Linn.): Hargitt, Cat. Birds, 
Xvi. p. 508. 

(Nos. 127 & 31, g; 26, 2.) Fortin Page. July 3rd, 
1890. 

Occasionally met with. 
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[This wide-ranging species has already been recorded from 
Matto Grosso (H. H. Smith), but is new to the Argentine 
Pals 


89. Picumnus PitcomayeEnsis, Hargitt, Ibis, 1891, p. 606. 

(No. 6, ¢; 125, 2).) Fortin Page. June 28th, 1890. 

This tiny little Woodpecker is not uncommon in the Gran 
Chaco, where it frequents the terminal branches of the trees, 
both in the forest and in the open. It hops about with great 
activity, and frequently, by striking its beak against the 
branch with great rapidity, produces a continuous “ br-r-r,” 
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which is very characteristic. 

Observed frequently on the Pilcomayo, and also at Puerto 
Bermejo (‘Timb6) on the Paraguay; and on an island in the 
Parana opposite the town of Empedrado. 

[We fear that Mr. Hargitt’s name for this species may 
have to give way to the prior claims of Picumnus azare (Cab. 
& Heine, Mus. Hein. iv. pt. 2, p. 20), as it is obvious that the 
Pilcomayo bird must be the same as that of Paraguay—the 
Carpintero enano of Azara. At the same time it is possible 
that the type of Picumnus azare may not be identical with 
the Paraguay bird.—P. L. 8.] 


#90. CeRyLE TorquatTa. (Op. cit. 11. p. 26.) 

(No. 23.) Abundant. During the height of the dry 
season many of these Kingfishers were to be seen flying 
high overhead, evidently on the outlook for fishing-grounds 
not yet dried up. 


91. CeryLE amazona. (Op. cit. 11. p. 27.) 

(No. 51, 9.) Abundant. On April 25th, just after sun- 
rise, I was surprised to hear a male of this species sing. He 
sat upon the summit of a dead branch projecting from the 
water, his body raised up, almost vertically, and his wings 
expanded. The song was composed of a rapid succession of 
chirping notes somewhat like those of the common Oven-bird, 
but more chirpy in tone. On another occasion (May 6th, 
1890) I observed Ceryle amazona fishing in a laguna after 
the manner of a Sea-Gull, 7. e. its wings vibrating rapidly, so 
that it remained almost stationary in the air over the laguna, 
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aud every now and then gliding rapidly down endeavouring to 
catch the fish as they came to the surface. Occasionally 
it managed to catch a fish, but most of its efforts were un- 
successful, 


92. CERYLE AMERICANA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 27.) 

(No. 48, g.) Abundant. Frequently to be seen perched 
on branches by the sides of the river, uttering a sharp “ tick” 
at intervals. Occasionally they are heard to produce a sub- 
dued but very high-pitched whistle—one prolonged note— 
another bird answering. I also observed C. americana fishing 
over a laguna in the manner mentioned of C. amazona; but 
it was even less successful than its larger relative, for I did 
not see it catch a fish, though I watched it for some time. 


93. Trogon surucuRA. (Op, cit. 1. p. 29.) 

(No. 52, g.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 10th, 1890. 

Uncommon ; occasionally met with in the thick forests— 
generally sittmg motionless upon a branch. 


#94. CroropHaca ant. (Op. cit. ii. p. 31.) 

Very abundant in all places along the Pilcomayo, but 
especially where there is open brushwood. They frequently 
utter a clear piping cry, something lke that of the Curlew. 


95. CroropHaca masor, Linn.: Shelley, Cat. B. xix. p. 428. 

(No. 203, ¢; 205, 9.) Fortin Page. November 11th, 
1890. ‘Toba, “ Tanrai.” 

Uncommon. Scen only in midsummer on the Pilcomayo. 
Utters a short cry “éh”’ resembling that of Busarellus nigri- 
collis; also a series of rapidly uttered, somewhat whistle-like 
sounds, 

[Not included in ‘Argentine Ornithology,’ but already re- 
corded from Paraguay by Azara (Anno guazu, no. 264) and 
by v. Berlepsch—cf. J. f. O. 1887, p. 23.—P. L. 8.] 

96. Guira PirirnicuA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 32.) 

(No. 164, ¢; 165, ¢.) Fortin Page. August 8th, 1890. 

Very common. 
~-97. DipLoprerus navius. (Op. cit. i. p. 35.) 

(No, 358, g juv.) Fortin Donovan. January 16th, 1891. 
Toba, “ Wéchén.” 
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Uncommon. Has a sweet dissyllabic ery, heard occa- 
sionally at night in the forest. The Tobas believe that 
possession of one of these birds, or even of a piece of one of 
them, will bring them good fortune. 


98. Piaya-cayana. (Op. cit. 11. p. 36.) 
(No. 24, g.) Estancia Gil. March 14th, 1890. 
Rare. Found feeding on the ground in the thick forest. 


99. Coccyzus MELANOCoRYPHUS. (Op. cit. ii. p. 38.) 
(No. 210, g.) Fortm Page. November 26th, 1890. 
Uncommon. 


100. Ruampuastos Toco. (Op. cit. ii. p. 40.) 
(No. 128, g; 129, 9.) Fortin Page. July 8th, 1890. 
Frequent. 


101. Conurvs acuticaupatus. (Op. cit. il. p. 42.) 

(Nos. 201, 206, g; 202,92.) Fortin Page. October 24th, 
1890. 

Abundant in spring and summer. 


102. Conurus nAnpay (Desm.): Scl. et Salv. Nomencl. 
p. 112. 

(No. 141, ¢ ; 142, 9.) Fortin Page. July 19th,.1890: 

Abundant, in very large flocks, about the neighbourhood 
of Fortin Page. Frequently associates with flocks of Boléo- 
rhynchus monachus. One of the favourite foods of these 
species consists of the berries of the parasitic Loranthacee, 
which are so common upon some of the trees. 

[This well-known Paraguayan species (the Nendai of 
Azara) may now be added to the Argentine list.—P. L. S.] 


103. Pyrruura virtata (Shaw). 

Conurus vittatus, Berlepsch, J. f. O. 1887, p. 25. 

(Nos. 34, 171, ¢.) Near Fortin Nueve. March 3ist 
1890. 

Fairly abundant during autumn. 

[New to the Argentine avifauna, but already recorded 
from Paraguay. Cf. v. Berlepsch, /. s. c—P. i. 5.] 
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104. Bornornyncuus Monacuus. (Op. cit. ii. p. 43.) 
(QNor149; go; 107, 150, 2.) 
Abundant. 


105. Curysorts zstiva. (Op. cit. ii. p. 47.) 

(Nos. 144, 197, g; 198, 2.) Fortin Page. September 
25th, 1890. 

Abundant. During spring, especially, their loud cries 
resound in all directions. Their cry resembles the syllable 
““caa”’ uttered in a great variety of inflections, and often 
amusingly expressive of fright, indignation, and remonstrance, 
according to circumstance. They nest in hollow palm- 
trees ; and the young are easily tamed and taught to speak. 


106. Pronus MAXIMILIANI. (Op. cit. 11. p. 47.) 

(No. 56, g.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 13th, 1890. 

Occasionally in considerable numbers, but as a rule un- 
common. Goes in small parties. 


107. Buxso vireinianus. (Op. cit. 11. p. 50.) 

(No. 369, 9.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 2nd, 1890. 
Toba, ‘ Chigiriki 1k.” 

The commonest Owl on the Pilcomayo. Abundant and 
conspicuous. Its loud ‘‘ b00-hoo-hoo”’ is one of the charac- 
teristic night sounds of the Chaco. One of the favourite 
articles of food of this species consists of large grasshoppers. 


+108. Scors Brasinianus. (Op. cié. 1. p. 51.) 
Obtained on the Rio Paraguay, and identified on the 
Pilcomayo by its ery, which is very characteristic, 


+109. Guavcipium FERox (Vieill.): Sharpe, Cat. B. i. 
p. 200. 

(No. 303.) Fortin Page. October 24th, 1890. Guarani, 
“ Caburé.” 

[Met with in Paraguay by Azara (No. 49), but new to the 
Argentine list.—P. L. 8.] 


+110. TinnuncuLus crinnamMominvs. . (Op. cit. 11. p. 69.) 
Frequent, and at times abundant. 
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+111. Fatco atpieuvaris (Daud.): Sharpe, Cat. B.1. p.401. 

(No. 155, 2.) Fortin Page, July 25th, 1890. 

Rather frequent during summer, and occasional during 
winter. A bird of exceedingly powerful flight. 

[Obtained by Natterer in Matto Grosso (cf. Pelz. Orn. 
Bras. p. 5, Hypotriorchis rufigularis), but not yet recorded 
from Argentina.—P. L. 8.] 


112. RostRHAMUS SocIABILIS. (Op. cit. 11. p. 72.) 
(No. 162, 2 juv.) 
Frequent. Feeds chiefly on crabs. 


1113. HerprrorHEeREs CACHINNANS (Linn.): Sharpe, Cat. 
aap. e228. : 
(No. 211, ¢.) Near Fortin Page. December 5th, 1890. 
Rare. As one approaches this bird sitting on a high 
branch, it bobs its head up and down, peerig at one, and 
utters a curious cry Jike a gruff “ha-ha.” The stomach of 
a specimen examined contained the remains of a snake. 
[New to the Argentine list, but already recorded from 
Paraguay by Azara.—P. L. S8.] 


114, HarpyHaLiartTus coronatus. (Op. cit. ii. p. 66.) 

(No. 182, ¢.) Fortin Page. July 12th, 1890. 

Rare. Sometimes seen perched on the topmost branch of 
a tall dead quebracho-tree. Utters a very loud and shrill 
cry. 

115. Urvusitinea zonura (Shaw): Sharpe, Cat. B.1. p. 213. 

(No. 82, 9.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 30th, 1890. 

Very common. Often seen soaring about the camp-fires. 
Occasionally feeds on fishes left stranded by the evaporating 
pools. 

[Already known from Paraguay (Azara), and quite to be 
expected to occur on the Pilecomayo.—P. L. 8.] 


*116. BusarELLUS NIGRICOLLIS. 
(No. 62, ¢.) Near Fortin Donovan. April 19th, 1890. 
Frequent. Usually found perched on the branch of a tree 
overhanging the river, or by the borders of a marsh. At in- 
tervals it utters a curious sheep-like cry, like the syllable 
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\ . . 
“éh” much prolonged. Also occasionally seen soaring. 


Its most usual food is the ordinary river-crab. 

[Recorded from Paraguay by Azara (No. 13) and by 
v. Berlepsch (J. f. O. 1887, p. 123), but an addition to the 
Argentine list.—P. L. 8. ] 


117. AsTURINA PUCHERANI. (Op. cit. 11. p. 58.) 
A skin of this species brought home has been compared 
with specimens in the British Museum. 


118. GERANOAETUS MELANOLEUCUS. (Op. cit. 11. p. 64.) 

Commonly seen soaring in circles at an immense height, 
especially when attracted by camp-fires. It is very wary and 
difficult to approach. 


+1J9. HeTERosPizIaAs MERIDIONALIS. (Op. cit. 1. p. 63.) 
(No. 175, 3.) Frequently met with. 


120. AccripITeR cHILENSIS, Phil. et Landb.: Scl. et Salv. 
Hx. Orn. p. 73, t. xxxvil.; Oust. Miss. sc. d. Cap Horn, 
Ois: p. 21. 

(No. 131, 9.) This specimen has been identified by 
Dr. Bowdler Sharpe at the British Museum. It is a nearly 
adult female. 

[This species was hitherto known only from Chili and the 
Magellan Straits, and its occurrence on the Pilcomayo is a 
fact of much interest.—P. L. 8.] 


+121. GERANOSPIZIAS CERULESCENS. (Op. cit. i. p. 67.) 

Occasional. Flies slowly along at a slight elevation, or 
sits perched on a tree uttering a prolonged shrill whistle. 
Feeds chiefly on bats and other small mammals. 


122. PotyBorus THARUS. (Op. cit. ii. p. 81.) 
Very abundant. 


£123. CatHartes auRA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 89.) 
Very abundant. 


+ 124. Carnarres arratus. (Op. cit. 1. p. 89.) 
Very abundant; rather more numerous than C. aura. 
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4125. PHALACROcORAX BRASILIANUS. (Op. cit. il. p. 91.) 

Very abundant both on the Parana and the Paraguay, as 
well as on the lower Pilcomayo. On our boat approaching 
a party of them in the water, they would stretch up their 
necks and watch us suspiciously for a bit ; and then, as we 
approached nearer, they invariably took to flight. Also to 
be seen in large numbers perched on trees by the river’s bank, 
especially towards evening and in the early morning.. On 
the Pilcomayo the Cormorant was the only one of the strictly 
aquatic birds which was to be found in almost equal numbers 
all through the dry season, when the waters of the rivers 
and lagunas had become intensely salt. This species has a 
powerful flight, and many were to be seen flying high over- 
head, as if traversing long distances. 


126. ArpEA cocor. (Op. cit. 11. p. 93.) 

Frequent on Rios Parana, Paraguay, Bermejo, and Pilco- 
mayo. It has a sharp metallic cry resembling the syllables 
** coc-01.” 


(127, Arnpra EGRETTA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 98.) 
Very abundant on the Parana and on the Pilcomayo near 
its mouth, but, in common with the other Herons, it disap- 
peared in the dry season. 


,128. ARDEA CANDIDISSIMA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 99.) 
Very abundant on the Parané and the lower Pilcomayo. 


129. ARDEA SIBILATRIX. (Op. cit. 11. p. 100.) 

(No. 128, g.) This Heron, whichis occasionally met with 
on the Pilecomayo, has a clear hard whistle, in quality ap- 
proaching the metallic note of the Bandurria. Its flight also 
differs from that of its congeners, the wings being moved 
through a very small vertical angle and with much more 
rapidity than is usual. A specimen upon the ground, when 
I approached, stood bolt upright, its neck and beak stretched 
straight upwards, its back towards me, and remained abso- 
Jutely motionless. The colour of its back assimilated very 
closely with that of the surrounding vegetation, so that it was 
almost invisible. 
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130. TigRisoMA MARMORATUM. (Op. cit. ii. p. 104.) 

(No. 154, g.) Fortin Page, July 25th, 1880. Frequent 
wherever there is fresh water, keeping mostly to the beds of 
tall bulrushes, from which, when disturbed, it rises up utter- 
ing a loud and hoarse ‘ha-ha-ha.”’? Occasionally also found 
on the riverside, generally perched on a branch overhanging 
the water. 


+1381. Mycrerta americana. (Op. cit. ii. p. 106.) 
Seen on the Rio Parana, Rio Paraguay, and Rio Pil- 
comayo. 


132. Euxenura MAGuARI. (Op. cit. ii. p. 106.) 
Rare. 


133. TantaLus LocuLtaTor. (Op. cit. 1. p. 108.) 
Rare. 


. 184. Precapis GuarauNA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 109.) 
(No. 190, ¢.) Fortin Page. September 10th, 1890. 
Occasional flocks of this Ibis were seen, but not frequently. 


135. THERisticus caupatus. (Op. cit. 1. p. 110.) 

(No. 218, g.) Fortin Page. December 21st, 1890. 

Frequent. Flocks were usually found feeding on land 
that had been recently burnt ; also frequently seen soaring. 
On the Pilcomayo I observed it all the year through, one 
large flock being seen exactly in the middle of the summer 
(December 21st). 


136. Harpiprion C#RULESCENS. (Op. cit. 11. p. 112.) 
(No. 47.) Frequent in the neighbourhood of marshy 
ground. 


137. Purosus inFuscatous. (Op. cit. 1. p. 113.) 

Obtained at Timbé, on the Paraguay, and also near the 
mouth of the Pilecomayo, and identified by the description in 
‘ Argentine Ornithology.’ 


+138. Agasa RosEA. (Op. cit. il. p. 114.) 
Frequently met with. 
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139. Cuauna cHAVARIA. (Op. cit. ii. p. 119.) 

Toba, “ Ptaka.” 

Common. On the Pilcomayo the Chajé was seen always in 
isolated pairs, never in flocks. When feeding, if their sus- 
picions are aroused in any way they at once fly off, uttering 
loud cries, and alight on the summit of a dead palm-stem or 
other elevation from which they have an unobstructed view 
all round. At night they sleep in similar situations, and are 
extremely vigilant, at once raising the alarm if any large 
animal is moving about in the vicinity. 


1140. Denprocyena FuLvA. (Op. cit. ii. p. 126.) 

Obtained near Fortin Donovan about the middle of 
summer, after the occurrence of heavy rains had caused the 
formation of several temporary freshwater lagoons. 


141. Denprocyena vipuaTa. (Op. cit. 11. p. 128.) 
Obtained along with D. fulva. 


142, Carrina MoscHaTA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 129.) 

Toba, “ Waturunyi.” 

This is the only Duck which I found at all common upon 
the Pilcomayo itself, it apparently having less objection to 
salt water than most of its relatives. At night and during 
the heat of the day they roost in trees near the river. They 
go to their roost late, and do not leave it till shortly after 
dawn. They are usually met with in small parties or solitary, 
but occasionally in flocks of about twenty. 


143. QuERQUEDULA CYANOPTERA. (Op. cit. ii. p. 180.) 
Near Fortin Donovan. 


144. QuERQUEDULA VERSICOLOR. (Op. cit. ii. p. 131.) 
Near Fortin Donovan. 


145. QuERQUEDULA BRASILIENSIS. (Op. cit. ii. p. 183.) 
(No. 360, ?.) Fortin Donovan. January 12th, 1891. 


146. Darita spinicaupa. (Op. cié. ii. p. 134.) 
Near Fortin Donovan. 


147. SparuLa PLATALEA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 186.) 
This and all the above-mentioned Ducks, with the exception 
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of Catrina moschata, were observed during the few weeks 
immediately following some heavy rains, which had given 
rise to a number of temporary freshwater lagoons. During 
a regular rainy season the number of Ducks and other 
aquatic birds would no doubt undergo an enormous increase. 


148, CotumBa Picazuro. (Op. cit. ii. p. 139.) 

(No. 385, ¢; 135, 2.) Fortin Page. July 14th, 1890. 
Toba, “ Wokoto.” 

Common. The Picazuro Pigeon is, on the Pilecomayo, very 
shy of man, and is most frequently seen winging its way rapidly 
overhead, mostly flying in the same direction. As a rule, 
they are solitary, and they frequently stop to rest on the top- 
most twigs of trees or on the dead palm-stems by the margin 
of the esteros. While sitting there they utter a soft cooing 
song, which, commencing quite imperceptibly, swells up 
rapidly to its full volume—“ he-00; coo-coo-caoo0; co0-co0-caoo ; 
coo-coo-caoo.”” At other times they utter a series of abrupt 
* co0-hoos.” 


149. CotumsButa Picur. (Op. cit. 1. p. 143.) 

Obtained at numerous points on the Pilcomayo. Along 
with Chamepelia talpacoti it forms flocks, which feed on the 
ground amongst the brush by the river. The feet were 
crimson in the specimens collected. 


150. CHAM#PELIA TALPACOTI. (Op. cit. 11. p. 144.) 

This and the preceding Dove are exceedingly abundant, 
feeding together in flocks amongst the brushwood bordering 
the river. 


-151. ENGYPTILA CHALCAUCHENIA. (Op. cit. ii. p. 144.) 
Very common. Feeds in open spots by the margin of 
the forest, generally two or three together. 


152. Crax scuaTeriI. (Op. cit. 11. p. 145.) 
Only found in the larger forests near the Paraguay. 


153. PENELOPE opscuRA. (Op. cit. i. p. 146.) 
Forests of Rio Bermejo and Pilcomayo near its mouth. 
L2 
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154. Orraris canicoLiis. (Op. cit. 11. p. 147.) 

The “Charata” is exceedingly abundant in all the thick 
forests of the Pileomayo. They occasionally descend to the 
ground to feed, but this is comparatively rare ; usually they 
remain amongst the upper branches of the trees, feeding on 
various fruits. This is a sociable bird, many being usually 
found near one another. It is also rather timid; but this 
quality is in great part masked by its intense curiosity. 
When one enters a forest in which the Charatas are not ac- 
customed to the sight of man, they examine the intruder 
curiously, and call their companions with their soft and 
cheepy call-note. If one remains perfectly still all the birds 
within hearing collect around, and by answering their call- 
notes one can bring them down to within a few feet. 

Tf one walks up towards a tree in which are some Charatas, 
they first utter their soft call-note to draw their companions’ 
attention, and then, as one comes nearer, they begin to hop 
about uneasily, and their voices rise in pitch by regular gra- 
dations until they end in shrill screams, amusingly expressive 
of fear and timidity. 

At times, more especially just about sunrise, the com- 
munity of Charatas unite together to produce an extraordinary 
din. They utter loud and very harsh cries, something like 
the sound of a gigantic rattle, or of the syllables “ chacarata, 


chacarata,” 


from which they get their Guarani name, 
“Charata.” All the birds in one part of the forest uniting 
in this, the effect is almost deafening. Other companies of 
birds answer, and on a fine morning in the Chaco, just after 
sunrise, one hears these Charata-choruses resounding in all 
directions. 

The Charata is a favourite article of food with the Indians, 
who attract it by imitating the call-note, and shoot it with 
bow and arrow. Amongst the Tobas it is called “ Cochine,” 
in imitation of its call. 


155. ARAMIDES YPECAHA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 150.) 


(No. 46.) Near Fortin Nueve. April 8th, 1890. 
Guarani, “‘ Paca-4”; Toba, ‘“ Wata-a.” 
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Very common and conspicuous on the Pilcomayo, where it 
is to be seen picking its way slowly along the low and muddy 
margin of the water, carrying its tail cocked upright, and 
giving it asharp jerk every few paces. It is also to be found 
in numbers in the freshwater marshes, where it lives amongst 
the bulrushes. The Paca-4 is one of the shiest birds occur- 
ring on the river, keeping a constant and most vigilant look- 
out, and on the appearance of a stranger at once betaking 
itself to the shelter of the vegetation, through which it 
rapidly makes its way without so much as moving a stalk of 
grass to betray its whereabouts. It only takes to flight if 
almost trodden upon, and it occasionally perches on a tree. 
The call-note is a low soft “ cluck.” 

During the evening more especially, but also occasionally 
at other times, several birds collect together and produce a 
most extraordinary noise by their cries, resembling a con- 
versation carried on in loud shrieks, now and then varied by 
all the birds uniting to ery out ‘ oh-whauchee, oh-whauchee,” 
in an endless variety of tone and expression. 


156. Porpuyrio parvus (Bodd.): Scl. et Saly. Nomencl. 
p. 140. 

(No. 208, g ; 206, 2). Fortin Page. November 26th, 
1890. Toba, ‘‘ Nushid6t.”’ 

Uncommon. In freshwater marshes among bulrushes. 

[Widely distributed in South America, but not previously 
registered in the Argentine list.—P. L. S.] 


157. PorpHyriors MELANOPS. (Op. cit. 11: p. 156.) 

Observed on a lagoon near Pileomayo. I had become 
familiar with this species on the pampas at Mate Grande, so 
am pretty sure of its identity. 


158. Aramus scoLopaceus. (Op. cit. il. p. 159.) 
Obtained near Fortin Nueve, also near Fortin Page. 


159. Cartama cristata. (Op. cit. i. p. 161.) 

Toba, “‘ Lashinik.” 

The cry of the Cariama is frequently heard in the open 
palmar, somewhat resembling the cries of Aramides ypecaha, 
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but the bird itself is rarely seen. Like Chunga burmeisteri, 
this species is known to the provincial Argentines by the 
name ‘‘ Chuiia.” 


160. Parra sacana. (Op. cit. 11. p. 163.) 

Very abundant on every freshwater lagoon, where it may 
be seen in flocks, walking about and feeding on the floating 
carpet of Pistia and other plants. When disturbed they fly 
off a short distance, their legs hanging down, and utter shrill 
cries of “ he-he-he.” 


161. VANELLUS CAYENNENSIS. (Op. cit. 11. p. 163.) 

The Teru-teru is not abundant in the interior of the Chaco, 
probably owing to so much of the country being covered with 
very long grass. It was got occasionally during autumn and 
winter on the Pilcomayo. 


4-162. AMer1aLitis cottaRis. (Op. cit. 1. p. 173.) 

(No. 84, ¢; 85, 2.) Near Fortin Donovan. May Ist, 
1890. 

Found on the flat sandy margin of the salt lagoons, where 
it runs about with great rapidity, when it pauses, bobbing 
its head. The male I have heard utter an almost song-like 
succession of clear, short, flute-like notes. When approached 
very close it rises up suddenly into the air with extremely 
rapid flight, mounting up and up until one loses sight of it. 
The colour of the bird is exquisitely suited to its surroundings, 
the brown of its back harmonizing perfectly with the sand, 
and so making it almost invisible from above, while its white 
underparts no doubt make it equally so from beneath the 
water’s surface. 

It feeds upon small mollusks, insect-larvee, &e. 


163. HIMANTOPUS BRASILIENSIS. (Op. cit. 11. p. 179.) 
(No. 163, g.) Fortin Page. August 5th, 1890. 
Occasionally seen after the summer rains. 


164. GALLINAGO PARAGUAIA, (Op. cit. 11. p. 181.) 

This Snipe was met with in considerable numbers by the 
edges of freshwater marshes in the neighbourhood of Timb6, 
on the Paraguay. On the Pilcomayo occasional individuals 
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were obtained along the margins of the river or of salt-water 
pools, chiefly about Fortin Page, and during the winter and 
spring months. 


+165. Tringa MacuLata. (Op. cit. ii. p. 183.) 
Fortin Page. 


+166. TRiInGA FUSCICOLLIS. (Op. cit. ii. p. 185.) 
(No. 195, g.) Pilcomayo. 


+167. Toranus MELANoLEUCUS. (Op. cit. ii. p. 186.) 
(No. 200, ¢.) Fortin Page. September 30th, 1890. 


. 168. Toranus FLAviPES. (Op. cit. i. p. 187.) 
(No. 193, ¢.) Fortin Page. September 13th, 1890. 


169. Ruyacopnitus souitarius. (Op. cit. ii. p. 188.) 
(Nos. 192, 194, 9.) Fortin Page. September 13th, 1890. 


170. PopicErs ROLLANDI. (Op. cit. 11. p. 204.) 
Uncommon. 


171. PopittymBus popicers. (Op. cit. 11. p. 206.) 
(No. 212.) Near Fortin Page. December 10th, 1890.) 


172. RuyNcHotus RUFESCENS. (Op. cit. 11. p. 209.) 
The plaintive whistle of this bird was often heard during 
spring, and one or two specimens were got from the Indians. 


173. Cryprurus unpULATUs (Temm.). 

Only in the thick forests adjoming the Paraguay. 

[The single skin of a Tinamoo brought home by Mr. Kerr 
appears to be an immature specimen of Crypturus undulatus, 
a species which was met with in Paraguay by Azara, and by 
Natterer in Matto Grosso. It is new to the Argentine list. 
—P.L. 8.] 


174. Rua AMERICANA. (Op. cit. 11. p. 216.) 

Guarani, “ Nandu”; Toba, “ Manik.” 

Very numerous in the Gran Chaco, but very shy and 
wary, owing to the constant persecution it undergoes from 
the Indians. It frequents open ground, especially where 
there are scattered bushes. The young have a long-drawn 
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plaintive whistle, which swells on the ear so gradually that 
it is almost impossible to tell from which direction it comes. 


III. List of the Species new to the Argentine Avifauna. 


[It will be seen by the foregoing list that Mr. Kerr’s re- 
searches have added the following 29 species to the Argentine 
avifauna. Most of these additions, it may be remarked, 
are Paraguayan species which might naturally be expected to 
occur on the Pilcomayo, so close to the boundary of Para- 
guay.—P. L. 8. 


1. Hirundo erythrogastra. 16, Celeus kerri. 

2. Tachyphonus melaleucus. 17. Dryocopus lineatus. 

3. Arremon polionotus. 18. Picumnus pilcomayensis. 
4, Cassicus albirostris. 19. Crotophaga major. 

5. Agelzeus cyanopus. 20. Conurus nanday. 

6. Pachyrhamphus viridis. 21. Pyrrhura vittata. 

7. Synallaxis cinnamomea. 22. Glaucidium ferox. 

8. maximiliani. 23. Falco albigularis. 

9. Sittosomus olivaceus. 24, Herpetotheres cachinnans, 
10. Xiphorhynchus lafresnayanus. 25. Urubitinga zonura. 
11. Thamnophilus ambiguus. 26. Busarellus nigricollis. 
12. radiatus. 27. Accipiter chilensis. 

5. Hydropsalis furcifera. 28. Porphyrio parvus. 
14. Chloronerpes chrysochlorus. 29, Crypturus undulatus. | 
15, Dendrobates olivinus. 


XI.—On the Birds collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson, F.Z.8., 
during his recent Expedition to Uganda through the Ter- 
ritory of the Imperial British East-African Company. 
By R. Bowpter Suarrse, LL.D., F.L.S., &. With 
Notes by the Collector.—Part II1.* 

(Plate IV.) 

Tuis third portion of my paper gives a list of Mr. Jackson’s 

collection of Passerine Birds as far as the end of the Turdide. 


Fam. SyiLviip#. 
I have revised the limits of the family Sylviide in the 
manner proposed by Mr. Oates in his ‘ Fauna of British India,’ 
* For Parts I. & IL, see ‘ Ibis,’ 1891, pp. 233, 587. 
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whereby all the Cisticole are removed from their former 
position in the Timeliide [¢f. Cat. B. vii. pp. 285-290]. So 
little is known of the moulting and changes of plumage of 
some of the outlying genera of Sylviide that the exact limits 
of the family are not yet determinable, but I think that the 
general idea of the Sylviidz originally proposed by Mr. See- 
bohm in the fifth volume of the ‘Catalogue of Birds,’ and 
enlarged by Mr. Oates (/. s. ¢.), is one which will commend 
itself to the judgment of ornithologists. 


111. Puytioscorus TROcHILUS. 

Phylloscopus trochilus (l.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. 
pe o09 (Paré)'; id. J. -O: 1885, p: 141, 
No. 96. ¢. Machako’s, March 20, 1889. 


1]2. CRYProLOPHA MACKENZIANA, Sp. Nn. 

Cryptolopha umbrovirens (nec Riupp.); Shelley, P. Z. S. 
1889, p. 361 (Kilimanjaro). 

C. similis C. umbrovirenti, sed gula cinerascenti-albicante, 
minime umbrinaé distinguenda. Long. tot. 4°6, culm. 
0°45, alee 2°45, caude 1°8, tarsi 0°85. 

No. 23. g. Kikuyu, Aug. 25, 1889.—Upper mandible 
horn-brown, the lower one pale yellowish white ; legs 
pale horn-blue; irides brown. 

No. 289. Mount Elgon, 7000 feet. 

I find on comparing Mr. Jackson’s specimens with an 
Abyssinian example that the throat is ashy white instead of 
clear umber-brown, so that the under surface of the body 
has a very different appearance. The specimen obtained by 
Mr. Hunter (cf Shelley, 7. s. c.) is also referable to 
C. mackenziana. 


113. ACROCEPHALUS PHRAGMITIS. 
Acrocephalus phragmitis (Bechst.); Seebohm, Cat. B. v.p.91, 
Acrocephalus schenobenus (L.); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 
p. 77 (Kagehi). 
No. 49. ¢. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 7, 1889. 


114. AcRocEPHALUS PALUSTRIS. 
Acrocephalus palustris (Bechst.) ; Seebohm, Cat. B. vy. 
perlOl, 
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No. 46. ¢. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 5, 1889. 

This is apparently a Marsh-Warbler, but the specimen is 
in moult, so that the wing-formula is of no service to me in 
its determination. 


115. BrapyPTERUS CINNAMOMEUS. 

Bradypterus cinnamomeus (Riipp.) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Genov. (2) i. p. 144 (1884; Sciotalit, Shoa) ; id. op. cit. vi. 
p-. 89 (1888; Ankober; Entotto). 

No. 22. g. Kikuyu, Aug. 24, 1889.—Iris brown ; a pale 
flesh-colour. In thick bush. 


116. CALAMONASTES SIMPLEX. 

Thamnobia simplex, Cab. J. f. O. 1878, pp. 205, 221. 

Erythropygia simplez, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. vii. 
p: 74. 

Calamonastes fischeri, Reichen.; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. 
Orn. i. p. 310 (1884; Paré, Nguruman) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, 
p- 140 (Pangani River) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 215. | 
No. 25. ¢@. River Voi, Teita, Dec. 15, 1888. 

No. 186. ¢. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 19, 1890.—-Inides bright 
brown ; legs pale brown. Feeds on insects. 


117. CALAMONASTES LEPTORHYNCHUS. 

Turdirostris leptorhynchus, Fischer & Reichen.; Fischer, 
Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. p. 317 (1884; Zanzibar); id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 139 (Tschara) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 76 (Ka- 
gehi) ; id. J. f. O. 1889, p. 285 (Zanzibar). 

Calamocichla leptorhyncha, Reichen. J. f. O. 1891, p. 219. 
No. 79. 2. Naiwascha, July 28, 1890.—Irides brown; bill 

dusky olive above, flesh-colour below; feet greenish 
horn-blue. 

Adult female. General colour above fulvous brown ; wing- 
coverts like the back; median and greater coverts dusky 
brown edged with fulvous; bastard-wing, primary-coverts, 
and quills dusky brown, edged with fulvous, more asby on 
the quills ; tail-feathers dusky brown with fulvescent margins; 
crown of head and hind neck a little more dingy than the 
back; sides of face and ear-coverts light fulvous-brown ; 
cheeks and throat whitish, becoming ashy on the lower throat, 
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and fading off on the fore neck into ashy buff; the breast and 
under tail-coverts buffy white ; the sides of body, flanks, and 
thighs light tawny buff; under wing-coverts and axillaries 
pale tawny buff; quills below dusky, pale fulvous along the 
inner edge. Total length 5-9 inches, culmen 0°7, wing 2°65, 
tail 2°5, tarsus 1. 


118. PRINIA MYSTACEA. 

Drymeca tenella, Cab.; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 77 (Vic- 
toria Nyanza). 

Prinia mystacea, Rupp.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. vii. 
pe Lol. 

No. 226. ¢. Savé, Mt. Elgon, Feb. 5, 1890, 6000 feet.— 
Irides bright pale brown; legs brownish flesh-colour ; 
upper mandible dusky greyish olive, the lower one pale 
flesh-colour. Plentiful in the table-topped acacias. 


119. EupRINODES CINEREUS. 
Euprinodes cinereus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 120. 
No. 312. 9. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890. 
Nos. 314, 315. ¢. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Feet dark 
fleshy brown ; bill black ; irides bright brown ; eyelids 
brown. In thick forest. 


120. Apatis putcHRA. (Plate IV, fig. 1.) 

Apalis pulchra, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 119. 

Nos. 293, 294. 6 2. Mount Elgon, Feb. 23, 1890.—Irides 
bright yellowish brown or yellow-ochre; legs horn- 
brown; bill black. Plentiful in thick forest in dense 
undergrowth. 

No. 295. ¢. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Legs horn-blue. 

I append a full description of the species :— 

Adult male. General colour above dark ashy grey; the 
wing-coverts like the back ; bastard-wing, primary-coverts, 
and quills blackish margined with ashy grey, more broadly 
on the inner secondaries ; tail-feathers black, the centre ones 
slightly tipped with white; all the others with a broad white 
end, increasing in size towards the outermost, which are 
almost entirely white; crown of head lke the back; lores 
and region of eye blackish; sides of face and ear-coverts 
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rather darker slaty grey; throat, centre of breast, and abdo- 
men white, with a tinge of rufous; across the fore neck a 
broad band of black ; sides of neck and sides of upper breast 
grey ; sides of body and flanks bright ferruginous; thighs 
ashy with reddish margins to the feathers ; under tail-coverts 
white ; under wing-coverts and axillaries white ; ous below 
dusky, whitish along the inner edge. ‘Total length 5:5 inches, 
culmen 0°7, wing 2°25, tail 2°5, tarsus 0:9. 

Adult female. Siar to the male in colour. Total length 
5:2 inches, culmen 0:6, wing 2°1, tail 271, tarsus 0°9. 

No, 295 is apparently a younger male. It has the black 
chest-band washed with ashy, and has scarcely any rufous 
tinge on the throat. 


121. Dryopromas gacksoni. (Plate IV. fig. 2.) 

Apalis jacksoni, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 119. 

No. 296. 9 ad. Mount Elgon, Feb. 23, 1890.—Inrides brown ; 
bill black ; legs pale flesh-colour. First seen to-day, in 
thick forest. 

No. 297. gad. Mount Elgon, Feb. 23, 1890.—Irides brown ; 
legs flesh-colour ; bill black, 

Adult female. Differs from the male in being rather duller 
in colour, and in having the throat ashy grey instead of 
black ; the sides of face and ear-coverts are also ashy grey. 
Total length 5 inches, culmen 0°45, wing 2°11, tail 2°2, 
tarsus 0°8. 


22. CIsTICOLA ERYTHROGENYS 
Cisticola erythrogenys, Riipp.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civ. 

Genov. (2) i. p. 148 (1884; Shoa); Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. 

Orn. i. p. 314 (1884; Naiwascha; Great Aruscha) ; id. J. f, 

O. 1885, p. 140. 

No. 70, 9. Sotik, Oct. 2, 1889.—Legs flesh-colour ; irides 
brown. Saw several, and found nest of one, but it con- 
tained no eggs. 

Nos. 339, 340. 9. Kimangitchi, Mount Elgon, Feb. 28, 
1890.—Inides bright brown; legs flesh-colour ; upper 
mandible brownish black, lower whitish horn-colour, 

No. 316. ¢. Kimangitchi, Feb. 28, 1890. 
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123. CisTICOLA HUNTERI. 
Cisticola hunteri, Shelley, P. Z. 8. 1889, p. 364 (Kilima- 
njaro). 
No. 278. 9. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 17, 1890.—Shot in the Crater 
at 13,200 feet. Plentiful from 10,000 to 13,000 feet.— 
Bill black ; irides bright brown; feet pale flesh-colour. 
Although the nearest ally of this species is C. subruficapilla, 
as suggested by Captain Shelley, it is at the same time quite 
different from that species, and is characterized by its ashy- 
grey under surface. The striping on the back is so little 
marked that the species also approaches the group with 
uniform backs—C, ruficapilla and C. cinerascens. 


124. CisTICOLA CHUBBI, sp. 0. 

Nos. 332, 333. ¢ 9. Kimangitchi, Mount Elgon, Feb. 27, 
1890.—Bill black ; feet flesh-colour ; irides brown. 

Adult male. General colour above uniform earthy brown 
with a slight olive tinge ; wing-coverts and quills brown, with 
lighter brown margins, rather paler on the outer greater 
coverts and the primaries; tail-feathers brown with light 
rufescent tips, before which is a subterminal bar of black, 
obsolete on the centre feathers, but distinct on all the others, 
though confined to the inner web of the outer ones ; crown 
of head light cmnamon-rufous ; lores dusky blackish ; eyelid 
rufous, a shade of which colour pervades the upper edge of 
the ear-coverts ; the latter light ashy grey washed with ful- 
vous; cheeks and throat whitish, with a tinge of buff on the 
cheeks ; sides of neck light ashy ; fore neck pale fulvescent ; 
breast and abdomen whitish ; sides of upper breast ashy ; 
sides of body and flanks light brown, the latter fulvescent ; 
thighs tawny rufous ; under tail-coverts fulvescent ; under 
wing-coverts and axillaries tawny buff ; quills beneath dusky, 
along the inner edge light tawny. ‘Total length 6 inches, 
culmen 0°65, wing 2°5, tail 2°4, tarsus 1. 

This species is a pale edition of C. ruficapilla, from which 
it differs in being pale ashy olive with a light cinnamon- 
coloured head and its black loral spot. 

Dr. Reichenow agrees with me that this species is new to 
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science, and tells me that he has received two specimens of 
it from Emin Pasha obtained at Bukoba on the Victoria 
Nyanza. 


125. CisTIcOLA PROCERA. 

Cisticola procera, Peters, J. f.O. 1868, p. 182. 

No. 40. ¢. Kikuyu, Sept. 4, 1889.—Bill black ; legs flesh- 
colour ; iris bright brown. 

No. 41. ¢. Kikuyu, Sept. 4, 1889.—Upper mandible black, 
lower one horn-blue; legs flesh-colour; iris brown. 

These specimens are streaked on the back like C. hunteri, 
but they are altogether paler than that bird, approaching 
C. subruficapilla ; the streaks on the back, however, are not so 
distinct as in the latter species, and indeed approach those 
of the uniform rufous-headed section of Cisticola. 

I am indebted to my kind friend Dr. Reichenow for the 
identification of these two specimens, which I submitted to 
him in Berlin. He tells me that he has similar examples 
from Pangani. 


126. CAMAROPTERA GRISEIGULA, Sp. n. 

C. similis C. brevicaudate, sed gutture tantim cinereo; 
hypochondriis brunnescentibus nec gulz concoloribus. 
Long. tot. 4, culm. 0°6, alee 2°1, caudie 1°65, tarsi 0°9. 

No. ll. ¢. River Voi, Teita, Dec. 10, 1888. 

Dr. Reichenow tells me that he has a similar specimen to 
the one above described from the Binue River, and he is 
inclined to identify the species with C. ¢incta of Cassin. 
Typical specimens of the latter from Gaboon appear to me 
to be the true C. brevicaudata of Riippell, and I think that 
C. griseigula is distinct from that species. 


127. CAMAROPTERA BREVICAUDATA. 

Camaroptera brevicaudata (Riipp.); Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Civ. Genov. (2) i. p. 144 (1884; Mahal-Uonz, Daimbi) ; 
Fischer, J. f.0. 1855, pp. 140 (Maurui, Aruscha) ; Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1887, p. 75 (Kagehi); Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 299 
(Manda Isl.). 

No. 19. g. Elgeyo, July 7, 1890.—lIrides brown ; legs pale 
brownish flesh. Very plentiful in the bush. 
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128. SyLVIELLA LEUCOPHRYS. 
Sylviella leucophrys, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 120. 

No. 285. g. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 21, 1890.—Irides bright 
brown or reddish; bill pale fleshy brown, the lower 
mandible flesh-colour ; legs fleshy red. First seen on 
this date. Found in bamboo-forest at 7000 feet. 

No. 311. 9. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Bill fleshy brown, 
the feet a shade darker; irides bright brown. In thick 
forest. 

There is no difference in the colour of the sexes. The 
male measures as follows :—Total length 3:5 inches, cul- 
men 0°5, wing 2°3, tail 0°95, tarsus 0°85. 


129. THAMNOBIA SUBRUFIPENNIS. 

Thamnolea albiscapulata (nec Riipp.); Fischer, Zeitschr. 
ges. Orn. i. p. 303 (1884; Maurui); id. J. f. O. 1885, 
p. 142. 

Thamnolea subrufipennis, Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 78 
(Ussure: Magala Steppes, Schasche). 


dg ad. Similis 7. cinnamomeiventri, sed caudé basin versits 
fere dimidiali rufé. Long. tot. 8, culm. 0°85, alee 4°6, 
caude 4:°5, tarsi 1°15. 


The male of this apparently new species is very similar to 
the male of 7. cinnamomeiventris of South Africa, and, like 
that species, has chestnut upper and under tail-coverts ; but 
it is easily recognized by the greater amount of chestnut at 
the base of the tail, which extends for nearly half the length 
of the latter, whereas in 7. cinnamomeiventris the chestnut 
base is extremely restricted and is entirely hidden by the 
upper tail-coverts. 

The female of 7. subrufipennis is even more different from 
the corresponding sex of 7. cinnamomeiventris than the male. 
The characters which separate the two birds can, perhaps, 
be better exemplified by a comparison as follows :— 
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T. subrufipennis 2. 

Rufous base to tail very pro- 
nounced, and occupying nearly the 
basal third of the latter. 

Rump and upper tail-coverts deep 
maroon ; lower back dark slaty grey 
like the mantle. 

_ Breast and under 
deep maroon. 


tail-coverts 
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T. cinnamomeiventris Q. 
Rufous base to tail obsolete. 


Rump and upper tail-coverts, as 
well as lower back, bright chest- 
nut. : 

Breast and 
bright chestnut. 


under tail-coverts 


The fernale measures :—Total length 7°8 inches, culmen 0°9, 
wing 4°3, tail 3°4, tarsus 1:2. 
Nos. 329, 330. ¢ ?. Kimangitchi, Mount Elgon, Feb. 27, 
1890.—-A pair, evidently about to breed in a cave. 
Bill and legs black ; iris brown. 


130. CossyPHa CAFFRA. 
Cossypha caffra (l.); Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 363 
(Kilimanjaro). 
No. 22. 9. Elgeyo, July 7, 1890.—Feet brown; irides 
brown; bill black. Very fairly plentiful in the bushy, 
rocky grounds. . 


131. CICHLADUSA GUTTATA. 

Cichladusa guttata, Heugl.; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. 
p. 304 (1884; Maurui, Nguruman); id. J. f.0. 1885, p. 141 
(Bagamoyo and other localities to Naiwascha); Shelley, 
Ibis, 1888, p. 299 (Jipi). 

No. 42. g. Njemps, Lake Baringo, July 15, 1890.— Very 
plentiful in the bush. Irides brown; bill black; legs 
dark horn-blue. 


132. MrrvLa ELGONENSIS. 
Merula elgonensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 445. 

No. 31. g. Kikuyu, Aug. 29, 1889.—Irides brown ; eyelids 
orange-yellow; bill orange-yellow; feet dirty orange- 
yellow. Common. 

No. 266. ¢ ad. Mount Elgon, 8000 feet, Feb. 14, 1890.— 
Irides brown ; eyelids orange-yellow ; bill bright orange- 
yellow ; legs pale dusky yellow. 

Adult male. General colour above dark slaty brown ; wing- 
coverts like the back; outer greater coverts, bastard-wing, 
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primary-coverts, and quills browner than the back, fringed 
with slaty grey, more especially on the inner secondaries ; 
tail-feathers brown, washed with slaty grey on the edges; 
crown of bead rather browner than the back ; lores blackish ; 
ear-coverts and sides of face brown with a slight wash ot 
slaty grey ; base of chin whitish; throat and chest slaty grey, 
the latter uniform, the upper throat streaked with black, 
more distinctly along the malar line; remainder of under sur- 
face of body from the chest downwards orange-buff, including 
the thighs and under wing-coverts ; sides of lower flanks and 
hinder aspect of thighs ashy ; under tail-coverts varied, the 
centre of the feathers white, expanding in a fan-like form 
towards the ends, each feather being ashy brown on the 
sides ; quills dusky brown below, pale orange along the 
inner web. Total length 8:4 inches, culmen 0°95, wing 4°2, 
tail 3°4, tarsus 1:2. 

The second specimen, also a male, differs from the one 
described in having the throat almost uniform ashy, with only 
a few traces of black streaks on the malar line. 


133. PRATINCOLA AXILLARIS. 
Pratincola azillaris, Shelley, P. Z. S. 1884, p. 556, 1885, 
. 226, 1889, p. 363 (Kilimanjaro). 

Nos. 8,9. ¢ 2. Sotik, Oct. 5, 1889. In pairs.. 


134, PRATINCOLA, sp. inc. 
No.25. 9. Kikuyu, Aug. 26, 1889.—Ivides brown; legs black. 
A hen bird, which I have not succeeded in determining. 


135. Monvicoua sAXAtiILis. 

Monticola savatilis, Shelley, P. Z.S.1881, p. 575; Fischer, 
Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. p. 302 (1884; Maurui, Little Aruscha) ; 
id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 142 (Bagamoyo; Lamu); Reichenb. J. f. 
O. 1887, p. 78 (Kagehi). 

No. 32. g. Kikumbuliu, Dec. 23, 1888. 
No. 88. ¢. Machako’s, March 4, 1889. 


136. MonticoLa RUFOCINEREA. 

Monticola rufocinerea, Salvad. Ann, Mus. Civ. Genov. (2) 
1. p. 161 (Shoa); Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 142 (Nai- 
wascha). 

SER. VI.—VOL. IV. M 
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No. 225. 9. Savé, Mt. Elgon, Feb. 5, 1890.—Invides brown ; 
legs olive-black. 

No. 244. g. Savé, Mt. Elgon, Feb. 10, 1890.—Bill and 
legs black ; irides brown. Plentiful at 6000 feet. 


137. PINAROCHROA HYPOSPODIA. 

Pinarochroa hypospodia, Shelley, P. Z. 8. 1885, p. 226, 
pl. 18 (Kilimanjaro); id. P. Z. 8S. 1889, p. 364 (Kilima- 
njaro). 

No. 271. g¢. Mt. Elgon, 11,000 feet. 

Nos. 272-274. Mount Elgon, Feb. 16, 1899.—Shot inside 
the crater, at 12,800 feet. Legs black; bill dull black ; 
irides brown. First seen at 11,000 feet. Evidently 
breeding. 

Nos. 279, 280. ¢ @. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 17, 1890.—Shot in- 
side the crater at 13,200 feet. 

Nos. 281, 282. ¢.—Shot on the point of Mount Elgon at 
14,000 feet, Feb. 18, 1890. 


1388. SaxIcoLA @NANTHE. 

Saxicola wnanthe, Sharpe, P. Z. 8S. 1881, p. 572; Fischer, 
Zeitschr. ges. Orn. 1. p. 306 (1884; Ronga River) ; id. 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 143 (Little Aruscha); Reichenb. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 78 (Ussure; Kagehi). 

No. 56. ¢. Kitina, Jan. 21, 1889. 


189. SAXxICOLA ISABELLINA. 

Saxicola isabellina, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) 
i. p. 164 (Daimbi, Shoa); Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. 1. 
p- 805 (1884; Naiwascha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 142 (Kipini, 
Barawa); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) vi. p. 86 
(1888; Entotto, Shoa) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 299 (Lamu). 
No. 220. ¢. Turquel, at foot of Mount Elgon, Jan. 3, 

1890.—Irides brown ; legs black. Very plentiful. 


140. SaxIcoLa MORIO. 

Sazicola morio, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 142 (Lamu 
coast; Barawa). 
No. 351. 2. Kitosh, March 3, 1890.—Bill and feet black ; 


irides brown. 
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The females of S. morio and its allies are not always easy 
to determine with certainty, but the Kitosh specimen agrees 
fairly well with one from Saisson procured by Dr. Otto 
Finsch. 


141. SaxicoLa scHALOWI. 

Saxicola schalowi, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. 0. 1884, p. 57 ; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. p. 305 (Naiwascha) ; id. J. f. 
O. 1885, p. 142. 

No. 52. g. Naiwascha Lake, Sept. 14, 1889. 
This specimen was identified for me by Dr. Reichenow. 


142. CAMPICOLA LIVINGSTONII. 

Campicola pileata, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 1879, 
p. 255. 

Campicola livingstoni, Tristr. Ibis, 1867, p. 888; Fischer, 
Zeitschr. ges. Orn. 1. p. 306 (1884; Little Aruscha; Mka- 
ramo) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 142 (Bagamoyo, Paré, Mossiro, 
Negaruka, Naiwascha). 

No. 48. ¢ ad. Naiwascha Lake, Sept. 10, 1889. 
No. 67. g ad. Masai, July 26, 1890.—Bill and legs black ; 
irides brown. Very plentiful in the open plains. 

Mr. Seebohm (Cat. B. Brit. Mus. v. p. 397) unites C. living- 
stonit with C. pileata. The narrower chest-band, however, 
induces me to suspect that C. livingstonii is at least a well- 
defined geographical race. The Masai birds have also a 
narrow black chest-band, and seem to me further to have 
more ashy on the back of the neck and also much paler edges 
to the wing-coverts and quills. 


143. MyRMECOCICHLA CRYPTOLEUCA. 

Myrmecocichla ethiops (nec Licht.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 
ges. Orn. i. p. 302 (1884; Naiwascha); id. J. f. O. 1885, 
p. 142 (Mossiro) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 78 (Sigaeijo). 

Myrmecocichla cryptoleuca, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 445. 
No. 53. Kikuyu, Sept. 14, 1889. 

I compared the typical specimen of this species, in company 
with Dr. Reichenow, with the type of M. ethiops (Licht.) in 
Berlin. We both came to the conclusion that it was distinct 
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from that bird and also from M. formicivora, as it is black 
instead of brown in general colour. 


144. CRATEROPUS BUXTONI. 

Crateropus buxtoni, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 445. 

No. 167. g. Ngoboto, Jan. 11, 1890.—Irides bright yel- 
low; legs olive. 

No. 207. g. Turquel, Suk district, Jan. 27, 1890.—Inides 
bright yellow; legs olive-brown.  Plentiful in small 
flocks. 

The typical specimen of this species I took to Berlin, and 
carefully compared, in company with Dr. Reichenow, with 
specimens of C. plebeius of Riippell. It differs from that 
species in the dusky centres to the dorsal plumage and also 
in its whitish throat, the feathers of the lower throat having 
distinct mesial tips of white. 


145. CraTrerRopus HYPOLEUCUS. 

Crateropus hypoleucus, Cab.; Reichen. J. f.O. 1887, p. 75 
(Usegua; Masai Steppes). 
No. 73. 9. Makarungu, Feb. 10, 1889. 


(To be continued.) 


XII.—Notices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
1. Allen on Maximilian’s Types. 


[Further Notes on Maximilian Types of South-American Birds. By 
J. A. Allen. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. iii. p. 199.] 

Mr. Allen gives us further useful notes on Prince Max. of 
Neu-Wied’s bird-types now in the American Museum of 
Natural History. He proposes a new generic name, Rhopo- 
cichla, for Myiothera ardesiaca, Wied, but this term has been 
already employed by Oates (Faun. Brit. Ind. Birds, i. p. 159). 
Mr. Allen has discovered the mislaid types of Anthus peci- 
lopterus, Wied, and moreover agrees that the so-called 
Anthus is (as has long ago been pointed out*) not even an 
Oscinine bird, but a peculiar form of Dendrocolaptine. 


* Sclater, P. Z..S. 1866, p. 205. 
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2. Allen on the Birds of Matto Grosso. 

[On a Collection of Birds from Chapada, Matto Grosso, Brazil, made 
by Mr. Herbert H. Smith. By J. A. Allen. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
lii. no. 3.] 

We are much pleased to receive the first instalment of 
Mr. Allen’s account of the great Matto Grosso collection of 
birds. This series, which was accumulated by the well- 
known American collector Mr. H. H. Smith during the years 
1882-86, originally numbered about 6000 specimens, of 
which 4000 were purchased by the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1887. About 1500 others, left in storage 
in the Museum, have likewise been used in preparing the 
present memoir. The remainder were acquired by Messrs. 
Gedman and Salvin, and are now in the British Museum. 
But failing these last-named, Mr. Allen had before him 
such a series (about 4500) from the same district of South 
America as had never been previously got together, and 
has consequently been able to arrive at excellent results on 
several disputed questions. 

Chapada, where or near where most of this fine series was 
amassed, lies in the Campo district of Matto Grosso, on the 
Bolivian frontier, about 35 miles S.W. of Cuyaba, at an alti- 
tude of about 2500 feet. Some four months, however, 
were passed by Mr. H. H. Smith and his party at Corumba, 
about 3800 miles southwards in the flood-plain of the Para- 
guay river. 

The whole series collected is stated to contain examples of 
about 350 species. In the present memoir we have an account 
of the Oscinine Passeres, of which 87 species are included 
in the list. Several papers have already been published by 
Mr. Allen and others based upon specimens in this collection; 
but we have now a general account of it, and consequently 
much valuable information as to the individual variations of 
different species. 

A new Tanager of the genus Calliste, allied to C. cayana 
and C. flava, is designated C. margarethe, in honour of 
Mrs. H. H. Smith. Of this bird 137 skins are stated to be 
in the collection, and nests and eggs were also obtained. 
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3. Barnes on Nests and Eggs of Western India. 


[Nesting in Western India. By Lieut. H. E, Barnes, F.Z.S. Journ. 
Bombay N. H. Society, vol. ili. p. 205; iv. pp. 2, 83, 237; v. pp. 1, 97, 
315; vi. pp. 1, 129. 

Mr. Barnes writes a series of excellent notes on the breed- 
ing-birds of Western India, and describes their nests and 
eggs. Eight well-executed plates contain figures of the nests 
and eggs of the following species :— 

Eggs of Hlanus ceruleus, Spilornis melanotis, Hirundo fil 
fera, Ptyonoprogne concolor, Caprimulgus atripennis, C. mah- 
rattensis, Hirundo fluvicola, Caprimulgus indicus, C. asiaticus, 
C. monticola, Eudynamis honorata, Turnix taigoor, T. dus- 
sumieri, T. joudera, Cursorius coromandelicus, Houbara 
macqueeni, Glareola lactea, Atgialitis minuta, Rhynchea 
bengalensis, Parra indica, Porphyrio poliocephalus, Erythra 
phenicura, Himantopus candidus, Hydrophasianus chirurgus, 
Gallicrex cinereus, Porzana akool, Hypotenidia striata. 

Nests and eggs of Hypothymis azurea, Ixus luteolus, 
Orthotomus sutorius, Zosterops palpebrosa, Diceum erythro- 
rhynchum. 


4. Buckley and Harvie-Brown’s ‘ Vertebrate Fauna of the 
Orkney Islands.’ 


[A Vertebrate Fauna of the Orkney Islands. By T. E. Buckley, B.A., 
F.Z.S., and J. A. Harvie-Brown, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S.  8vo. Pp. 314. 
Edinburgh : 1891.] 

Messrs. Buckley and Brown have now completed their 
“trilogy ” by adding a volume on the Vertebrates of the 
Orkneys to that on the Vertebrates of Sutherland published 
in 1887, and that on the Orkney Islands issued in 1888. The 
plan of the present volume follows that of the preceding ones ; 
it is got up in the same elegant way, and splendidly adorned 
with lithographs and other illustrations. Amongst them 
special attention should be drawn to Mr. J. G. Millais’s 
beautiful sketches of Hoy Cliffs, Risa Little, and Stenness, 
which are worthy of all praise. The preliminary description 
of the Islands and their physical characters seems to be very 
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complete, and a clearly drawn map is appended to the 
volume. 

The following passage with reference to the Eider Duck 
shows that in some districts at least well-arranged efforts to 
preserve some of our more interesting birds may be rewarded 
by success. Mr. E. 8. Cameron, of Burgar House, writing 
to the author concerning this bird, says :— 

“With regard to Eynhallow, the following facts speak for 
themselves. Previous to my purchase of the island in 1884, 
I never saw more than two or three broods of young Eiders 
about its shores, the first eggs laid there being invariably 
taken by fishermen and others. 

“In 1884 I set to work to preserve the island strictly, and 
engaged a man, James Wood, to reside there during the 
nesting-season. In 1887 there were 200 Eider Ducks’ 
nests on Hynhallow, and the number of broods hatched out 
was 190.” 


5. Dubois on the Classification of Birds. 

[Revue des Derniers Systémes Ornithologiques et Nouvelle Classification 
proposée pour les Oiseaux. Par le Dr, Alphonse Dubois. » Mém. Soc. 
Zool. France, iv. p. 96. ] 

Dr. Dubois adheres rather to the old school, and objects to 
basing the classification of birds mainly on anatomical cha- 
racters. After reviewing the systems of Huxley, Sundevall, 
Sclater, and Furbringer, he promulgates his own, in which 
Birds are divided into two Subclasses (after Sundevall), 
Gymnopedes and Ptilopsdes, and these Subclasses into 14 
Orders—Psittaci, Passeres, Macrochires, Anisodactyle, Zygo- 
dactyle, Columbe, Heteroclite, Galline, Accipitres, Hero- 
diones, Grallatores, Palamedez, Natatores, and Struthiones. 
In the Natatores Dr. Dubois places the Anseres, Stegano- 
podes, Gaviee, Tubinares, Pygopodes, and Impennes ! 


6. Fiirbringer on recent Progress in Avian Anatomy. 
(II. Internationaler Ornithologischer Congress. 3 Section. Anatomie 
der Vigel. Referat von Max Fiirbringer. | 


In a large quarto pamphlet of 48 pages, Dr. Furbringer 
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gives a very useful summary of additions to our knowledge 
of avian anatomy and physiology during the last three or 
- four years. A bibliography of 11 pages, which does not 
include “papers dealing with the integument, flight, food, 
and eggs of birds,’ concludes the summary, and is an indi- 
cation of the continued activity of workers in this branch of 
zoology. The substance of the paper is simply an expansion 
of the bibliography, giving a necessarily very brief account 
of the various organs and systems that have been the subject 
of anatomical investigation during the period referred to, 
prefaced by a summary of the general progress of ornithology 
from the time of Aristotle. It concludes with an exposition 
of the several schemes of classification that have been pro- 
pounded from the year 1887 onwards. 


7. Godman and Salvin’s ‘ Biologia Centrali- Americana, 


[ Biologia Centrali-Americana; or, Contributions to the Knowledge of 
the Fauna and Flora of Mexico and Central America. Edited by F. 
DuCane Godman and Osbert Salvin. (Zoology.) Parts XCII—XCV. 4to. 
London: 189]. Published for the Editors by R. H. Porter, 10 Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. | 

The four numbers of this important work issued since our 
last notice of it (Ibis, 1891, p. 449) contain the remaining 
portion of the Cotingide and Dendrocolaptide. Of the latter 
family 46 species are known to the authors to occur in 
Central America. <A new arrangement of the subfamilies of 
the Dendrocolaptide is proposed, based mainly on the form of 
the nostrils, according to which the Central-American mem- 
bers of the group would be arranged in six subfamilies —Synal- 
laxine, Philydorme, Sclerurine, Margarornithinz, Glypho- 
rhynchinez, and Dendrocolaptine. This arrangement will, 
no doubt, be an improvement, if the South-American mem- 
bers of the group are found to fall in with it. Pseudocolaptes, 
according to this view, is a Synallaxine genus. <Automoli 
verepacis from Vera Paz, umbrinus from the Pacific coast of 
Guatemala, guerrerensis from Guerrero, Mexico, and fumosus 
from Panama are described as new. 

The following species are figured :—Sclerurus guatema- 
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lensis, Synallaxis pudica, 8. erythrops, S. rufigenis, Philydor 
fuscipennis, P. rufobrunneus, Margarornis rubiginosus, M. 
brunnescens, Dendrornis lacrymosa, and Xiphorhynchus 
pusillus. 


8. Hagerup on the Birds of Greenland. 

[The Birds of Greenland. By Andreas T. Hagerup. Translated from 
the Danish by Frimann B, Arngrimson. Edited by Montague Chamberlain. 
8vo. Boston: 1871.] 

Mr. Arngrimson has translated from the Danish, and 
Mr. M. Chamberlain has edited, Mr. Hagerup’s notes on the 
birds of Greenland, the results of the last-named gentleman’s 
observations during thirty months’ residence at Ivigtut, a 
mining-towu in South Greenland (lat. 61° 15’), about ten 
miles distant from the open sea. <A previous article on the 
same subject was published in the sixth volume of ‘ The Auk,’ 
but subsequent experience has enabled the author to make 
considerable additions to it. 

To Mr. Hagerup’s notes is appended a new Catalogue of 
the birds of Greenland, based on the works of Holboll, Rein- 
hardt, Newton, Kumlien, and others, which comprises “ all 
the birds discovered up to date” in Western Greenland, 
south of 73° N. lat. This tract is divided at 68° N. lat. 
into North Greenland and South Greenland. 

Of the 139 species in the list, which is arranged according 
to the code of the A. O. U., one is extinct and 53 are acci- 
dental stragglers, while 24 others are of rare occurrence. 
The regular bird-inhabitants of Greenland are therefore 61 in 
number, inclusive of several which are “ quite uncommon.” 

We venture to point out that in these days all geographical 
publications on zoology should be accompanied by maps. 
An outline map of Greenland would have rendered this little 
memoir still more acceptable. 


9. Hartert on Birds from Western Java. 

| Ueber eine kleine Vogelsammlung aus der Proving Preanger in West- 
Java. Von Ernst Hartert. Ornis, vii. (1891) p. 113.] 

Herr Hartert has studied a small collection made by 
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Dr. O. Warburg, of Hamburg, in the province of Preanger, 
in Western Java. He gives us a list of 93 species represented 
in it and many good critical notes. 


10. Hartert on Birds from Mindoro, Philippines. 

[Die bisher bekannten Vogel von Mindoro, nebst Bemerkungen iiber 
einige Vogel von anderen Inseln der Philippinen-Gruppe. Von Ernst 
Hartert. J. f. O. 1891 (April and July). } ; 

Herr B. Schmacker, of Shanghai, visited Mindoro to col- 
lect shells in the winter of 1888-89, and made also a collec- 
tion of bird-skins. Some of his duplicates were sent to the 
Senckenbergian Museum, and have been inserted in Herr 
Hartert’s Catalogue of the birds of that institution (see Ibis, 
1891, p. 615). On returning to Europe Herr Schmacker 
brought his collection home and gave it to Herr Hartert for 
determination. 

Our author has added to his list of Mindoro birds the 
species attributed to this island by other authorities, and 
especially by Dr. Steere (cf. Ibis, 1891, p. 301), who has 
described most of the new species. Besides this he gives 
us many good critical notes and a prefatory sketch of what 
is known of the birds of the Philippines*. 

Herr Hartert’s list contains 64 species, but there are cer- 
tainly many more than that to be found in this well-wooded 
island. 


11. Hornaday’s Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. 


[Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting, a complete Handbook for the 
Amateur Taxidermist, Collector, Osteologist, Museum-Builder, Sportsman, 
and Traveller. By William T. Hornaday. With Chapters on Collecting 
and Preserving Insects, by W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D. Illustrated by 
Charles Bradford Hudson and other artists. 24 Plates and 85 Text Illus- 
trations. Pp. 362. 8vo. London: 1891.] 


Mr. Hornaday is well known as an energetic collector and 
taxidermist, who has had great opportunities of practising 


* In this sketch Herr Hartert seems to have omitted mention of 
Dr. Steere’s first expedition (1874-75) and the memoir on the birds by 
Dr. Sharpe (Trans. Linn, Soc. ser. 2, i. p. 307.) 
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his arts, both in the field and in the laboratory. The sight 
of a fine animal, “ alive or dead, excites in him feelings of 
admiration which often amount to genuine affection,’ and 
the “study and preservation of such forms has been for six- 
teen years his chief delight.””’, There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that his book will be found most useful to all engaged 
either in collecting zoological specimens or in keeping them. 

Two special chapters are devoted to instructions as to the 
collecting of birds, small and great, and four others to mount- 
ing them as specimens for exhibition. We have, besides, 
chapters on making skeletons and on collecting birds’ nests 
and eggs. In the latter we are pleased to see the neces- 
sity of “positive and unmistakable identification” duly 
insisted on. 


12. Leverkiihn on Pallas’s Sand-Grouse. 

[Litterarisches tiber das Steppenhuhn, III. (Schlusz=) Revue, nebst 
Original-Mittheilungen tiber die 1888er Invasion, Von Paul Leverkuhn. 
Monatsb. Deutsch. Ver. z. Schutze Vogelw. xvi. pp. 110, 143. ] 

This is the final instalment of Herr Leverkiihn’s lucu- 
brations on Pallas’s Sand-Grouse (cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 116). 
It contains an additional list of authors and citations upon 
this interesting subject, and notices of recent papers and 
publications in reference to it. A good general article upon 
the great irruption of 1888 is still wanted to sum up the 
question, and we hope shortly to be able to supply it. 


13. Lucas on the Osteology of the Paride. 

[Notes on the Osteology of the Paridwe, Sitta and Chamea. By 
Frederic A. Lucas. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiii. pp. 337-545. ] 

Mr. Lucas has studied the skeletal characters of various 
species of Parus, Psaltriparus, Auriparus, Aigithalus, Chamea, 
and Sitta, and now gives us some account of the results 
arrived at. In the genus Parus the form of the anterior 
termination of the vomer is subject to great specific variation, 
as shown in Mr. Lucas’s sketches. Sitta, as he points out, 
differs from Parus osteologically in many important parti- 
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culars. Chamea is fully discussed. In its cranial cha- 
racters it is “much like Psaltriparus,’ while its shoulder- 
girdle and pelvic girdle are “decidedly Wren-like.” The 
conclusion is that it should have an “ intermediate position,” 
as indicated in the name ‘‘ Wren-Tit.” 


14. Lucas on the Tongue of the Trochilide. 


(On the Structure of the Tongue in the Humming-bird. By Frederic 
A. Lucas. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 169 (1891). ] 

Mr. Lucas has examined the tongue in 13 species of Hum- 
ming-birds, and gives us a general description of its struc- 
ture, illustrated by enlarged figures. The differences in the 
various forms examined are small; and if ‘‘ exceptions exist, 
they will most likely be found in the Phaethornithine.” Mr. 
Lucas shows that the “tubular part of the tongue exists 
only for a short distance towards the anterior end, so that 
the common statement that the tongue of the Humming- 
bird consists of two parallel muscular tubes is quite er- 
roneous.” 


15. Meyer on a singular Variety of the Partridge. 


[Eine seltene Varietiit des Rephuhnes, Perdix cinerea. Von A. B. 
Meyer. J. f. O. 1891, p. 271.] 

Dr. Meyer describes a singular variety of the Common 
Partridge of a generally uniform dark greyish-brown colour, 
from a specimen shot near Gleichenberg by King Milan of 
Servia, and sent to the Dresden Museum. It seems to agree 
nearly with a dark variety of this bird described by Natterer 
in 1833. 


16. Olphe-Galliard on the Birds of the Environs of Lyons. 


[Catalogue des Oiseaux des Environs de Lyon. Par Léon Olphe- 
Galliard. 8vo. Lyon: 1891. Pp. 54.) 

In 1855 M. Olphe-Galliard published in ‘ Naumannia’ 
an article on the birds of the environs of Lyons. After an 
interval of 35 years he now reprints his notes, with additions 
and alterations. The present catalogue contains a record of 
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232 species. Much stress is laid, in the prefatory remarks, 
upon the serious decrease of bird-life in France of late years, 
which, however, looking to the passion for gibier which pre- 
vails so widely in that country, is hardly to be wondered at. 


17. Oustalet on the Birds of Patagonia. 


[Mission scientifique de Cap Horn 1882-1883. Tom. VI. Zoologie. 
Oiseaux, par Ii. Oustalet. 1 vol. 4to. Paris: 1891.] 


This most useful volume on the birds of Southern Pata- 
gonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland Islands is based 
primarily upon the rich collections made by Dr. Hyades, 
Dr. Hahn, and M. Savinet, of the French Government Mis- 
sion to Cape Horn. At the same time M. Oustalet has 
studied the birds collected in Southern Patagonia by M. Le- 
brun and the officers of the ‘ Volage.’ In order to render 
the work as complete as possible, however, the author has 
referred to all the previous authorities upon the same subject, 
and has thus vastly increased the value of his results. We 
have, in fact, in this volume a complete account of the present 
state of our knowledge of the ornis of Antarctic America. 

M. Oustalet first discusses the species of which specimens 
were actually obtained by the French voyageurs. These are 
102 in number, mostly well-known species, concerning which, 
however, many new facts and observations are given. Two 
species of this series are considered as new discoveries— 
Pseudochloris lebruni and Tinamotis ingoufi (cf. Ibis, 1890, 
p- 453). <A large Snipe is referred to Gallinago nobilis, Scl. ; 
but the large species previously obtained in Tierra del Fuego 
is G. stricklandi (cf. Scl. et Salv. Ex. Orn. p. 196), not G. no- 
bilis, which, so far as we know, is only found in Colombia 
and Ecuador. The vexed question of the Loggerhead Ducks 
is discussed at full length, and the decision is arrived at that 
there are two different species—Micropterus cinereus and 
M. patachonicus. ‘Three examples of the very interesting 
small Penguin, Microdyptes serresianus, were obtained by the 
Cape-Horn Mission, and this species may consequently be 
added to the Neotropical Avifauna. 
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Having finished this portion of the subject, M. Oustalet 
proceeds to consider the species recorded by other authorities 
as occurring in Patagonia and Fuegia, but of which specimens 
were not obtained by the French expedition. These are 99 
in number, and raise the total of the list of the known birds 
of Antarctic America to about 200. Tables showing the 
distribution of these species and remarks thereupon conclude 
the essay. 

The following species are illustrated by well-executed 
plates :— Tinamotis ingoufi, Rallus rhytirhynchus, Larus 
scoresbti, Micropterus cinereus, M. patachonicus, and Phala- 
crocorax carunculatus. 


18. Oustalet on two new Birds. 


[Description de deux espéces nouvelles d’Oiseaux, appartenant aux 
familles des Paradiseidse et des Trogonide. Par E. Oustalet. Le Natu- 
raliste, 1" Nov™ 1891 (p. 260). | 

The author describes a new Rifle-bird from a “ native” 
Papuan skin without feet, which he proposes to call Cras- 
pedophora mantoui, and a new Trogon, from the interior of 
Venezuela, under the name Trogon (Calurus) hargitti, dis- 
tinguished from all the previously-known species of this 
genus by its orange-yellow belly. Is not this the same as 
Pharomacrus xanthogaster, Turati & Salvadori, P. Z. 8. 1874, 
p. 652? 


19. Ramsay’s Catalogue of Birds in the Australian Museum. 

[Catalogue of the Australian Birds in the Australian Museum, at 
Sydney, N.S. W. Part II]. Psittaci. By E. P. Ramsay, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 8vo. Sydney: 1891.] 

The third section of Mr. Ramsay’s ‘Catalogue of the 
Australian Birds in the Australian Museum at Sydney’ con- 
tains an account of the Parrots, of which the author recog- 
nizes 59 species and 6 “ varieties” as now known to occur in 
Australia. These varieties it would be better to term “ sub- 


> in most cases. In all 750 specimens have been 


species ” 
examined during the preparation of the Catalogue, those of 
the Adelaide and other museums having been brought into 
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comparison.  Platycercus mastersianus is a rare species, 
recently described, of which two examples only are known. 


20. Ridgway’s Directions for Collecting Birds. 

{Directions for Collecting Birds. By Robert Ridgway. Part A of 
the Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. no. 59, 1891. ] 

Mr. Ridgway’s directions for collecting birds are very plain 
and quite concise. At the same time they seem to embrace all 
the particulars concerning which information is required by 
the modern collector. We have great pleasure in recom- 
mending them as containing all the most recent details on a 
subject of permanent interest to ornithologists. 


21. Riker and Chapman on the Birds of Santarem. 


[A List of the Birds observed at Santarem, Brazil. By Clarence B. 
Riker. With Annotations by Frank M. Chapman. Auk, vols. vii—viii. 
(1890-91). 

With the assistance of Mr. Chapman, Mr. Riker now 
furnishes us with a complete account of the collections which 
he made at Diamantina, near Santarem, on the Lower Ama- 
zons, during two visits in 1884 and 1887, the new species of 
which specimens were obtained having been previously de- 
scribed by Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Allen. In order to make 
the list as complete as possible, species are inserted of which 
examples have been obtained by other collectors in the same 
district, and the result gives us a total of 251 species known to 
occur at Santarem or in its immediate vicinity. Mr. Riker’s 
preliminary notes on the district and field-notes on some of 
the species are of great interest, and we much hope that he 
may be able to return to Santarem and complete his good 
work, for we venture to say that by extending his area a little 
the list of species might be nearly doubled. 

The authors have decided that the Mimus of the Lower 
Amazons is the true M. saturninus of Lichtenstein, and is dis- 
tinct from that of S.E. Brazil, commonly referred to M. sa- 
turninus. They therefore propose to call the latter Mimus 
arenaceus. The Tyrant referred by Mr, Allen (Bull. Essex 
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Inst. viii. p. 79) to Tyrannus niveigularis is now ascertained 
to be 7. albogularis, Burm. The greatest prize obtained by 
My. Riker was a single specimen of Berlepschia rikeri, a very 
curious form of Dendrocolaptide (cf. Ibis, 1889, p. 351, 


pl. xi.). 


22. Salvadori on Additions to Papuan Ornithology. 


[Aggiunte alla Ornitologia della Papuasia e delle Molucche. Per 'Tom- 
maso Salvadori. Parte terza. Columb, Gallinz, Grallatores, Anseres, 
Struthiones. 4to. Torino: 1891.] 

We have now before us the third and last part of Count 
Salvadori’s excellent and most useful enumeration of the 
species lately added to the Papuan avifauna. It contains 
the Columbe, Gallinz, Grallatores, Anseres, and Struthiones, 
and a long appendix, which brings the whole up to date. 
The avifauna of “ Papuasia and the Moluccas ” would thus 
appear to contain altogether 1198 species. 


23. Salvadori on Loria’s Ornithological Collections. 


[Viaggio di Lamberto Loria nella Papuasia orientale. III. Collezioni 
Ornitologiche descritte da Tommaso Salvadori. Nota terza. Uccelli 
della Nuova Guinea meridionale orientale e delle isole d’Entrecasteaux. 
Ann, Mus. Civ. 8. N. Genova, ser. 2, x. p. 797.] 

Count Salvadori’s third report on Dr. Loria’s ornithological 
collections is now before us (ef. Ibis, 1891, p. 137), and 
gives us an account of 378 specimens, referred to 117 species, 
obtained in 1889 and 1890 in several localities on the S8.E. 
coast of New Guinea and on some of the islands of the 
d’Entrecasteaux group. The New-Guinea birds belong to 
104 species, amongst which are Macherorhamphus alcinus, 
Tanysiptera dame, Munia grandis, Otidiphaps cervicalis, and 
other rarities. Dr. Loria visited Woodlark, Ferguson, and 
Goodenough Islands of the d’Entrecasteaux group, and ob- 
tained 60 specimens, referable to 18 species. Among these 
were Manucodia comriei, Phonygama thomsoni, and Para- 
disea decora—three fine species, which appear to be restricted 
to these islands. 
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24, Schalow on the Birds of the Aleutian and Kurile Islands. 


[J. F. von Brandt: Ueber die Vogelfauna der Aleuten, Kurilen und der 
russisch-amerikanischen Colonien. Nach hinterlassenen Notizen heraus- 
gegeben von Herman Schalow. J. f. O. 1891, p. 285.) 


Among the MSS. of the late distinguished naturalist, Dr. J. 
F. von Brandt, of St. Petersburg, has been found an un- 
finished memoir on the birds of the “ Aleutian and Kurile 
Islands and Russian America,’ which was begun in 1849, 
aud was intended to have been published in Russian and 
accompanied by illustrations. Herr Schalow now gives us 
portions of the introduction to this interesting work, together 
with the list of the birds and Brandt’s notes written in Latin, 
to which in some cases he adds critical remarks. So much 
has been done by American and other writers on the orni- 
thology of both sides of Behring’s Sea during the past twenty 
years that there is little, if any, novelty in Brandt’s obser- 
vations, although some of the localities may have been 
hitherto unrecorded. As the Editor allows, it would have 
been very desirable in some cases to have been able to consult 
the specimeus in the St. Petersburg Museum upon which 
Brandt based his remarks. 


25. Shufeldt on the Classification of the Columbe. 


[Notes on the Classification of the Pigeons. By R. W.Shufeldt. Amer. 
Nat. 1891, p. 157.] 


Dr. Shufeldt has recently examined skeletons of species of 
nearly all the genera of the American Pigeons, and has come 
to the conclusion that Coues’s proposed division of the Colum- 
bidee into three subfamilies—Columbine, Zenaidine, and 
Starncenadinze—cannot be maintained. From osteological 
characters two subfamilies only are recognizable—Columbinze 
and Starncenadine, the latter containing only the genus 
Starnenas. We quite agree to this, and may moreover add 
that, unless we are much mistaken, Dr. Shufeldt will find on 
examination of the Old-World Columbee that Starnenas has 
some near relatives amongst them. 

SER, VI.—VOL. Iv. N 
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26. Stempelmann and Schulz on the Birds of Cordoba. 


[Enumeracién de las Aves de la Provincia de Cérdoba (Republica 
Argentina) por Hugo Stempelmann y Federico Schulz. Bol. Acad. Nat. 
Cordoba, x. p. 393. | 

Mr. Schulz, assistant in the Museum of Zoology and Botany 
of the National University of Cordoba, has kindly sent us a 
separate copy of an article on the birds of the province of 
Cordoba, prepared by Prof. Stempelmann and himself... Mr. 
Schulz is already well known to ornithologists for good work 
in Argentina*, and we are glad to see that he is continuing 
it. The list contains the names of 250 species met with in 
the vicinity of Cordoba, and is intended as a prodromus of 
an ‘Ornito-fauna Cordobesa,’? which, it is announced, will 
shortly be published. Short indications are added as to 
whether each species is resident or migrant, and as to what 
kind of country it inhabits (mountains, plains, or forests). 
“* Demelioteucus,” as applied to Molothrus badius, is a generic 
term which we have not met with before, and several MS. 
names unknown to us are likewise used. 


27. Wilson and Evans on Hawaiian Birds. 


[Aves Hawaiienses: the Birds of the Sandwich Islands. By Scott B. 
Wilson, F.Z.S., assisted by A. H. Evans, M.A., F.Z.S. Part II. Sept. 
1891}. 4to. London: 1891. R. H. Porter.] 

We are glad to receive the second part of this valuable 
work, and may perhaps venture to express a hope that the suc- 
ceeding numbers will appear at rather shorter intervals. The 
birds discussed and (well) figured in the present part are :— 
Psittacirostra psittacea, Pheornis myiadestina, Ph. lanaiensis, 
Drepanis pacifica, Himatione sanguinea, Oreomyza bairdi, 
Chetoptila angustipluma, and Buteo solitarius. Two other 
Hawaiian species (Circus hudsonius and Asio accipitrinus) are 
discussed, but not figured. In this number we have also an 
excellent essay by Dr. Gadow on the structure of some of the 
Hawaiian birds of which specimens were brought home by 
Mr, Wilson in spirit. These specimens all belong to Osci- 

* Cf. Arg. Orn., Appendix, p. 229. 
+ For notice of pt. I., see ‘ Ibis,’ 1891, p. 291. 
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nine types. After examining them Dr. Gadow comes to the 
conclusion that Lowieides and Psittacirostra are Fringilline 
forms, and that Acrulocercus and Chetoptila belong to the 
Meliphagide, whilst the genera Drepanis, Vestiaria, Hima- 
tione, Loxops, Chrysomitridops, Oreomyza, and Hemignathus 
present common characters which enable them to be dis- 
tinguished as constituting a peculiar Hawaiian family— 
Drepanidide. This last-stated fact has been guessed at before, 
but now rests on solid grounds. Three plates are well 
devoted to the illustration of Dr. Gadow’s anatomical 
researches. 

It may perhaps be as well to point out that Lichtenstein’s 
‘Verzeichniss’ (referred to under Psittacirostra psittacea, p. 2) 
is a list of duplicates. It is consequently no argument that 
because species are not included in it they were therefore 
“presumably not in the Berlin Museum in 1823 ”’—only 
that there were no duplicates of them in the Berlin Museum 
at that date. 


XIII.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, and Obituary. 


Tur following letters have been addressed to the Editor of 
‘The Ibis’? :— 
Royal Zoological Museum, Dresden, 
August 21st, 1891. 

Srr,—It is only just now that I have discovered a mis- 
print in my paper, “ Field-Notes on the Birds of Celebes,”’ in 
‘The Ibis’ for 1879 (ser. 4, vol. 11. p. 130), which I am 
bound to correct, as it might mislead other naturalists. I 
there say, under the head of Criniger aureus, that I discovered 
this bird on the highest summit of the chief island of the 
Togian group, in the Gulf of Tomini, “about 6000 feet 
above the sea.” It ought to be “about 1000 feet”! 
If such a high mountain existed on one of the islands of this 
group, it might induce some one to go there for a successful 
collection-trip. Now I will not say that it would not be well 
to go there for that purpose, but at any rate a mountain 
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of only 1000 feet does not give such a good chance as one 
of 6000 feet high. So far as I am aware, no naturalist 
has visited the Togian Islands since I was there in 1871; but 
these islands ought to be revisited, for I am sure that many 
interesting discoveries may still be made on that tropical 
island-group. Besides the new birds, procured in a few days, 
and described by Lord Walden as Loriculus quadricolor, 
Criniger aureus, and Carpophaga pulchella, a Sauropatis 
brought by me from Togian is considered by Dr. Sharpe as 
new, as he has lately informed me; and as I only got examples 
of 58 species altogether in this locality, there can be no 
doubt that many more, and even new ones, still remain to 
be discovered. I do not speak of novelties amongst other 
classes of animals, which would certainly be numerous. 
Yours &c., 
A. B. MEvEr. 


Croft House, Holywood, Co. Down, 
26th October, 1891. 


Srr,—I suppose we may thank the gales of the last few 
weeks, commencing with that of the 26th September, for 
several uncommon bird-visitors to the North of Ireland. 

A Wilson’s Petrel (Oceanites oceanicus) was found at 
Seymour Hill, near Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, on or about Ist 
October. I examined it in the flesh on the 3rd October. 
Thompson’s (I believe the only previous) record of this bird 
in Ireland is open to question; but the species may now, 
without the slightest hesitation, be added to the Irish list. 

Within three weeks of the gale of the 26th September I 
heard of or saw ten Fork-tailed Petrels (Procellaria leucor- 
rhoa) and one Storm-Petrel (Procellaria pelagica). They 
occurred in the counties of Derry, Antrim, and Armagh. 

Within the last two weeks I have seen two Grey Phalaropes 
(Phalaropus fulicarius), one shot near Toome and one on 
Lough Neagh, and I have heard of two others, one shot and 
the other caught alive near Green Castle, Co. Donegal. 

Two Black Terns (Hydrochelidon nigra) were shot last 
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week near Culmore, Co. Derry ; and on the 10th instant a 
Roller (Coracias garrula) was shot near Inch, Co. Donegal. 
Yours &c., 
R. Liuoyp PatrEerson. 


Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, 
November 18th, 1891. 

Srr,—I had followed up my slight note on the occurrence 
of Grus leucogeranus in the Outer Hebrides (Ibis, 1891, 
p- 635) by the full and interesting particulars relating to 
its capture &e. which had been kindly furnished to me by 
Mr. Harvie-Brown, to whom they had been communicated 
by Dr. John MacRury who shot the bird. 

Since then, however, Mr. E. W. Marshall, of Marlow, 
Bucks, has written to the ‘ Field’ (Nov. 14th, 1891, p. 758) 
to inform the public that there escaped from his keeping, in 
August last, a bird of this species, which had been “ brailed,” 
and not pinioned in the ordinary way. This bird Mr, Marshall 
considers is probably identical with the one which met with 
its death in the far-off island of Barra, and in this opinion I 
entirely concur. 

I must therefore request you, Sir, to withdraw my commu- 
nication and to insert in its stead this letter as my further 
contribution to the subject. The elucidation of the truth 
is always a matter for congratulation, and the information 
which has been adduced regarding the origin of this parti- 
cular specimen being in all respects satisfactory, it affords 
me pleasure to make it known to you. 

Yours Xc., 
Wo. Hacir Ciarke. 


The College, Durham, 
1st December, 1891. 
Sir,—An expression in your notice of a memoir by Dr. 
Koenig on the ornithology of the Canaries, in your last 
number, seems to call for a word from me. 
I had not seen nor heard of this memoir till I saw your 
notice ; and, now that I have read the attack upon myself, I 
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should have passed it over in silence had it not been for your 
note, for I am loth to waste time and paper on such a petty 
personal matter. My intercourse with Dr. Koenig was very 
slight. I called on him twice, and saw him for a few minutes 
on each occasion. He returned my first call when I was out. 
This was the whole of our acquaintance. When I visited 
him after his return from Palma my chief cbject was to 
caution him about an imposition that had been practised on 
him, a neotropical Owl-skin (Glauweidium siju), the history of 
which I knew, having been palmed off upon him as shot in 
Teneriffe*. He showed me what he got in Palma. I saw 
examples of Columba laurivora, which I well knew to exist in 
that island, my friend Capt. Kent having shot several there 
three years before. I observed, “ Why you told Mr. Meade 
Waldo that C. livia was the only Pigeon to be found in 
Palma!’ He stammered out some excuse, and told me he 
had found a new Robin and a new Finch. I simply replied, 
‘“Oh! they are only varieties. Mr. Waldo tried to make a 
new species of the Gomera Robin, but it would not do.” As 
to the rivalry which your review suggests, the idea is too 
absurd. Mr. Meade Waldo and I had been ransacking the 
islands for two years, and Mr. Meade Waldo is an excellent 
Spanish scholar, while Dr. Koenig does not speak the language. 
In conclusion I must express regret that the editor ofa journal 
of such repute as the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie? should have 
condescended to exhibit such petty international jealousy as 
is shown in his editorial note. 
Yours &ce., 
H. B. Tristram. 


7 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W., 

3rd Dec., 1891. 
Sir,—Owing to unusually stormy weather during the 
past autumn, and especially to the prevalence of gales more 
or less from the westward, an unusual number of irregular 
visitors have been noticed on the coasts of the United King- 
dom. For instance, Wilson’s Petrel (Oceanites oceanica) 


* See editorial remarks, ‘ Ibis,’ 1891, p. 616. 
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is a species which loves the open sea, and never willingly 
enters so much as a bay or an estuary ; yet one example has 
been obtained in Co. Down and another on Lough Erne in 
Co. Fermanagh—the first recorded occurrences in Ireland ; 
while Mr. Henry Evans informs me of one obtained on the 
island of Jura—the first in Scotland, I believe. As for the 
Fork-tailed or Leach’s Petrel (Procellaria leucorrhoa), Mr. 
Williams, of Dublin, had received twenty-seven specimens 
between Sept. 28th and Oct. 9th, while many others are 
chronicled from various places. Manx Shearwaters (Puffinus 
anglorum) also have been more frequent inland than is cus- 
tomary, even in autumn. At least three examples of Xema 
sabinii have been obtained, and one of these, sent for my in- 
spection by Mr. R. E. Coles from Lymington, Hants, is a fully 
adult bird, only two such being previously known to me as 
having occurred in the British Islands. There has also been a 
great arrival of Grey Phalaropes, and, coincidently with the 
presence of some of the largest flocks of this species, a con- 
siderable number of the Long-tailed or Buffon’s Skua 
(Stercorarius parasiticus) have been noticed, upon which I 
propose to make a few remarks. 

On 20th October a Long-tailed Skua was captured on some 
flooded meadows near Christchurch, Hants, and shortly after- 
wards forwarded to the Zoological Society by Mr. Edward 
Hart—the first time the species had ever been represented in 
the Society’s Gardens, where I inspected it a few days 
later. In a letter addressed to Mr. Sclater, dated 8th Nov., 
Mr. Hart gives some interesting details, from which it 
appears that on the 21st October he obtaimed two more 
living examples; while at different times he observed num- 
bers, five being on view at once, and over twenty were killed 
in Hampshire. The greater number of these were adult 
birds, but most of them had moulted their long tail-feathers, 
though some still retained them, in a worn condition. A 
few days later all these Skuas had left. Through Mr, W. 
B. Tegetmeier, the British Museum received a specimen of 
Buffon’s Skua from Worcestershire and another from Ifra- 
combe in Devonshire, both of which I have examined, one 
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of these having the long tail-streamers. The Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson informs me that about two dozen adults and 
birds “in change” have been killed between Walney Island 
and the Solway Firth. Dr. E. A. 8. Elliot writes to me 
from Kingsbridge, South Devon, that a dozen examples have 
been obtained in that neighbourhood. Many of these Skuas 
appear to have been quite exhausted, and their stomachs to 
have been empty. Judging from the specimens I. have 
seen, 1 am inclined to think that the late Mr. Gould was to 
some extent right in his supposition (‘ B. of Gt. Britain,’ v.) 
regarding the autumn plumage of the adults. I believe that 
birds which are so far adult as to have bred during the 
previous season may assume a few new grey-tipped feathers 
on the back at least during the autumn; in other words, 
that they “go back” a little. They may even get barred 
feathers on the flanks and under tail-coverts ; though I 
doubt it, for the Mevagissey example, upon which Gould based 
his belief of this, is before me, and is clearly an immature 
bird, which would not have bred till the following season. 
But I expect that these traces of reversion cease as soon 
as the birds become really mature. 

As regards distinctions between immature examples of 
the Long-tailed Skua and the Arctic or Richardson’s Skua 
(S. crepidatus), I have tried in vain to find any quicker and 
readier test than that afforded by the shafts of the primaries. 
In the Long-tailed Skua the two outer ones are bright 
ivory-white, the third is generally dusky, and the rest are 
distinctly brownish all the way, unless rubbed; whereas in 
the Arctic Skua all the shafts are white for the greater part 
of their length, and are only dusky near the tips. Nowand 
then comes “a teaser,” but not often; there is an adult in 
the British Museum, which I am somewhat inclined to con- 
sider may be a hybrid. When the shaft-test is not a success, 
then other evidence must be brought to bear, but it usually 
suffices. In the 4th ed. of ‘ Yarrell,’ ii. p. 678, I unfortu- 
nately made the shp of insertmg the distinction for the 
Long-tailed under the Arctic Skua; and although this was 
speedily corrected in the errata, and also im a special para- 
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graph in the preface, yet it is continually being brought up 
agaist me, for few people refer to errata or read prefaces ! 

An excellent ornithologist has recently expressed to me 
his dissatisfaction with the term ‘ Arctic” Skua for S. cre- 
pidatus, because, he says, a bird which breeds in Scotland is 
not Arctic. I should be glad of any better name (for 
Richardson’s Skua is unsatisfactory), but if a bird which 
goes at least up to 82°N. lat. and probably further is not 
Arctic, pray what is ? 

Yours &c., 
Howarp Saunpers. 


The Bird-Gallery in the British Museum.—No one inter- 
ested in the progress of ornithology should omit to visit the 
Bird-gallery in the British Museum and see the grand reform 
that has been commenced there. The division appropriated 
to the Woodpeckers has been cleared of all the numerous 
uniformly mounted specimens which formerly crowded its 
shelves, and now contains a small series of well-mounted 
specimens selected to show the principal variations in this 
family of birds. Examples of the giant Campophilus impe- 
rialis and the minute Picumnus undulatus show the extreme 
range, as regards size, in the Woodpeckers. Other speci- 
mens represent the three subfamilies (Picine, Picumninz, 
Iyngine) in which these birds are arranged in Mr. Hargitt’s 
recently-published catalogue, and besides these many of the 
leading genera are exemplified. Specimens of nests and eggs 
show the mode of nidification of the Picidz, and diagrams 
and special mounted parts point out the peculiarities that 
distinguish the Woodpeckers from other birds and the various 
groups of Woodpeckers from each other. To every speci- 
men is attached a small map to show the distribution of the 
species. In short, we have before us a complete and instructive 
epitome of the group, presented to us in an intelligible way, 
instead of a mass of individual specimens from which it is 
hardly possible to derive any instruction at all. 

On behalf of ornithologists generally, we venture to ex- 
press a hope that this much-needed reform will be continued 
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through the entire gallery. As is well known to us all, the 
collection of skins in cabinets (stated now to be some 300,000 
in number) is in these days always resorted to by the 
working student. The gallery is seldom referred to except 
for the purpose of examining old types, which, if the new 
system is carried out, will be dismounted and placed in the 
cabinets. Under these circumstances the best use that can 
be made of the gallery is to convert it into an Index-Museum, 
wherein may be exhibited a complete series of the leading 
forms of bird-life arranged in systematic order. This, we 
take it, is the leading idea of the authorities in the alteration 
recently effected, and will, we are sure, meet with hearty 
approval from members of the B. O. U., as well as from the 
ordinary visitor, who wishes to get a general idea of Birds 
and their variations. 


The Bird-Collections in the Oxford University Museum.— 
Having recently paid a short visit to Oxford, I took the oppor- 
tunity of examining the collection of birds in the University 
Museum, and have come to the conclusion that it is not in a 
very satisfactory state. It is unfortunate that there seems 
to be no one now at Oxford who cares for the science of orni- 
thology. The residents of one of the most convenient places 
in the world for a scientific student have not even one orni- 
thologist amongst them to look after the collection and to 
keep it up to the mark. I venture to offer a few remarks on 
its present condition. ‘There are, at present, three series 
of mounted specimens of birds in the Oxford University 
Museum. 

(1) The general series in the Great Hall. This is contained 
in twelve cases, placed in opposite rows of six each, but rather 
mixed up with mammals, shells, and other objects. The spe- 
cimens are arranged according to Gray’s ‘ Genera,’ and mostly 
correctly named ; but many of them are in bad order and 
miserably set up, and should be replaced by fresh specimens. 
The whole series requires renovation and rearrangement 
according to some modern system, and the “Orders” and 
“Families” should be designated by labels and distinctly 
separated one from another. 
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(2) The collection of Arctic birds formed by Mr. J. Bar- 
row, F'.R.S., and presented to the Museum by that gentleman. 
This interesting collection, which has been well described by 
Mr. Harting (P. Z.S. 1871, p. 110), is placed in the gallery. 
It is well mounted and correctly named. But it is a question 
whether it is desirable to keep it apart from the general 
series. 

(3) The British series, also placed in the gallery, which is 
in fair order, although it also requires revision and rearrange- 
ment according to some modern system. It ought not to be 
difficult to find some member of the B. O. U. to undertake 
this task, provided that the authorities will allow him a “ free 
hand.” 

Besides the mounted specimens there are, as I under- 
stand, a large number of skins of birds, mostly “ put away ” 
in boxes in various parts of the building. Of these the only 
portion I was able to see was the collection formed by Mr, W. 
H. Treacher in Borneo, and partly described by Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe in 1879 (see Ibis, 1879, p. 233). This is placed in 
some drawers in the main hall. The other collections are 
stated to be “ boxed up,” and kept partly in a room on the 
ground-floor and partly in some “ upper chamber,” to which 
no ready access is possible. 

I venture to suggest that one of the side rooms on the 
ground-floor should be cleared of its heterogeneous contents 
and devoted to the bird-skins, to be arranged here in cabi- 
nets, so as to be accessible to the ornithologist. It is hardly 
right for a great and rich University to accept collections of 
birds from those who, in the words of Bonaparte, put forward 
on a similar occasion, “ croyants qu’ils travaillaient pour la 
Science, n’ont travaillé que pour les mites ”’*. 


* Some remarks nearly similar to these were published in ‘ Nature’ for 
October Ist, 1891. I am much pleased to hear that they have attracted 
attention, and that the rearrangement and improvement of the collections” 
of birds, as well as of other objects in the Museum, are occupying the atten- 
tion of the University authorities.—P. L. 8. 


—— —__ 
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Summer Migrants at Fort Simpson.—Mr. R. G. McConnell, 
in his Report on his expedition of 1887-88 in the Mac- 
kenzie and Yukon districts of the North-west of Canada, 
gives the following notes on the arrivals of summer migrants 
at Fort Simpson, at the junction of the Liard and Mac- 
kenzie rivers (62° N. lat.) :— 

“The warm weather which commenced on the Ist of May 
continued throughout the month, and under its influence 
the snow quickly disappeared, and the spring advanced with 
astonishing rapidity. On the 20th of April, the first day 
the temperature rose above freezing-point for nearly six 
months, the Barking Crow (Corvus americanus) made its 
appearance. The Raven (Corvus coraw) had remained 
throughout the winter. On the Ist of May some Canada 
Geese (Branta canadensis) were seen at the edge of an open 
place in the river, accompanied by a flock of Mergansers and 
other Ducks. The 4th brought the Robin (Turdus migra- 
torius) and some Sparrows, and on the 5th the Wavies 
(Anser hyperboreus), which usually lag a few days in the 
rear of the Canada Geese, commenced to wing their way 
northwards, and in a couple of days were passing in such 
numbers that flocks were rarely out of sight. The first 
Goose was shot at the fort on the 5th, the successful marks- 
man receiving, according to immemorial custom at the 
Hudson’s Bay establishments, a present of a pound each of 
the two luxuries of the country, tea and tobacco. By the 
10th the ground was bare in many places, and such late 
birds as the Swallow and Plover had arrived.” 


Obituary.—Aveust Von Petzetn ; Tuomas W. Buiaxiston; 
F. W. Meves. 

Avucust, EpLeR von Prtzetn*, was born at Prague, on 
the 10th of March, 1825, the son of Joseph von Pelzeln and 
his wife, who was a daughter of the famous writer, Caroline 
Pichler. Soon after the birth of August, the family moved 
to Vienna, where the father died. 

* Mostly translated from a notice in ‘Die Schwalbe,’ xv. p. 287 
(Nov. Ist, 1891). 
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August von Pelzeln was devoted to Natural History from 
his earliest youth, and at first much interested in Entomo- 
logy. After completing his University studies, it was his 
earnest wish to obtain a place in the Imperial Cabinet of 
Natural History ; but, as there seemed no chance of such 
an opening, he determined to study law, and after passing 
the necessary examinations, was admitted to practise in the 
Vienna Courts. In the beginning of 1851, however, an 
opportunity presented itself of obtaming a subordinate 
place in the Museum. This was as assistant to Dr. C. 
Diesing, who was gradually losing his eyesight. Here he 
had excellent opportunities of indulging his taste for 
Natural History, being engaged in writing out from dicta- 
tion the results of Diesing’s work, and in making microsco- 
ptcal observations for him. Pelzeln remained Diesing’s trusty 
assistant and amanuensis until the death of the latter in 
1867. 

In 1852, upon the death of Heckel, Pelzeln took over 
the care of the collection of birds, and in 1869 that of the 
mammals, of the Imperial Collection, and did much for the 
enrichment of both these Departments. In 1857 he became 
Custos- Adjunct, and in 1869 Custos. 

In 1888 Pelzeln’s sight began to fail him, and the evil 
increased for several years, during which, however, he 
accomplished the transference of the Collections into the 
new Natural-History Museum-Building in the Ringstrasse. 
The malady still increased, so that in 1888, after thirty- 
seven years’ service to the State, during which he had never 
taken a rest, he was obliged to ask for his retirement, and 
on this occasion received the decoration of the Ritterkreuz 
of the Order of Franz-Joseph. Although Pelzeln retired 
from the Museum at this period, he continued to work as 
much as possible in his own branch of science. He assisted 
in the management of the Ornithological Union of Vienna, 
and resumed, along with Herr Pallisch, the editorship of 
‘Die Schwalbe,’ the organ of that Association, in which he 
had taken part in former years. In addition to his bad 
eyesight, a malady in the feet supervened, which carried him 
off on the 2nd of September of last year. 
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A. von Pelzeln was never married, but lived a domestic 
life with his two sisters. He was highly appreciated by his 
colleagues, and well known for his quiet, benevolent, and 
religious disposition. Of him it may be truly said that he. 
never had an enemy. 

The publications of our deceased Honorary Member were, 
as is well known to us, very numerous. It is unnecessary 
to give a complete list of them, but Herr von Pelzeln’s name 
will ever be known to ornithologists as the author of an ex- 
cellent account of Johann Natterer’s great Collection of 
Birds made in Brazil from 1817-1835. This was published 
in 1871 under the title ‘Zur Ornithologie Brasiliens.’ 

Other well-known works of Pelzeln are his volume on the 
Birds of the Novara-Expedition, and his ‘Ornis Vindobo- 
nensis.’”. His minor ornithological memoirs were published 
mostly in the ‘ Verhandlungen’ of the Zoological and Bota- 
nical Society of Vienna, of which he was one of the founders, 
in the ‘Sitzungsberichte’ of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences of Vienna, in the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie,’ and in 
this Journal. 

Pelzeln was a member of most of the leading ornithological 
Societies of Europe and America. He was elected an Hono- 
rary Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union in 1869. 
Those of us who have had the pleasure of personal inter- 
course with him will be unanimous in lamenting the loss of 
a sincere friend and excellent correspondent. No one who 
addressed inquiries to the Custos of the well-known Vienna, . 
Collection of Birds ever failed to receive an immediate and 
satisfactory reply, and every possible assistance in his work. 


Caprain THomas Wricut Brakiston, late R.A.—It is 
with much regret that we have to announce the death, in 
New Mexico, on the 17th of October last, of Captain Bla- 
kiston, to whom we are indebted for so much of our know- 
ledge of Japanese Ornithology. Captain Blakiston, who was 
born in 1832, belonged to an old Durham family, and, after 
passing through Woolwich, obtained a commission in the 
Royal Artillery. In 1861 he wrote a very interesting paper 
for this Journal on a collection of birds which he had made 
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in North-west Canada, and in the following year he published 
a narrative of his adventurous expeditions up the river Yang- 
tsze, for which he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He then settled at Hakodadi, in the 
north island of Japan, and devoted much attention to the 
Birds of Yesso, discovering many new species, writing various 
papers which appeared in this Journal, the ‘Chrysan- 
themum,’ and the ‘ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan,’ aud sending small collections of new or rare birds 
to Mr. Swinhoe, and, after the death of that distinguished 
ornithologist, to Mr. Seebohm. In conjunction with Mr. 
Harry Pryer of Yokohama, Captain Blakiston succeeded in 
adding more than a hundred species of birds to the avifauna 
of Japan. A few years ago Captain Blakiston removed 
from Hakodadi to the United States, and took up his resi- 
dence at London in Ohio, and quite lately, we believe, in New 
Mexico. His last ornithological paper was an essay on the 
“ Water-Birds of Japan,” published in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum.’ 


Frieprich WitHELM Meves, or WitHeLM Meves (as he 
always signed himself), who died suddenly at Stockholm on 
the 9th of April last, the son of a Pastor, was born at Del- 
lingsen, in the Duchy of Brunswick, on the 14th April, 
1814. With him, as with many other celebrated naturalists, 
the taste for natural history was developed at a very early 
age, for when only eleven years old he commenced to form 
a collection of birds. When Meves was only thirteen years 
of age he lost his father, and was adopted by an uncie, 
Pastor Luder. Two years later he was apprenticed to a 
chemist. In 1840 he went to Kiel, where he entered the 
University as a student, and soon obtained an appointment 
in the Kiel Museum. Here he became acquainted with Fr, 
Boie, in whom he found a firm friend. Professor Sundevall 
visited Kiel in 1841, and having formed a high opinion of 
Meves’s talents as a naturalist, and especially as a skilful 
taxidermist, offered him the post of ‘‘ Conservator” at the 
Stockholm Museum, which was accepted in 1842. At 
Stockholm Meves remained and worked, until he was pen- 
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sioned in 1877. During his service at Stockholm, Meves 
visited many parts of Sweden, from Skane up to Lapland, 
also Northern Russia, the Ural, &c., for the purpose of col- 
lecting birds and eggs. He also published many interesting 
records of his observations. 

Meves’s chief aim was to form, for the Stockholm Museum, 
a perfect collection of Palzearctic birds in all the various 
plumages, from the nestling upwards, and in this object he 
was eminently successful. When, on giving up his appoint- 
ment at the Museum, he could no longer continue this pur- 
suit, he commenced forming a Palearctic collection of 
Lepidoptera, and his collection of these objects is said to be 
one of the best in private hands. This collection he left to 
the Stockholm Museum, having also, previously to his retire- 
ment in 1877, presented to the same institution a very large 
collection of Palearctic eggs, which he had formed. Meves 
married, in 1844, a daughter of Karl Lappe, the poet, who 
died last year, and having had no children, adopted a nephew, 
who is now in the Swedish Government service. 

In person Meves was strongly built, of medium height, 
with a heavy shock of grizzled hair, a large grey beard, 
and a pleasant open expression of countenance. As a field- 
naturalist and a collector he was excellent, and as a taxi- 
dermist, especially in the preparation of birds in down, few 
could equal him. 

Although he commenced his researches in Natural History 
so early in life, Meves did not publish anything until he 
reached middle age; his first article, that on the change of 
colour in birds without and irrespective of moulting, was pub- 
lished in 1854. Since then he has written many articles, 
which have chiefly appeared in the ‘ Ofversigt af K. Veten- 
skaps-Akademiens Forhandlingar, and in the ‘Journai 
fiir Ornithologie.” Amongst these we may specially men- 
tion his various memoirs on the birds of Sweden, and his 
ornithological observations in North-west Russia. To him 
also the credit is due of having described the mode in which 
the “bleating ” of the Snipe is produced (cf. P. Z. 8. 1858, 
p= 199). 
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XIV.—Short Notes on the Birds of the Estancia Espartilla, 
Argentine Republic®. By A. H. Hotianp. 


Tuese notes relate to specimens of birds and their eggs 
collected on the Estancia Espartilla, in the Argentine Republic, 
in the years 1888-91. This estancia, which is about sixty 
square miles in area, is situated midway between the stations 
Ranchos and Chascomus, on the Great Southern Railway of 
Buenos Ayres. ‘To the south-west of it runs a chain of lakes, 
which border it for some twelve miles, when rain is plentiful. 
Otherwise the camp is comparatively free from water, excepting 
a few lagoons and a small arroyo, which depend on the rain 
for their existence. The long “ paja-grass” still abounds in 
many parts, whilst montes of eucalyptus and peach are 
very plentiful. The average midday summer temperature in 


* |My. Holland has already favoured us with two short contributions 
on this subject (see Ibis, 1890, p. 424, and 1891, p. 16). During his stay 
in England he has rearranged his collection, and has kindly written some 
notes on all the species of which he obtained specimens. It will be 
observed that Mr. Holland has added the following four species to the 
Argentine List :— 

No. 10. Tachycineta meyent. 
» 12. Proenias tersa, 
», 14. Spermophila obscura. 
» 116. Sterna anglica. 
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this district is about 98° in the shade, whilst in the winter 
nights the thermometer marks occasionally 4° of frost. 

The specimens have in nearly every case been submitted to 
Mr. Sclater for identification, and the arrangement and 
nomenclature of his ‘Argentine Ornithology’ are followed. 


1. Mimus moputator (Gould). 

Very common in the montes at all seasons, and has a more 
powerful song than any other bird with us. It nests early 
in September, and rears two broods a year. The young 
accompany the parent birds until the following spring, when 
they pair for life. I have never seen this Thrush in flocks. 
The nest is composed of twigs, roots, and grass; it is lined 
with grass and feathers. Eggs five. The native name is 
* Calandria.” 


2. Potioprita puMicota (Vieill.). 

Fairly common all through the year, living almost entirely 
amongst the bushes and hedges. 

In its movements this bird much resembles a Tit, being 
ever on the move. It seems to prefer companionship, being 
seen in small flocks in the winter months. It nests with us, 
but so far I have been unable to find its breeding-place. It 
has no song, but twitters occasionally. 


3. TrRogLopyTEs FuRVUS (Gm.). 

Very common at all seasons, living especially in gardens 
near dwellings. In its movements it somewhat resembles the 
British Wren, but is more careful to conceal itself, although 
it is very fearless of man. It nests in almost any cavity that 
is large enough, such as disused Oven-birds’ nests, skulls, or 
holes in walls. The nest is composed of grass, hay, and 
rootlets, and is lined with horse-hair and feathers. It is 
cup-shaped, with the foundation very high. ‘The usual 
number of eggs is five. 


4, CIsToTHORUS PLATENSIS (Lath.). 

Very common at all seasons, excepting the autumn, 
namely from February to May, when it seems to disappear 
and is only found in the marsh-lands. At all other times it 
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lives amongst the tallest paja-grass. It is extremely hard 
to shoot, as it darts suddenly up and then shoots low down 
into a neighbouring clump of grass, being thus hidden after 
its first rise. It does not seem to flock or to migrate. 


5. ANTHUS CORRENDERA, Vieill. 

One of the very commonest birds at all seasons in the open 
camp. It appears to pair for life, never flocks or migrates, 
and breeds early and late in the season, bringing up two or 
three broods a year. 

Its cup-shaped nest is composed of hay, and is lined with 
horse-hair. It is placed under a tuft of short grass on the 
ground. The eggs are four in number. 


6. Parva Pitrayumi (Vieill.). 

I have noticed this species occasionally in the autumn, 
hopping about the aroma-trees in company with Serpophaga 
subcristata. 


7. PRoGNE CHALYBEA (Gm.). 

This Martin arrives in numbers in August and departs 
early in April. They breed under the eaves of sheds, making 
a mud wall on the outside of the nest, which is composed cf 
straw and lined with a few dry leaves. The nest is placed 
on a plank or flat surface, with the mud-protection on its 
outer side. Eggs six in number, white, rather elongated. 
When the young are fledged they and the parent birds roost 
in the withered branches of eucalyptus instead of under the 
eaves. It breeds about the second week of November. 
The native name is *‘ Calandrina.” 


8. ProGNeE TaperRA (Linn.). 

This Martin arrives a little later and departs a few days 
sooner than P. chalybea, but is found in equal numbers. It 
breeds invariably in Oven-birds’ nests, lining the inside 
chamber with feathers. The eggs are six in number, 


9. TacnycineTa LEucoRRHOA (Vieill.). 

This little Swallow arrives latest of all the Hirundinide 
and departs the soonest. It builds in the disused holes of 
Geositta cunicularia, making a nest of hay lined with feathers 
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at its inmost point. The eggs are six in number. It breeds 
at the end of October. 


10. Tacnyctneta MEYENI, Bp. ; Holland, Ibis, 1891, p. 16. 

This Martin is the commonest of the family here, arriving 
late in July and departing in April, although many remain 
with us all the year round, retiring on the coldest nights 
to the long paja-grass, from which one rouses them as one 
rides along. In the daytime these birds hawk around travel- 
lers, catching the numberless insects roused by them. The nest 
is placed in Oven-birds’ nests, holes in trees, spouts, and 
under eaves; it is composed of a little straw, thickly lined 
with numberless soft feathers. The eggs are six in number, 
white and rather blunt. It breeds in the middle of October. 


11. Tanacra BonarreNsts, Gm.; Holland, Ibis, 1891, 
Deul7. 

Arrives here in great numbers in May, but departs in 
Septem er, although a few immature males remain until the 
end of October. Its native name is ‘‘ Siete Colores.” 


12. Procnias tersa (Linn.); Holland, Ibis, 1891, p. 16. 

The single female mentioned in my former paper is the 
only specimen of this species I have ever seen here. It was 
feeding on the berries of the Ligustrum tree. The specimen 
is now in the British Museum. 


13. SpeRMOPHILA CHRUUESCENS (Vieill.). 

Arrives here in August and departs in March. The nest 
is cup-shaped, very strongly made of horse-hair and rootlets, 
without any lining, so that one can see through the bottom. 
It is firmly fastened to branches, not resting in a fork. The 
eggs are three in number, white, shghtly spotted with purple, 
greatly blotched at the larger end with dark brown, and 
shghtly so all over. The bird, which is fairly common, 
breeds at the end of November. 


— ]4. SperMopHita opscura, Tacz.; Sharpe, Cat. B. xii. 
ps LO1*. 

White-throated Finch, Holland, Ibis, 1890, p. 426. 

* [This is a very interesting bird and new to the Argentine avifauna. 


It seems to agree with a specimen in the British Museum obtained at 
Salta by Durnford in 1878.—P. L. S.] 
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Arrives here in September and departs in March. Not 
common. Breeds second week in November. The nest is 
cup-shaped, placed in the fork of a branch, and isa beautiful 
structure. It is composed of a few twigs and rootlets, inter- 
woven with leaves, moss, and thistle-down, the lining being 
short white cow-hair. The eggs are three in number, white, 
faintly spotted with pale red and purple at the larger end. 
It inhabits the montes and plantations. It possesses no 
song, but has an often-repeated call of two high notes. 


15. Paroarta cucuLiata (Lath.). 

Fairly common throughout the year, inhabiting the montes 
and feeding around the yards. Nests late in November, 
making a shallow structure of hay and rootlets, lined with 
horse-hair, which is very well put together and firm, The 
eggs are four in number. The native name is “ Cardinal.” 


16. Zonorricuia Pryeata (Bodd.). 
Very common all the year in flocks from May to August. 
Native name “ Chingolo.” 


17. EMBERNAGRA PLATENSIS (Gm.). 

Common throughout the year, living in the tall paja- 
grass. It lives in pairs, is never seen in flocks, nor does it 
migrate. Breeds early in November, in a nest composed of 
grass and hair, placed under the clumps of tall grass on the 
ground. Eggs five in number, rarely with parasitical eggs 


in the nest. 


18. Curysomitris 1crerica (Licht.). 

Very common throughout the year, and in flocks imme- 
diately after nesting. Has a melodious twitter. Breeds late 
in November, and is easily tamed. 


19. SycaLis PELZELNI, Scl. 

Common throughout the year, flocking m the winter 
months, when it feeds on seeds, contrary to its summer diet, 
which largely consists of insects. Nests in Oven-birds’ nests, 
cavities in walls, or under eaves. Eggs four in number. 
Breeds early in November. 
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20. Passer pomEsticus (Linn.). 
The Common House-Sparrow of Great Britain has been 
introduced into Argentina and is occasionally met with. 


21. Sycaxis LureoLa (Sparrm.). 

Very common throughout the year, flocks in the winter 
months. Breeds late in November, and soars immediately 
before nesting. It has a melodious song, though feeble. 
Nest composed of hay, grass, feathers, and lined with horse- 
hair, placed under grass on the ground. Eggs five in 
number. 


22. MoLorarvs BONARIENSIS (Gm.). 

Very common throughout the year, in flocks in summer and 
winter, and does not appear to pair for breeding. The 
females lay their eggs from September to January in any 
small bird’s nest that they can find. The eggs vary from 
pure white to nearly pure red, with intermediate varieties 
and differently spotted markings. The native name is 
“«Pajaro Negro.” 

23. MOLOTHRUS RUFO-AXILLARIS, Cassin. 

Rather rare, apparently migrating for the winter. Breeds 
late in November in the usurped nests of Anumbius acuticau- 


datus, where Molothrus badius also makes its abode. Eggs 
six in number. 


24. Motorurus Bapius, Vieill. 

Fairly common all the year, pairs in the spring, but flocks 
in the winter. Breeds throughout November in the disused 
nests of Anumbius acuticaudatus, but makes its own entrance 
to these nests, instead of using the one already constructed. 
Kges five in number. 


25, AGEL&us THILTUS (Mol.). 

Fairly common throughout the year, flocks in the winter. 
Breeds late in October, either in the tall paja-grass or amongst 
reeds in lagoons. Eggs four in number. 


26. LEISTES SUPERCILIARIS (Bp.). 
Common throughout the year, flocking im the winter 
months. Breeds early in November, and makes its nest on 
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the ground under tufts of grass. Nests very hard to discover. 
Eggs four in number. Native name “ Becho colorado.” 


27. AMBLYRHAMPHUS HOLOSERICEUS (Scop. ). 

Rare. Inhabits the rushes in lagoons, where it appa- 
rently lives the whole year. Seems to pair for life, never 
flocking. 

28. PsEUDOLEISTES VIRESCENS (Vieill.). 

Very common throughout the year, flocking in the winter 
months, when it roosts in the montes. Breeds early in 
October, either in low bushes or thistles or in tall clumps of 
paja-grass. Eggs four in number. 

29. Tmnroprera coronata (Vieill.). 

Rare, being met with from March to June. (See Ibis, 
FOOW pil.) 


30. T#NIoPTERA DOMINICANA (Vieill.). 
Rare; only one specimen seen, that in winter. 


31. ALEecTRURUS RIsoRIUS, Vieill. 
Rare ; only stragglers seen. 


32. LicHENOPS PERSPICILLATUS (Gm.). 

Common from August to April, but departs for the winter. 
Breeds early in November in paja-grass. Eggs three in 
number. Native name “ Pico plata.” 


33. Mackertornis r1xosa (Vieill.). 

Common throughout the year; flocks in small numbers 
during the winter months. Feeds on the ground, catching 
insects as it runs. Breeds late in October, nesting behind 
bark, in Oven-birds’ nests, or in cavities in walls. Eggs five 
in number. 


34. CENTRITES NIGER (Bodd.). 

Common from February to September in pairs, and the 
immature specimens appear to remain until November. (See 
also Ibis, 1891, p. 18.) 


35. SERPOPHAGA NIGRICANS ( Vieill.). 
Common throughout the year, in winter occasionally seen 
in small parties, probably the parent birds and young to- 
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gether. Nests late in October. Nest composed of moss, grass, 
rootlets, hair, and on the outside spiders’ webs, the lining 
being soft feathers. The nest is placed in shrubs, some six 
to ten feet from the ground. Eggs four in number, of a pure 
dull cream-colour, without spots. 


36. SERPOPHAGA suBCRISTATA (Vieill.). 

Common throughout the year, the young remaining during 
the winter with their parents. Breeds late in October. _Nest 
composed of moss, feathers, and spiders’ cocoons, lined with 
soft feathers; it is placed in the fork of a small bush. Eggs 
three in number, of a pale cream-colour, unspotted. (Cf. 
Ibis, 1891, p. 18.] 


37. CyaNnoTis azAR& (Naum.). 
Very common throughout the summer in pairs, always 
inhabiting the reedy lagoons. Nests early in November. 


38. ELAInea aLBiceps (d’Orb. et Lafr.) *. 

Rare. Appeared early in April in a flock inhabiting the 
paradise-trees, whence they took short turns after insects. 

39. PrranGus BOLIVIANuS (Lafr.). 

Very common throughout the year, living in pairs and 
never flocking. Breeds early in September. Eggs five in 
number. Native name “ Bien-te-veo.” The fledglings pos- 
sess the bright yellow crest of the old birds, 


40. PyrocerHALus RUBINEUS (Bodd.). 

Very common from September to March, departing north 
for the winter months. Breeds late in October. Eggs three 
in number, Native name “‘ Churinche.” 


41. TyRANNUS MELANCHOLICUS, Vieill. 

Fairly common from October to March, departing north 
for the winter months. Breeds late in November. Eggs 
three in number, differmg greatly in size. I have taken eggs 
of Molothrus bonariensis from its nest which were spotted 
similarly to those of the Tyrant. The nest is placed at 
the outermost end of a bongh and is very much exposed ; it 


* [One specimen of this species (No. 108) was at first erroneously referred 
by me to Empidonax bimaculatus. (See Ibis, 1891, p. 18.)—P. L. 8.) 
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is very slight, being composed of a few roots and twigs firmly 
interwoven and lined with a little hay. The young of this 
species have not a yellow crest. (Cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 426.) 


742. MILvutvs Tyrannus (Linn.). 

Very common from October to March, although many old 
birds migrate north in February. The young do not assume 
the bright crest until after the first moult. Breeds late in 
Novemher. Eggs five in number. Greatly harassed in its 
nesting by Molothrus bonariensis. The native name is 
eatijereta.” 


43. GrositTa CUNICULARIA (Vieill.). 
Common throughout the year in pairs. Breeds early in 
November. Eggs five in number. Native name “‘ Minera.” 
tok) 


44. Furnarius rurus (Gm.). 

Very common all through the year, never flocking in the 
winter. Breeds early in October. Eggs four to six in 
number. One nest I found curiously suspended from a thick 
branch, the upper mud-work of the nest enclosing the bough ; 
otherwise the nest was similar to others of this species. 
The native name is “ Ornero.” 

45. Cinciopes ruscus (Vieill.). 

Fairly common from April to August in pairs amongst the 
vegetation around the lagoons. 


46. PuHiq@ocryPrEes MELANOPs (Vieill.). 

Very common from August to February, departing for 
the winter months. Breeds in the middle of October among 
the rushes. Eggs three in number. 


47, LeprastHENURA £GITHALOIDES (Kittl.). 

Common throughout the year in the montes, flocking in 
small numbers during the winter. Breeds late in October, 
in disused Oven-birds’ nests, making a nest of feathers and 
wool, sometimes lined with a little dry grass. Eggs three in 
number, of a dull white, very blunt in shape. (Cf. Ibis, 
1890, p. 426.) 


48. SYNALLAXIS HUDSON], Scl. 
Very common throughout the year, living in the paja- 
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grass in pairs. Breeds in the middle of November. Eggs 
five in number. 


49. ANUMBIUS ACUTICAUDATUS (Less.). 

Very common throughout the year in the montes, living 
in pairs. Breeds early im October, and will not desert its 
nest however much harassed. Eggs sixin number. Native 
name “ Linatero.” 


50. CHRYSURONIA RUFICOLLIS (Vieill.). 

Common during the summer months, but has a partial 
migration in winter. Breeds early in November. In De- 
cember these Humming-birds collect round certain bushes 
of sweet-smelling blue flowers in numbers, old and young 
birds hovering around, chasing each other, and occasionally 
uttering a sharp note or two. On one’s appearance they dart 
away, but return very shortly if the intruder remains quiet. 
The nest is placed in the fork of thick-leaved bushes, such 
as the orange or laurel, and is composed of moss, fibres of 
buds, and a little wool; the ling is made of thistle-down. 
It is a very compact cup-shaped nest, beautifully ornamented 
outside with lichen. Eggs two in number, pure white in 
colour. The crops of these birds contain many minute 
insects. 


51. CHLOROSTILBON SPLENDIDUS (Vieill.). 

Rather scarce, but easily confounded with Chrysuronia 
ruficollis, except the adult males. It seems to remain the 
whole year with us, though of more frequent occurrence in 
November and December. It breeds with us, but so far I 
have been unable to find its nest. 


+52. CeryLe rorquata (Linn.). 
Very rare, this being the only specimen I have observed 
here. I shot it as I was bathing on December 31st, during 
the drought we had. Doubtless it was on the search for 


water. 
53. Gurra prriricua (Vieill.). 


Very common throughout the year, flocking in the winter, 
and even roosting in threes and fours huddled together. 
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Breeds early in December. Nest composed of twigs, roots, 
and hay, lined with wool, feathers, and hay. It is placed in 
the fork of a tree, some height from the ground. Eggs four 
in number, though many are laid waste on the ground. The 
native name is “ Urruca.”’ 


+54, Coccyzus MELANOCoRYPHUS (Vieill.). 

Rather uncommon, appearing in September and departing 
northwardsin March. Breeds late in November. Nest very 
slight, composed of a few loose twigs, with a little liming of 
hay. Eggs three in number, of a uniform sea-green. The 
native name is ‘‘ Coucou,” from its eall. 


55. Conurus paraconus (Vieill.). 

Very common, from March to August in large flocks. In 
spring they breed in some high banks about fifteen miles 
south of us. The native name is “ Barrancaro.” 


56. BotporuyNncuus Monacuus (Bodd.). 

Very numerous all the year, living in small flocks and 
breeding, as many as six pairs together, in the same large 
structure of nests. Its native name is “ Lora.”’ 


—57. STRIX FLAMMEA, Linn. 
Uncommon, though they breed with us occasionally in the 
sheds. 


~ 58. Asto Bracuyortus (Forst.). 

Fairly common all through the year. Breeds late in 
November under tufts of paja-grass. Its native name is 
* Lechuzon.”’ 


59. SpEotytTo cunicuLaRria (Mol.). 
Very common all the year. Breeds early in October. _ Its 
native name is “ Lechuza.” 


60. Circus cINEREUs (Vieill.). 
Not uncommon, resident all the year. (Cf. Ibis, 1891, 
p18.) 


+61. Burro swainson1, Bp. 

Of occasional appearance, arriving in immense flocks in 
January and departing a short while afterwards. (See my 
notes, Ibis, 1890, p. 426.) 
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62. Fatco PpEREGRINUS, Linn. 

Rare ; a few pairs always to be found in certain spots. 
Breeds early in November in the paja. (Cf. Ibis, 1891, 
p. 19.) 


63. TINNUNCULUS CINNAMONINUS, Sw. 
Rare ; I have observed only some three or four specimens 
here. They arrive in May and depart in August. 


+64, ExLanus teucurvs (Vieill.). 
Very rare. So far I have been unable to procure a specimen, 
but I have seen several. 


65. RosrrHamus socrABi.is (Vieill.). 
Fairly common from September to December. Breeds in 
the lagoons early in November. Associates in flocks. 


»66. Mitvaco cuimanco (Vieill.). 

Very common all the year, flocking in the winter, when 
they roost in immense numbers amongst the paja. Breed 
early in September under thistles and grass, or in shallow 
nests in trees. Eggs three in number, varying in colour 
from the thickly spotted red varieties to nearly pure white 
ones. ‘The native name is “ Chimango.” 


67. Potyporus THARUS (Mol.). 

Very common throughout the year, living im pairs and 
never flocking. Breeds late in October, either under the tall 
paja-grass or in a large nest made of sticks, lined with wool 
and hay, placed high in the trees. The native name is 
«Carancho.”’ 


68, 69. PHaLscrocorax, sp. inc. 

Two species of Cormorant, examples of which I have so 
far been unable to procure, are found in this district. One 
is probably P. brasilianus (Gm.). 


70. Arpea cocot, Linn. 
Fairly common all the year round, living in pairs. It 
breeds with us, but so far 1 have not found its nest. 


71. ARDEA EGRETTA (Gm.). 
Fairly common all the year, bemg more numerous in 
November in flocks. Its native name is ‘‘ Mira-Sol.” 
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+72. ARDEA CANDIDISSIMA, Gm. 
Common all the year, being found in company with 
A, egretta during the autumn. 


73. BurortpEs cyanurus (Linn.). 
Very rare; I have observed only two specimens in 
November. 


74, ARDETTA INVOLUCRIS, Vieill. 
Fairly common all the year, living in pairs. Breeds early 
in November. Eggs three in number. 


75. Nycricorax opscurus, Bp. 

Fairly common from September to January, living and 
breeding in the lagoons amongst the rushes. I have occa- 
sionally found them roosting in the montes in January. 


76. Evuxenura MAGUARI (Gm.). 

Common all the year round, flocking in the autumn and 
throughout the winter. Breeds early inOctober. The eggs 
are three in number, varying in size. The native name is 
* Ciguena.” 


~-77. Piecapis guarauna (Linn.). 

Very common throughout the year, seeming to be always 
about in flocks. I do not know where they breed. There is 
a partial migration from August to November. The native 
name is “ Cuervo.” 


78. THeErRisticus caupatus (Bodd.). 

Fairly common in flocks from May to August. They have 
a settled roosting-place, as every evening they all take their 
departure southwards, returning next morning. 


79. Puimosus rnruscatus (Licht.). 
Rare; appearing in May and departing early in August, 
living in scattered flocks. 


+80. Asasa RosEA, Reichenb. 

Fairly common at all times in pairs or singly, both the 
pale and pink varieties. Breeds late in November. The 
native name is “ Chopla.” 
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81. PuanicoprerUs IGNIPALLIATUS (Geoffr. et d’Orb.). 

Fairly common in flocks from May to August, though 
many immature specimens remain all the year. The native 
name is “ Flamingo.” 


82. Cuauna cHavaria (Linn.). ? 


Very common all through the year, living in flocks during 
the autumn and winter. Is able to soar to an immense 
height. Breeds early in September. Many eggs of Meto- 
plana peposaca are laid in these birds’ nests, though they are 
never hatched. The young bird is covered with yellow down, 
(Cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 427.) The native name is “ Chaja.” 


83. CyGNnus NIGRICOLLIS, Gm. 

Fairly common all the year, living in small flocks during 
the winter. Breeds early in August amongst the rushes in 
deep lagoons. 


84. CoscoroBa CANDIDA (Vieill.). 

Common all through the year; living in small flocks 
during the winter, but not mixing with Cygnus nigricollis. 
Breeds early in October amongst the rushes in shallow la- 
goons. The nest is shallow; it is composed of dry rushes 
built up from the bottom of the pond. The native name is 
“* Ganso.” 


85. HereroNEeTTA MELANOCEPHALA (Vieill.). 

Rare ; individuals are to be found during winter in 
company with flocks of Teal. They appear to prefer small 
lagoons, with rushes growing in them, to open lakes or 
arroyos. They fly low, and do not make long flights until 
thoroughly disturbed. They are also sometimes seen in 
small flocks during July after heavy rains, but so far I have 
not observed any during the spring or summer. (Cf. notes, 
Ibis, 1891, p. 19.) 


+86. QuERQUEDULA CYANOPTERA (Vieill.). 

Fairly common from February to October in pairs, although 
numerous pairs collect together into loose flocks. I have 
not observed any of this species from October through the 
summer. ‘Their occurrence depends on the quantity of water 
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in the lagoons, as they rarely frequent the arroyos, and 
never appear to feed on land as Dafila spinicauda is in the 
habit of doing. 


87. QuERQUEDULA FLAVIROSTRIS (Vieill.). 

Common all through the year. Lives in small flocks 
during the winter, inhabiting the lagoons and arroyos. 
Breeds early in October under the tall paja-grass. Eggs five 
im number, of a rather darker shade of cream than those of 
Q. versicolor. Its native name is “ Pato chico.” 


88. QuERQUEDULA VERSICOLOR (Vieill.). 

Common throughout the year, flocking in small numbers 
during the winter months. Pairs early in September, when 
many resort to hay-stacks and nests of Bolborhynchus mona- 
chus to breed. In these positions the nests are composed of 
simply down as a lining, and the eggs are eleven in number, 
of a dull creamy white colour, rather blunt in shape. I have 
never been fortunate enough to see the young ones taken down 
to the water from the nests, but they never remain more 
than five or six days in the nest after they are hatched. The 
nest is also sometimes placed in short grass in the montes. 
During winter these Teal roost in numbers on the alfalfa 
stacks, also in the Parrots’ nests—doubtless they are the 
same pairs that use these nests for breeding purposes. This is 
the only species of Duck I have seen that seems quite at 
home amongst trees, flying in and out of them before evening 
and perching on the branches. They also often feed amongst 
the thistles on the higher ground. 


89. Darita spinicaupa (Vieill.). 

Very common throughout the year when there is enough 
water. In winter it congregates in immense flocks, often 
feeding on the high ground on thistle-seeds. Nests early in 
September on the ground, amongst thistles and long grasses. 
Eggs seven in number. Its native name is “ Pato del 
Campo.” 


+90. Darita BAHAMENSIS (Linn.). 
Fairly common all through the year, living in small flocks 
of from ten to twelve individuals during the winter months. 
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They frequent the arroyos and lagoons, also feeding 
amongst the dry thistles in the autumn. Of the breeding- 
habits of this Duck I know nothing, though many pairs 
frequent the reedy lagoons in spring. They appear fond of 
feeding on mud-banks, and mix very frequently with Dafila 
spinicauda. 


91. Mareca siBiLaTRix (Popp.). 

Common throughout the year, living in close flocks 
throughout the winter, and inhabiting the same lagoons as 
long as they contain enough water. They also often feed 
on bigh ground amongst dry thistles, or even in the open. 
This Duck breeds early in November amongst the rushes in 
the water. The nest is composed of rushes and grass, and is 
rather neat in appearance, resting on the water, supported by 
the dead vegetation underneath, the lining being down. 
The eggs are six in number, white in colour, and very round. 
The native name of this Duck is “ Pato overo.” 


92. Sparuba PLATALEA (Vieill.). 

Very common throughout the year, flocking in immense 
numbers during the winter, when they inhabit the edges of 
the large lagoons. Of their breeding-habits I know nothing, 
although these birds occur plentifully during the nesting- 
season. 


93. Meroprana peposaca (Vieill.). 

Common all through the year, flocking during the winter 
months. Breeds from September to November. The nest 
is placed in marshy ground amongst scattered rushes, and is 
composed of grass, dry rushes, and roots, the lining consisting 
of a little down. ‘The eggs, eight in number, are dull cream 
in colour. This Duck also lays numerous eggs, perhaps waste 
ones, in the nests of Fulica armillata, Fulica leucoptera, 
Larus maculipennis, and Chauna chavaria. In the nests of 
the Coots these eggs were invariably found covered over by 
the lining of the nests, but in the others they lay amongst 
the eggs of the occupants. I have never observed any of these 
parasitical eggs hatched, though many have had dead chicks 
in them and many had become addled. The native name of 
this species is “ Pato picaso.”” (Cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 427.) 
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+94. Nomonyx pominicus (Linn.). 

Rare, living singly or in pairs in the small lagoons, either 
open or containing rushes. It is next to impossible to flush 
this peculiar Duck, as it takes after the Grebes and invari- 
ably dives when disturbed, so that I have never seen it on 
the wing. When swimming it holds its stiff tail spread out 
and erected, inclined somewhat towards its head, and as it 
swims very low in the water the Duck is only visible by its 
head, tail, and the top of its back. It builds amongst the 
rushes early in November, making a nest of green rushes 
with scarcely any lining, being a very flat construction. 
The eggs are three in number and white in colour, very 
rough and very round. 


95. ZENAIDA MACULATA (Vieill.). 

Very common throughout the year, flocking in immense 
numbers during the autumn and winter, when they roost in 
the montes, feeding durmg the day in the open camp or 
amongst thistles, and returning at dusk in flocks of about 40 
individuals for over an hour, flock succeeding flock with 
great rapidity. It breeds from September to February, 
either in trees or even on the ground under thistles. The 
native name is ‘ 'T'orcasa.”’ 


96. CoLumsButa Picur (Temm.). 
Common throughout the year, flocking in small numbers 
during the winter months. Breeds throughout the spring 


and summer. 


97. RaLLus MacuLatus, Bodd. 
Fairly common. I have been so far unable to procure a 
specimen, but have often seen it and taken its eggs. 


98. Furica ARMILLATA, Vieill. 

Very common throughout the year. Breeds early in 
September. Lives usually in open waters, but in the 
breeding-season takes to the densely covered lagoons to 
nest. The nest is composed of dry rushes and flags, lined 
with small chips of the same. Eggs seven in number, ct a 
dull brownish cream-colour, thickly blotched and spotted with 


SHReoVie——VOL. lV. te 
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dark purple and grey. Eggs of Metopiana peposaca are 
frequently found under the lining of the nest. 


99. Furica LeucorTera (Vieill.). 

Very common throughout wet years, flocking in immense 
numbers during the winter. Nests early in October in 
almost any piece of water without a shelter of rushes. The 
eggs are nine 1n number. 


100. Aramus scoLopaceus (Gm.). 

Not uncommon amongst the dense rushes at all seasons, but 
does not appear to flock during the winter. Breeds early in 
October. The nest is composed of a mass of dry rushes with 
a slight depression for the eight or nine eggs, which vary 
greatly in size. The native name of this bird is “ Bobo,” on 
account of its stupid habit of allowing one to approach on 
foot, when the natives kill it by throwing a piece of wire and 
breaking its legs. 


101. VANELLUs CAYENNENSIS (Gm.). 

Exceedingly abundant all the year round. Breeds from 
July to October. Eggs vary in number from three to six, 
though usually four is the clutch. The native name is 
“ Teru-teru.” 


102. Eupromtras mopesta (Licht.). 

Fairly common from March to August in scattered flocks, 
feeding either on igh ground or on the muddy banks of 
the arroyos. The native name is “ Chorlito.” (Cf. Ibis, 


1891, p. 19.) 


103. AGIALITIS FALKLANDICA (Lath.). 

Fairly common from March to September. Arrives along 
with the Sandpipers, being often found running about 
amongst the Bonaparte’s Sandpipers. Otherwise it seems to 
be a solitary bird, living on the mud which borders the 
arroyos and lagoons. (See Ibis, 1891, p. 19.) 


104. OrEoPrHILUS RUFICOLLIS (Wagl.). 

Fairly common from April to July, living in scattered 
flocks on high ground, very often associating with Eudromias 
modesta, though it never feeds on the mud. _ Its native 
name is “ Chorlo.” 
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105. Turnocorus rumicivoerus, Eschsch.: Holland, Ibis, 
US91,.p: 19; 

Fairly common from March to June, in small scattered 
flocks. When they first arrive they are te be found on the 
rough roads, but later on, in June, they frequent the edges 
of lagoons. 

106. Himantorus BrasiLtiensis, Brehm. 

Fairly common all the year round, living in small flocks 
during the winter. Breeds about the middle of October. 
The nest is composed of small sticks and grass, without any 
lining ; it is placed on a slight rising or mound very close to 
water. The eggs are four in number. ‘The native name is 
*Teru-teru real.” 

107. GaLLinaGo PaRacual# (Vieill.). 

Fairly common throughout the year, though more plenti- 
ful during the winter months in scattered flocks which 
inhabit swampy ground. The native name is “ Beccasino.” 


108. Ruyncu#a semicouyaris (Vieill.). 

Fairly common throughout the year, living singly or in 
smail flocks of from six to eight individuals, amongst reedy 
swamps. It breeds early in November. (See Ibis, 1891, 
p- 20.) 
+109. Trinca Macunata, Vieill. 

Fairly common from March to August in flocks numbering 
some 40 or 50 individuals, though many remain all the 
year, unless these latter are later arrivals or immature birds. 
In December, when water is scarce, these birds congregate in 
numbers on the muddy sides of the few lagoons containing 
water in company with Gadlinago paraguaie, Tringa fusci- 
collis, and Totanus melanoleucus. (See notes, Ibis, 1891, 
p- 20.) 

+ 110. Trinea Fuscico..is, Vieill. 

Fairly common from March to August in scattered flocks, 
frequenting the shallow water at the edges of the lagoons, 
They scem to disappear, occasionally reappearing at intervals. 
Many remain through the summer, as does also Tringa ma- 


culata. (See also Ibis, 1891, p. 20.) 
Pp y) 


~ 
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#111. Toranus MELANOLEUCUs (Gm.). 

Common throughout the year, living in pairs. Early in 
one November I took two nests which I believe belonged 
to this bird, They were composed of green wet grass and 
were very shallow structures, placed in shallow water. They 
contained four eggs each, of a reddish-brown colour, spotted 
with dull purple at the larger end and slightly so all over. 
The only birds near and apparently distressed at my in- 
trusion, when I found these nests, were in each case a 
pair of Greater Yellowshanks. Could these be their nests? 
I took them to be so, but in ‘Argentine Ornithology ’ (ii. 
p. 187) it is distinctly stated by Mr. Hudson that this species 
does not breed on the Pampas. 


+112. Toranus FiavipEs (Gm.). 
Fairly common throughout the year, either singly or in 
pairs. More numerous from October to February. 


-+-]13. RuyacorHitus sotitarius (Wils.). 

Rare, arriving in March and departing in June. Frequents 
the muddy edges of small pools in twos and threes, ever on 
the move. (See my notes, Ibis, 1891, p. 20.) 


+114. AcTiruRUS BARTRAMIUS (Wils.). 
Fairly common in scattered flocks from December to May. 
Often seen perched on gates and wire fencing. I once 
observed a pair in October. Native name “ Batitu.” 


+115. Limosa H#nastica (Linn.). 

Rare; appears in flocks late in the winter after heavy 
rains, from July to August. They were met with both in 
summer and winter plumage. Its native name is “‘ Beccasa.”’ 


-116. Sterna anexica,; Mont. 

This Tern is rare, but occasionally appears in pairs 
throughout the year, when it frequents the arroyo, skim- 
ming its surface in search of food, or making sudden darts 
down and resting for a few seconds motionless, with wings 
fluttering while waiting for its prey of minute fishes. (Cf. 
Ibis, 1890, p. 428.) 


117. Srerna TRUDEAU, Aud. 
Fairly common in the spring and summer from September 
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to February, but rarer in the winter. Frequents arroyos, 
open lagoons, and open land, doubtless in the latter cases 
picking up grubs. Breeds early in November in the deep 
lagoons thickly overgrown with succulent water-grasses, in 
company with Larus maculipennis. The nest, composed 
of wet water-grasses with no lining, is placed on the water, 
supported by the vegetation underneath—a very slovenly 
structure. Eggs three or four in number (1#x1}), of an 
olive colour, spotted and blotched with pale brown and grey ; 
also pale olive-grey, spotted with black and pale purplish 
grey. (See my notes, Ibis, 1890, p. 428; also Saunders, 
P.Z.S. 1891, p. 373.) The native name of this Tern is 
“ Gaviotine.” 


118. Larus pominicanus, Licht. 

Very common from January to August. Its native name 
is “ Gaviota Grande.” 

119. Larus macutipennis, Licht. 

Very common all the year through, breeding early in 
November, in gulleries of several hundreds. Its native 
name is “ Gaviota.” 


120. Larus crrruocernatus, Vieull. 

Very common from July to February in large flocks. It 
breeds with us, I think, though so far I have been unable to 
discover its nesting-place. When these Gulls arrive they 
are all in adult plumage, but towards the end of November 
and early in December numberless immature individuals 
appear along with them. Every day from July to February 
they come to the Estancia to feed on the offal from the 
slaughtered animals. They frequent a large reedy lagoon 
some eight miles away, but I have never had the time to 
search it during the breeding-season. (Cf. Ibis, 1890, 
p. 428.) 


121. AicumMornorus Masor (Bodd.). 
Fairly common in pairs or singly throughout the wet years. 
Breeds late in October. Eggs three in number. 
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122. Popicers ROLLANDI, Quoy et Gaim. 
Fairly common throughout the year, inhabiting arroyos 
and open lagoons. 


(123. TacHyBAPTES DomINicus (Linn.). 

Common throughout the year, singly or in pairs, living in 
almost every lagoon and arroyo. Breeds about the middle 
of October amongst the thick rushes. The nest is composed 
of reeds and grass woven together without lining. It is a 
very wet structure, with a slight hollow in the centre for 
the eggs, which are from three to five in number and get 
much soiled. Their natural colour is pale blue until they 
become encrusted with a chalky substance and dirt, when 
they are of a brownish colour. The eggs are invariably 
covered over with wet reeds when the birds leave the nest. 
The native name of this bird is “ Macra.” 


+124. Poprtympus Popiceps (Linn.). 

Rather a rare species of Grebe with us, mhabiting the 
arroyos and open lagoons, singly or in pairs. It has not the 
same habit of diving for safety when frightened as its family 
possesses, but flies for some distance after its first dive. 


125. RuyncHotus RurEsceENs (Temm.). 

This Tinamou has nearly disappeared from this estate, 
though we preserve it as much as possible. Its native name 
is “ Perdiz grande.” 


126. Nornvura macutosa (Temm.). 

Very common throughout the year. Breeds early in 
November. Eggs six in number. Its native name is 
Seberdize, 


127% RuxEa AMERICANA, Lath. 

Very abundant here, as they are prescrved on account of 
their usefulness in eating a very destructive burr called 
Cepia cavallo, which injures the wool. We possess upwards of 
1500, which are plucked once a year, being driven into a 
huge net made for the purpose. They yield each about 1b. of 
feathers on an average. I have occasionally seen pure white 
varieties of this species. Its native name is “ Avestruz.” 
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XV.—WNotes on the Ornithology of the Gambia. 
By Percy Renpatt, M.D., F.Z.S. 


Dvrrine a residence of twenty-one months I obtained speci- 
mens of the birds enumerated in the following list, within 
an eight-mile radius of Bathurst, on the Gambia. The town is 
situated on the island of St. Mary—a narrow tongue-shaped 
delta, which lies parallel to, and is bounded on the north by, 
the river, and on the south by tidal mangrove-swamps. It 
is about five miles long, but in no place is it more than one 
mile in breadth. A shell-road, which crosses numerous 
mangrove-swamps and creeks, connects it with the mainland 
of British Combo. The river Gambia, opposite Bathurst, is 
two miles across, though much broader both above and below 
the town. ‘The district on the north bank of the mainland 
is locally known as Barra. 

The birds were for the most part migrants, and were more 
plentiful during the rainy season, which lasts from June to 
October. 

Mimosa trees, scattered palms (both cocoanut and cabbage 
varieties), dense and thorny undergrowth, with numberless 
grasses and creepers in the wet season, formed the main 
cover or ‘ bush.” 

For the nomenclature and classification of my collection I 
am exclusively indebted to Canon Tristram. Most of these 
birds are in his cabinet ; and it was due in great part to his 
suggestions and encouragement that I persevered, notwith- 
standing the many drawbacks incident to the pursuit of 
ornithology in West Africa. 


'TTURDUS PELIOs. 
One only obtained. 


CRATEROPUS PLATYCERCUS. 

This species is a very close sitter. It builds a slight strong 
cup-shaped nest of small thorny mimosa-twigs, about ten 
feet above the ground, and lays three eggs, which are similar 
to those of our Starling, though not quite so pale, and some- 


what smaller. 
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SAXICOLA CENANTHE. 
One on 2nd October and the second on 2nd November, 


1889, both males. 


PRATINCOLA RUBETRA, 
A male and a female on 20th and 23rd December, 1889. 


PENTHOLZA ALBIFRONS. 
One only; it was shot at Barcote, on the very outskirts 
of British Combo. 


RuTiclLLA PH@NICURUS. 
One pair, near Bathurst, 6th December, 1889. 


SYLVIA HORTENSIS. 
Two, on the island, on 9th September, 1889. 


ACROCEPHALUS STREPERUS. 
One female, shot at Barra, was the only one that I saw; 
it was on 29th November, 1889. 


CIsTICOLA CINERASCENS. 

This little bird has a habit of skulking about in the coarse 
grass of damp ground; it builds a small fragile nest in the 
centre of a tuft of grass. It is not uncommon, 


CISTICOLA CURSITANS. 
A single specimen. 


SYLVIELLA MICRURA. 
The short tail and jerky action of this little bird reminded 
me not a little of our Common Wren. 


PARUS LEUCOPTERUS. 

When this bird flies, the contrast of black and white is 
very striking. 

MoraciLLa ALBA. 

During the autumn months there were a few pairs gene- 
rally on the island. 


MoraciLia FLAVA. 
Common all through the winter season, 


MoraciLua CAMPESTRIS. 
Occasional birds noticed. 
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MoracILLA MELANOPE. 
A rare visitant to the Gambia. 


PYCNONOTUS ASHANTEUS. 

Not a day passed without my both seeing and hearing this 
bird. He is a songster of very tolerable power ; his call- 
note has gained him the sobriquet of the “ Fifty-three ” 
bird. It is difficult to ignore him, as from dawn to sunset 
he is always reminding you of that particular number! He 
is almost as bold and mischievous as a London Sparrow. 
Though so common, his nest is extremely hard to find. One 
had strips of Morse-telegraph paper woven into its structure ; 
its usual materials are the pendent rootlets of the Ficus, among 
which is placed its slight cup-shaped abode. It lays from three 
to five eggs, varying in the same clutch from reddish to 
chocolate blotches on a white ground-colour. 


CRINIGER BARBATUS. 
Not common. 


ORIOLUS AURATUS. 
Common on the mainland all the year round ; occasional 
stragglers seen on the island. 


MELANORNIS EDOLIOIDES. 
LANIUS AURICULATUS. 


LANIUS RUTILANS. 
Two shot at Barra, 20th December, 1889. 
d D) 


NILAUS AFER. 
The only one seen. 


CoRVINELLA CORVINA. 
Two were shot at Barra. 


'TELEPHONUS SENEGALUS. 

This species is the commonest Shrike seen on the Gambia. 
It is a powerful songster, though it can seldom be seen 
whilst singing, as it resorts to the thickest coverts. Its song, 
which though short is very tuneful, is uttered in the air like 
that of the Tree-Pipit. 
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LANIARIUS SULPHUREOPECTUS. 
Only one obtained. 


LANIUS BARBARUS. , 
Not common. — 


DryYOSCOPUS GAMBENSIS. 
One shot on 9th October, 1889. 


PRIONOPS PLUMATUS. 
Two at Barra, 22nd December, 1889. 


BUCHANGA MUSICA. 
One in British Combo. 


MUScICAPA ATRICAPILLA. 
A female, at Bathurst, 20th September, 1889. 


PLATYSTEIRA CYANEA. 

When I first saw and obtained this bird at Barcote, in 
Combo, its vocal powers astonished me. Its song consists 
of from six to eight clear flute-like notes, in perfect 
sequence and in adescending scale. Not until I had watched 
the bird for some minutes in breathless attention could I 
persuade myself that this perfect whistle could proceed from 
the small bird which was feeding, like a Blue Tit, im the tree 
above my head. 


TCHITREA RUFIVENTRIS. 


HIRUNDO RUSTICA. 
One in the autumn of 1888. 


Hrrvunbo LUCIDA. 

Common and fearless of man; its low sweet song is sus- 
tained for a minute or more, and bears a resemblance to that 
of a Canary, but is always subdued in tone. It builds a cup- 
shaped nest of mud, lined with fine grass and feathers, and 
lays from three to five eggs. 


HiruUNDO SENEGALENSIS. 
Obtaived only m Combo. 
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HiRUNDO FILIFERA, 
Scarce ; one nest with three eggs on 7th November, 1889. 
Nest exactly like the one above described. 


NEcTARINIA PULCHELLA. 

Common in the gardens. One nest, with two eggs, which 
were like Black-headed Buntings’ in miniature, was in a 
lime-tree. 


NECTARINIA PLATURA. 
Seen only in British Combo. 


CINNYRIS SENEGALENSIS. 

Scarcely a flowering shrub in my garden yielded any flowers 
the corollas of which had not been pierced by individuals of 
this species or of 


CINNYRIS CUPREUS. 


ZOSTEROPS SENEGALENSIS. 
Rare. 


PyRGITA DENTATA., 


PAssER GULARIS. 
Very uncommon. 


PAssER SWAINSONI. 
Some of these I kept alive for several months. They are 
very hardy, active, and wild. 


CRITHAGRA CHRYSOPYGA. 

The natives keep many of these little Siskin-like birds in 
cages, and speak of them as “ Canaries.” Their song i 
monotonous and short. I have had some caged for 
considerable period, together with examples of 


o> 7 


CRITHAGRA LEUCOPYGA. 
TEXTOR ALBIROSTRIS. 
HyPHANTORNIS BRACHYPTERA. 


HyPHANTORNIS CUCULLATA, 
: Peet: : 
Common. It builds in large colonies on the lower leaves 
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of the cocoanut-palm, &. Ihave seen as many as twenty 
nests on a single leaf. 


T1ypHANTORNIS MELANOCEPHALA. 

This bird, which more frequently is to be seen than any 
other member of this family, prefers the lower branches of 
the mimosa, common in the marshy ground between the 
mangrove-swamps; and though it also builds in colonies, I 
have seldom seen more than two nests on a single tree ; they 
were usually about six or seven feet above the ground-level. 
Their eggs, which present every variation in colour between 
olive-green and russet-brown, are seldom in clutches of more 
than two, though once or twice I have taken three from a 
nest. 


HyPHANTORNIS LUTEOLA. 
Rare on the Gambia. 


HyYyPpHANTORNIS PERSONATA. 


QUELEA £THIOPICA. 
Lives well in confinement. I kept several of them from 
time to time in a large flight-cage. 


PyROMEL@UNA FLAMMICEPS. 
PYROMELANA AFRA. 


PYROMELHNA FRANCISCANA. 

Builds a woven-grass nest and lays two or three eggs, of 
a deeper blue than those of our Hedge-Sparrow. The nest 
has the hole in the side, and is built in a tall weed of the 
pea family, almost invariably. The males lose their red 
feathers so gradually that all stages intermediate with the 
females are to be seen im August. 


VIDUA PRINCIPALIS. 

Notwithstanding the length of the tail-covert feathers, I 
successfully kept these birds caged for some time. I noticed 
that the males, after some time, moulted their black feathers 
so as to appear like the females. 


VIDUA PARADISBA, 
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CoLIOSTRUTHUS MACRURUS. 
Uncommon. 


AMADINA FASCIATA. 
This little “ Cut-throat” I found had a pretty unassuming 
little song, if kept in a separate cage. 


LaGonosticra SENEGALA. 


EstR&eLDA CHRULESCENS. 
Have had many of these in captivity. 


ESstRELDA CINEREA. 


EsTRELDA SENEGALA. 
Common; specially noted in flocks. 


EsTRELDA MARIPOSA, 
I took one nest of this bird in long grass; the nest was a 
slight structure, and contained seven white eggs. 


SPERMESTES CUCULLATUS. 
A nest of this bird I took on 21st April, 1889 ; it contained 
four eggs of a pure white colour. 


MUNIA TOPELA. 

A pendent nest, with three white eggs of this species, was 
taken from a small tree, 8 feet from the ground; the open- 
ing was in the side. 


MuNnIA CANTANS. 
Only two obtained. 


HlyPocHERA CHALYBEATA, 
A couple on 13th September, 1889. 


GALERIDA CRISTATA. 
A single specimen shot. 


LAMPROTORNIS NEA. 
One on 30th September, 1889. 


LAMPROCOLIUS AURATA. 
The native hunters shoot and skin these birds in large 
numbers, and sell them to the French firms trading on the 
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Gambia, who, as I learnt, supply the Parisian hat manufae- 
turers. 


LAMPROCOLIUS CHLOROPTERUS. 
On 11th January, 1890, at Barra. 


LAMPROCOLIUS CHALCURUS. 


LAMPROCOLIUS SPLENDIDUS. 
Rare. 


NovrauGES CHRYSOGASTER. 


BUPHAGA AFRICANA. 

Common and noisy, but difficult to shoot, as they will not 
leave the backs of the cattle. Besides the parasites thereon, 
they seem also very partial to the lachrymal secretions of these 
animals. 


CoRVUS SCAPULATUS. 

One pair only bred in a large cotton-tree in the Govern- 
ment House grounds. All others I noticed on the mainland 
were very shy, though this Crow is fairly common and widely 
distributed. 


CrYPTORHINA AFRA. 
Abundant. Follows the eattle. 


CYPSELUS AFFINIS. 

Very common; its nest, which is of a dry glutinous 
character, is mingled with grass rubbish picked up whilst on 
the wing and placed under every verandah and roof, suitable 
or unsuitable, in the colony. The nests, which often have 
an opening at each end and no lining material, seldom 
contain more than a single egg. This bird is unable to rise 
from the ground. 

CyPpsELUS PARVUS. 

Of this bird I have never seen more than two at one 
time. It is scarce, and flies with incredible rapidity at a 
considerable altitude. 


CaPRIMULGUS POLIOCEPHALUS. 
Frequently seen at dusk in clearings. Like other Goat- 
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suckers, it has a habit of squatting on the road, from which 
it does not get up until one’s horse has got within a few 
yards of it, and then only to re-settle on the road further 
ahead. 


ScoToRNIS LONGICAUDA. 
Less frequent. 


MAcRODIPTERYX LONGIPENNIS, 

This remarkable bird I only know of certainly from 
Combo. The Goatsuckers that [ shot on the delta all be- 
longed to the two preceding species, though I often shot 
them hopimg I should find the two long feathers of Ma- 
crodipteryx. It was so dark when they appeared that it was 
quite impossible to discriminate accurately before firing. 


DENDROPICUS PUNCTATUS. 
Found where there were suitable trees. 


MESoPICUS GOERTAN. 
Occasionally seen. 


TRRISOR SENEGALENSIS. 
On the mainland at Barra. 


IkRISOR ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. 


Upurpa Epors. 
Solitary specimens were at times noticed. 


MEROoPS PERSICUS. 

These birds were often seen above the mangrove-swamps 
at high water, hawking for insects in graceful circles, and 
settling occasionally on the higher bushes. 


MEROPS PUSILLUS. 


CoRACIAS ABYSSINICA, 
Only two obtained. 


CORACIAS PILOSA. 


CoRACIAS GARRULA. 
The favourite food of this bird appears to be lizards, and 
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I have ofttimes watched it dash down from the topmost 
branches of a tree upon one that had rashly ventured into 
the open. 


‘CORACIAS CYANOGASTER. 
CoRACIAS NEVIA. 


EuRYSTOMUS AFER. 
One shot on 12th July, 1889. 


CERYLE RUDIS. 

Common on all sides of the island, and hovering, pre- 
paratory to a dash into the water; it is always a con- 
spicuous feature on the banks of the Gambia. 


HALCYON SENEGALENSIS. 
HALCYON SEMICEHRULEA. 


HALcyon CHELICUTI. 


CorYTHORNIS CYANOSTIGMA. 
The main food of this beautiful little bird was, apparently, 
large dragon-flies. 


Toccus NASUTUS. 

The appearance of this bird in considerable numbers 
seemed always to herald the wet season, and it was locally 
known as the “Rain-bird” in West Africa. Its loud, 
discordant, and monotonous cry is supposed to be a sure 
indication of rain. 


CorRYTHAIX BUFFONI. 
CorYTHAIX PURPUREUS. 


MusopHaGA VIOLACEA. 
Of a pair shot near Barra, one of them yielded, on 
dissection, a pure white egg, which is now in my collection. 


SCHIZORHIS AFRICANA. 
On the mainland in Combo. 


CUCULUS CLAMOSUS. 
One on 6th September, 1889. 


cw) 
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CHALCITES SMARAGDINEUS. 

The most beautiful bird I saw on the West Coast; its 
skins, I regret to say, find a ready sale on the Gambia, owing 
to the hateful traffic created by the French plumassiers. 


CHRYSOCOCCYX CUPREUS. 


CoccysTES GLANDARIUS. 
One on 21st December, 1889. 


CoccysTES CAFER. 


CENTROPUS SENEGALENSIS. 

This bird, which the natives call the Doodoo or “ Snake- 
bird,” is very common. Its cry, which is five or six times 
repeated in a descending scale, whilst it bows like a Hoopoe, 
has gained it the first name. Whether it feeds on snakes I 
know not; lizards, however, I can answer for. 


PoGoNORHYNCHUS DUBIUS. 
This quaint-looking bird I saw on the mainland on several 
occasions. 


PoGONORHYNCHUS VIEILLOTI. 
One specimen shot near Bathurst. 


BaRBATULA CHRYSOCOMA. 


P@ocEPHALUS SENEGALUS. 
On the mainland this bird is not unfrequently met with 
in flocks. 


PALZoORNIS DOCILIS. 

This bird is constantly kept in captivity by the negroes, 
and certainly deserves its specific name, but I never knew 
one that could imitate human vocal sounds or even whistle 
a tune. 


Scops LEUCOTIS. 

This bird I secured alive, and reluctantly converted into 
a skin, as my black boy refused either to feed it or to live 
with it, saying, “ Hah, massa, da debil bird, I fear him too 
much, he go witch me for sure!” He did make strange 
noises at night I must admit. 

SER. VI.—VOL. IV. Q 
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Another great sorrow was the death of a tiny Scops, which, 
after two days’ captivity, was appropriated by a felonious 
eat: a few feathers only were left behind, so its name will 
always be unknown to me. 


S?TRIX FLAMMEA. 
Only two noticed. 


CIRCUS MACRURUS. 
CIRCUS PALLIDUS. 


HALIAETUS ALBICILLA. 
Single specimens frequently seen. 


ASTUR SPHENURUS. 

One of these birds dashed into the open window of one of the 
houses, with a specimen of Cypselus affinis in each claw. 
We caught him, and as he refused to relax his hold upon 
his victims, he was subjected to the influence of chloroform. 
The two Swifts were then liberated and he was put outside ; 
he shortly afterwards flew away, sadder, doubtless, aud wiser 
for the strange experience. 


MELIERAX POLYZONUS. 
ASTURINULA MONOGRAMMICA. 


TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS. 
One shot 15th January, 1889. 


MILvUs ICTINUS. 
MILVUS MIGRANS. 
GYPOHIERAX ANGOLENSIS. 


PHALACROCORAX AFRICANUS. 
I have seen the eggs and young of this Cormorant brought 
down the river by the natives; adults were sometimes ob- 


served on the mangrove swamps surrounding the Island of 
St. Mary. 


PLOTUS LEVAILLANTI. 
One shot whilst fishing in a swamp. 


“I 
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ARDEA GULARIS. 
Common. Seen in company of cattle. 


BurvoriDEs ATRICAPILLUS. 

Very abundant. Its nest is composed of thorny twigs, 
on which slight platform it deposits usually three eggs. 
This species builds in colonies, and I have often counted. 
five or six nests in a single mimosa tree. 


Scopus UMBRETTA. 
Common in suitable situations. 


LEPTOPTILUS CRUMENIFERUS. 

A pair of this Stork which I brought from Bathurst in 
1890 are still in excellent health in the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens. On the Gambia the natives often protect these 
birds, as they prove useful as scavengers, and they build 
in and around their villages. A tame one in Bathurst 
was an adept at rat-catching in the merchant’s yard where 
he was confined. 


PLECTROPTERUS GAMBENSIS. 


DENDROCYGNA VIDUATA. 
Shot some little distance up the river. 


TRERON CALVA. 

This bird was as valuable in West Africa as the Quail was 
formerly in the wilderness. During the rainy season there 

a 5 J 

seems to be a constant flow of migrants from the S.W. 
Incredible numbers are shot, and every negro who has a 
gun lies in wait for them from sunrise to sunset. They 
are easy of approach and fall readily when hit. Personally 
I can vouch for their excellence on the table. 


TURTUR AURITUS. 
Not at all uncommon. 


TURTUR SEMITORQUATUS. 

Some of these Doves follow the same line of flight towards 
the N.E. as the 7reron calva, but as a rule fly higher, and 
require much straighter shooting to bring them down. 

Q2 
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CHALCOPELIA AFRA, 
Common at all times. 


Cina CAPENSIS. 
A pair of these birds I gave to Mr. Meade Waldo when I 
left the Gambia in March, 1890; he found that they bore 


captivity well in Tenerife. 


PTEROCLES TRICINCTUS. 
Only on the mainland; they are found in wooded spots 
invariably, never in the open. 


FRANCOLINUS BICALCARATUS. 

I got one clutch of eggs of this bird. It frequents sparsely 
wooded and partially cultivated portions of the mainland. 
I never flushed it in the open “‘ ground-nut ” fields. A pair 
that I gave to Mr. Meade Waldo lived for months in his 
aviary. These birds are excellent eating. 


PTILOPACHYS VENTRALIS. 


PELIPERDIX LATHAMI. 
Rare. 


CoruRNIX COMMUNIS. 
Common in February and March on the mainland at 
Barra. 


NuM1pA RENDALLI. 

Although I both heard and saw this Guinea-fowl, during 
an expedition I made to Barcote in Foreign Combo, it was 
so wary, and the bush so thick, that I was unable to obtain a 
specimen. Friends of mine shot it frequently on the upper 
river; but, not being ornithologists, they plucked and did 
not skin their specimens. 


FULICA ATRA. 
Uncommon. 


PARRA AFRICANA. 
Seen only in Combo, on some fresh water. 


EupoporTis MELANOGASTER. 
For sportsmen on the Gambia this is the great prize. It 
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frequents the open ground-nut fields, near Barra especially ; 
it never runs, but rises like a Pheasant. It is most delicate 
eating. 

SQUATAROLA HELVETICA. 

A male shot on 26th October, 1889. 


AXGIALITIS CURONICA. 
A female on 7th April, 1889. 


HoPLoprervs SPINOSUS. 
Common about the cultivated patches of grous.. on the 
mainland. Wary and hard to approach. 


CHETTUSIA SENEGALLA. 
Occasionally met with. 


STREPSILAS INTERPRES. 
Two shot, 22nd November, 1889. 


H1IMANTOPUS CANDIDUS. 
A few were seen in company with other Waders following 


the ebbing tide on the river-banks. 


TRINGA SUBARQUATA. 
I shot three out of an immense flock feeding in a man- 
grove swamp at low water, 22nd October, 1889. 


CALIDRIS ARENARIA. 
Two obtained on 6th October, 1889. 


TRINGOIDES HYPOLEUCUS. 
This bird is found on every swamp. . 
ToTANUS CALIDRIS. 


One only on 17th September, 1889. 


ToTANUS GLAREOLA. 
One on 2nd November, 1889. 


ToraNus CANESCENS. 
A single specimen on 27th September, 1889. 


NuMENIUS PHXOPUS. 
Common, but very wary and hard to shoot. It was to be 
seen on every mangrove swamp. Excellent eating. 
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Larus PHAOCEPHALUS. 
Specimens are always to be seen. 


LARUS RIDIBUNDUS. 


STERNA CASPIA. 
Common all the year round. 


HypDROCHELIDON NIGRA. 


STRUTHIO CAMELUS. 

A fine Ostrich lived in Bathurst for years, and I often saw 
it, but at last it grew sufficiently troublesome to be shipped 
off to the Jardin d’Acclimatation at Marseilles. It was 
brought when young from the upper river by native traders. 


XVIL—A List of Birds collected in Corea. 
By C. W. Campse tt, of H.B.M. Consular Service. 
(Plate V.)} 


I. Introductory Remarks. 


Tue collection which forms the subject of this paper was 
made in 1588 and 1889 durimg my residence at Séul, the 
capital of Corea, and at Chemulpo, the western Treaty 
Port. 

That the list of my collection does not contain a greater 
number of species is simply due to the fact that I could not 
induce the native hunters to assist me, although I frequently 
offered what appeared to me very tempting rewards for speci- 
mens. I had therefore to rely solely on my own efforts in 
leisure time. With the exception of, perhaps, half a dozen, 
all the specimens were shot by myself. The majority come 
from the neighbourhood of the two places where I lived—So6ul 
and Chemulpo. During an extended journey which I made 
in the autumn of 1889 to the northern frontier of Corea, I 
noticed several species of which I have no examples, especially 
in the forests bordering the Yalu River, but the hurried 
nature of my progress through that region prevented any 
serious attempt at collecting. 
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I collected in all examples of 112 species. Of these, two 
—Suthora fulvicauda and Suthora longicauda—are new, and 
the following 14 are now for the first time recorded from 


Corea :— 


Pratincola maura. Emberiza elegans. 

Cettia minuta. —— passerina. 

Acredula caudata. tristrami. 

Lanius magnirostris. Fuligula cristata. 

Ampelis japonicus. Larus canus. 

Anthus japonicus. Charadrius cantianus. 
rosaceus. Podiceps nigricollis. 


Few of the birds common around Séul are unrepresented ; 
I can remember only the following :—Parus varius, Pica cau- 
data, Aquila chrysaétus, Haliaétus albicilla, Falco subbuteo, 
Falco tinnunculus, Falco peregrinus, and Accipiter nisus. 

Thriponax kalinowskii is the only bird in the collection 
which is unknown beyond Corean limits. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. Henry Seebohm for assistance 
and advice in the preparation of this paper. 


Il. List of previous Authorities. 

The following papers have been consulted :— 

“On a small Collection of Birds from Corea.” H. B. 
Tristram. Ibis, 1885, p. 194. 

“ Brief Notes on the Fauna of Corea &c.” H. H. Giglioli 
and T. Salvadori. P. Z. 8S. 1887, p. 580. 

“ Liste des Oiseaux recueillis en Corée par M. Jean Kali- 
nowski.” LL. Taczanowski. P. Z. S. 1887, p. 596. 

“Liste supplémentaire des Oiseaux recueillis en Corée.”’ 
L. Taczanowski. P. Z. 8S. 1888, p. 450. 


Ill. Localities mentioned and their Positions*. 

Sdul, the capital of Corea. Lat. 37° 34’ N. and long. 
127° 10’ E. 

Chemulpo, the port of Séul, lies on the coast at a distance 
of 25 miles S.W. 

Orikol, a village halfway between Soul and Chemulpo, 

Tai-p‘ying, a village 25 miles east of Soul. 

* [See also Mr. Campbell’s paper in Proc. R. Geogr. 8. for March, 
1892.—Ep. } 
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Ham-heung, a walled town, lat. 39° 50’ N. and long. 127° 
45’ Ei. 

Keum Kang San, or Diamond Mountains, in lat. 38° 30’ 
N. and long. 128° E. 

Chyei-in Koan, a village three days’ journey N.E. of 
Ham-heung. 

Hyei-san, a village on the Yalu River, in lat. 41° 30’ N. 
and long. 127° 40’ E. 


Paik -tu eat a celebrated extinct voleano in lat. 42° N. 
and long. 127° 40’ E. 


IV. List of Species. 
1. MERULA NAUMANNI. 
One male and two female examples procured at Soéul in 
January and March. 
A winter visitor; very numerous. In the vicinity of the 
Yalu River, in latitude 41° 30’ N., I noticed that the passage 
of this Ouzel southwards commenced during the first week of 


October. 


2. MervuLa opscura. 

One example, a female, from Soul; May. I have seen 
the Dusky Ouzel on only one other occasion, in the forest 
region south of Paik-tu San (October 4th). These dates 
probably represent the two periods during which it passes 
through Corea from its breeding-grounds further north to 
its winter-quarters further south. 


3 ERitrHacus sIBILANs. 
A female example shot near Chemulpo on the 10th Sep- 


tember, 1888, the only occasion on which I observed the 
species. 


4. CINCLUS PALLASI. 
An example shot on a stream near Tai-p‘yong on 9th Feb- 
ruary. In September I have observed this Dipper in the 


Keum Kang mountains, at Chyei-in Koan, and on the Yalu 
River near Hyei-san. 


5. ACCENIOR MONTANELLUS. 
A male example bought at Soul in January. 
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I have only seen this species in winter; it was fairly 
common. 


6. PRATINCOLA MAURA. 

A Chat shot by me at Chemulpo in August 1888 was 
identified with this species by Mr. de La Touche, of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. From my own obser- 
vation, and from the fact that M. Kalinowski failed to 
collect it during his three years’ residence in Corea, I am led 
to conclude that the Siberian Stonechat is by no means a 
common visitor. 


7. RuTIcILLA AUROREA. 

A male and two female examples from Chemulpo; Sep- 
tember. 

A constant resident at Séul and Chemulpo; very com- 
mon. It is a fearless bird at all times, but in winter it 
becomes almost tame. The note is clear, resonant, and 
piping. 

8. TARSIGER CYANURUS. 

Four females—two from Sodul, obtained in April, and two 
from Chemulpo, in September and October. 

Fairly commou. I do not think it is resident at Séul 
during the severe winter months. 


9. SIPHIA LUTEOLA. 

In none of my examples is there any white on the tail. I 
have carefully compared them with examples in the British 
Museum and in the Swinhoe Collection, and Mr. Seebohm 
has pointed out that both Dr. Sharpe (Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
iv. p. 202) and he himself (Seebohm, Birds Jap. Emp. p. 60) 
were in error in describing both sexes of the Mugimaki 
Flycatcher as having white at the base of most of the tail- ~ 
feathers. When the volume of the ‘Catalogue of the 
Birds in the British Museum’ which contains the Fly- 
catchers was published, the Hume Collection had not been 
received, but now that it has been made accessible to orni- 
thological students, many errors into which they had fallen 
from lack of specimens to examine have been corrected. 
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Siphia luteola may be regarded as the Chinese representative 
of the Himalayan Siphia hodgsoni, the female of which was 
unknown before the arrival of the Hume Collection. It has 
now been described as having no white at the base of the 
tail (Oates, ‘ Fauna of British India,’ Birds, i. p. 14), and 
this is doubtless also the case with its Chinese ally. The 
plumage described by Dr. Sharpe as that of the adult female 
is, no doubt, that of theimmature male. The female appears 
never to have any white at the base of the tail, and adult 
females seem to differ from immature females in having white 
instead of buff tips to the greater wing-coverts. 


10. XANTHOPYGIA TRICOLOR. 
Four specimens shot in May at Soul, where it is common 
in summer. 


11. Muscicapa LATIROSTRIS. 
A female example shot at Chemulpo on the 16th October, 


1888. 


12. Mvscicapa SIBIRICA. 

A male from Séul, shot in May. 

The Siberian and the Brown Flycatchers are not uncom- 
mon birds in Corea. 


13. PHYLLOscoPpUs CORONATUS. 
A male specimen from Chemulpo (April 21st). 


14, PHYLLOSCOPUS SUPERCILIOSUS. 
Two female examples obtained at Chemulpo in October, 
when it was common. 


15. Cerria MINUTA. ; 

A female shot near Chemulpo on the 10th September, 
1888. 

I have seen this Bush- Warbler on the road to YOng-heung, 
also in the middle of September. 

My specimen is very slightly suffused with rust-colour 
on the forehead, and resembles examples from Chefoo and 
Formosa which have been recorded as Cettia cantans minuta 
(Seebohm, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. v. p. 140). 
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Cettia minuta only differs in size from Cettia canturiens, 
exactly as Cettia cantillans differs from Cettia cantans. It 
has been suggested that the smaller examples are the 
females of the larger ones, but until a pair have been shot 
at the nest of each of these species this view must be 
regarded as somewhat doubtful. In both Cettia minuta and 
Cettia canturiens examples from South China, where the 
species are said to be resident, are much more rufous, espe- 
cially on the forehead and upper tail-coverts, than examples 
from North China, where they appear to be migratory. The 
types of both species are in the Swinhoe Collection, and 
unquestionably belong to the rufous race of each species, 
which are resident within the Oriental Region. I propose 
to distinguish the less rufous race of Cettia minuta, which is 
a migratory bird breeding in the Palearctic Region in Corea, 
Chefoo, &c., as Cettia minuta borealis; and the less rufous 
race of Ceftia canturiens, which is also a migratory bird 
breeding in Russian Manchuria, and possibly in Central 
China, as Cettia canturiens septentrionalis. 


16. REGULUS CRISTATUS. 


Three females procured at Chemulpo in September and 
October, and one female at Soul in April. 

Corean birds agree with other Asiatic examples in the 
slaty colour of the nape and upper back. 


17. PaRus PALUSTRIS. 


Two females from Soul, January. The Marsh-Tit of Corea 
has avery small bill (culmen °35 inch), like Parus brevi- 
rostris, a moderately long tail (2°25 inches), like Parus 
borealis ; the black on the crown is intense and extends far 
down the nape. The grey of the upper parts is darker than 
in Parus borealis and Parus japonicus, and the pale under- 
parts are much greyer. ‘Taczanowski (P. Z. S. 1887, 
p- 604) identifies the Corean Marsh-Tit with the Ussuri- 
Valley race of that species, and records it under the name of 
Parus palustris crassirostris. My examples are much darker, 
both above and below, than examples from the Ussuii. 
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18. PARUS ATER. 

Three examples, two males and one female, shot in Sep- 
tember and October at Chemulpo. 

In one or two of these there is an approach to the crest of 
Parus pekinensis. 


19. Parus ATRICEPS MINOR. 

Two specimens procured in April and June at Séul, and 
one at Chemulpo (September), differ from Parus atriceps, 
the typical form, in having a yellowish-green mantle. 


20. ACREDULA CAUDATA. 

Two females and one male from Chemulpo (October) and 
a pair from Séul (December). 

On the two or three occasions that I observed Long-tailed 
Tits in Corea, they travelled in bands of a dozen or so, flitting 
continuously from tree to tree and keeping up an incessant 
and distinctive harsh chirping note. 


21. TROGLODYTES FUMIGATUS. 

S$. Soul; 20th January. 

This specimen bears the closest resemblance to one in 
General Prjevalsky’s collection from “Chuan-che.” It is 
paler than the Sikkim race, and not so rufous as the Japanese. 

The Japanese Wren is resident in Corea and quite com- 
mon. In winter, especially, its dark plumage makes the 
little bird very noticeable as it skims over the snow-covered 
ground. Its note is sharp, short, and piercing. 


22. CeRTHIA FAMILIARIS. 

A pair collected at Soul in December and January. 
. I observed the Common Creeper only in winter, when it 
was fairly plentiful. 


23. Sirra CHSIA AMURENSIS. 

Two female examples from Soul; March. 

I have seen this Nuthatch only in winter. Both my speci- 
mens show, perhaps, more chestnut on the breast and belly 
than birds from the Ussuri. 
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24. SUTHORA FULVICAUDA, Sp. Noy. 

g and 2. Chemulpo; August. 

A pair of these birds, which I shot on the coast, appear to 
belong to an undescribed species. They resemble Suthora web- 
biana and Suthora suffusa in being very small, in having chest- 
nut outer webs to the quills, and in having the throat and 
breast pale vinous, without any dark centres to the feathers. 
They differ from both in having the head rather less rufous, 
and the rest of the upper parts, especially the tail, much more 
rufous. It is possible that this species may be identical with 
that recorded as Sudhora webbiana from Japan (Salvadori and 
Gighioli, Mem. Ac. Tor. xxxix. p. 124). 


25, SUTHORA LONGICAUDA, Sp. nov. 

A couple of these birds, which proved on dissection to be 
females, were shot about thirty miles due east of Soul in 
February. They do not agree with any of the species hitherto 
described. ‘Their relationship is obviously with Suthora 
bulumachus. They resemble that species in being very small, 
in having chestnut outer webs to the quills, in having the 
throat and breast pale vinous with a darker central streak on 
each feather, and in having the lower back, rump, upper 
tail-coverts, and tail dusky brown. They differ from it in 
having the head, neck, and mantle much paler, and in having 
longer tails (2°6 to 2°7 instead of 2°2 to 2:3 inches). It is 
possible that this species may prove to be identical with that 
found in the valley of the Ussuri, recorded as Suthora bulo- 
machus (Taczanowski, J. f. Orn. 1876, p. 196), and with 
that from Soul, recorded as Suthora webbiana (‘Taczanowski, 
P. Z. 8. 1887, p. 604). 

This species travels in bands of twenty or thirty in hedges 
and low bushes. Its presence is always brought to notice by 
a chorus of shrill piping notes. Like Suthora fulvicauda, it 
is a shy bird and is very adroit in concealing itself. 


26. LimMoNIDROMUS INDICUS. 
Gand ¢. Soul; May. 


A summer visitor. 


« 
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27. OrIoLUS DIFFUSUS. 

Three examples (two males and one female) from Che- 
mulpo, obtained in June and July. 

A summer visitor. 


98. CoRVUS MACRORHYNCHUS JAPONENSIS. 
The Common Crow of Corea. 


29. CoRVUS CORONE. 

An example from Séul. 

The Carrion Crow is frequently seen in company with 
Corvus macrorhynchus. 


30. CorVUS PASTINATOR. 

In the neighbourhood of Séul I have observed flocks of 
Rooks only during the severe winter months. In large 
flocks I always saw numbers of a smaller and white-breasted 
species, which I took to be Corvus dauricus. I frequently 
tried to obtain a specimen, but was always baffled by the 
wariness of the bird. Both it and Corvus pastinator were 
highly suspicious of my European shooting-costume, and | 
had always to don a Corean robe (a white flowing garment 
and very conspicuous) before I could approach them. 


31. CYANOPOLIUS CYANUS. 

One example, shot at Tai-p‘yong, a town twenty-five miles 
east of Séul. 

The Blue Magpie is well known to the Coreans, who call 
it the Tai-ka-chi, or Great Magpie. I observed it frequently 
in autumn and winter. 


32. LANIUS MAGNIROSTRIS. 
I shot a pair of this species, which was rare in my expe- 
rience, in May 1888 near Soul. 


33. LANIUS BUCEPHALUS. 

A male example, shot in the grounds of H.B.M. Consul- 
General at S6ul in March. 

The Bull-headed Shrike is not a common bird in Corea. 
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34. LaNnrus LUCIONENSIS, 
Hight examples from Chemulpo and Soéul, shot in May, 
June, and July. 


Very common in summer, 


35. LANIUS SPHENOCERCUS. 

?. Chemulpo; 20th September. 

So. Soul; 21st November. 

Q. », 22nd December. 

Q. - 9th February. 

I have observed this very conspicuous Grey Shrike at all 
seasons near Soul. ; 


36. PeRICROCOTUS CINEREUS. 
Two female examples shot on the crest of a hill near Soéul ; 
May. 


A summer visitor on migration northwards. 


37. STURNUS CINERACEUS. 
A male from Soul; April. 


Very numerous in spring. 


38. AMPELIS JAPONICUS. 

A band of these pretty Waxwings visited Séul in the spring 
of 1890. I identified one which was sent to me by Mr. A. 
Granzella, of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, with 
this species as figured in David and Oustalet’s ‘ Oiseaux de la 
Chine’ under the name of Ampelis phenicoptera. M. Kali- 
nowski did not obtain a specimen of this bird, and, though it 
should be very conspicuous, I never observed it myself. 

This is the first record of its appearance in Corea. 


39. MoracILLa BOARULA. 

Two examples, females, from Sdul; 7th April. 

A summer visitor. I have occasionally noticed the Grey 
Wagtail in small bands of half a dozen on the banks of 
shallow streams. 


40. MoracitLa LUGENS. 
Three males from Séul procured in March and April, 
and one male from Chemulpo in July. 
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The Kamtschatkan Wagtail evidently breeds in Central 
Corea. It affects rice-fields rather than running water. 


41, MoraciLua LEUcopsis. 
Two examples from Chemulpo; July and October. 


4.2. ANTHUS JAPONICUS. 

2. Soul; 21st April. 

Very rare. This specimen is the only one I saw during 
my two years’ collecting. M. Kalinowski does not appear 
to have seen it in Corea. 


4.3. ANTHUS ROSACEUS. 

A female in winter plumage shot at Chemulpo on 
4th November. 

Specimens from Koko-nor in General Prjevalsky’s collec- 
tion assigned to Anthus rosaceus belong really to an Eastern 
form of Anthus spinoletta. 

This Pipit is now for the first time recorded from Corea. 


44, GALERITA CRISTATA. 

The Crested Lark is subject to considerable climatic 
variation, and examples from Corea have been described as 
a distinct race under the name of Galerita cristata coreensis 
(Taczanowski, P. Z. 8.1887, p.603). Three examples which 
I brought to this country are not distinguishable from the 
Chinese race Alauda cristata leautungensis, a rufous form 
of Crested Lark apparently unknown to Taczanowski, but 
described twenty-six years earlier (Swinhoe, Ibis, 1861, 
p- 256). 

45, ALAUDA ARVENSIS. 

The Sky-Lark is extremely abundant during the summer 
months. 


46. CoccoTHRAUSTES VULGARIS. 


Four examples obtained in Soul in January, February, 
and March. 
This Hawfinch is very numerous in winter. 


47, EorpHONA MELANURA, 
Two immature males shot in July at Chemulpo. Rare. 
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48. FRINGILLA SPINUS. 
An example from Séul; January. 
A winter visitor. 


49, FRINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA. 
Four examples obtained in February and March at Soul. 
Flocks of the Brambling are common during winter. 


50. FRINGILLA SINICA. 
Three examples from Soul; January and May. 


51. PassER MONTANUS. 
The common Sparrow of Corea. 


52. EMBERIZA FUCATA. 
Four examples from Chemulpo, shot in July. 


53. EMBERIZA RUTILA. 
Three examples from Soul; May. 


54. EMBERIZA CIOIDES. 

A series of six specimens, comprising two males and a 
female from Séul (January and April), and three males from 
Chemulpo (July and September). The males range in length 
of wing from 3:0 to 3°15 inches, and are intermediate in size 
between the typical form and Emberiza cioides castaneiceps, 
of which Emberiza giglolid is a synonym. 

55. EMBERIZA RUSTICA. 

Five examples obtained at Séul in December, January, 
and April. 

56. EMBERIZA ELEGANS. 

Three examples from S6ul, procured in January and 
February. 


57. EmMBERIzZA SPODOCEPHALA. 
A solitary example obtained at Chemulpo in October. 


58. EMBERIZA PASSERINA. 
Three examples from Séul; January and February. 


59. EMBERIZA TRISTRAMI. 
A single example from Soul; May. 
This Bunting appeared to be very rare. 


SER. Vi.—VOL. IV. 
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60. Hrrunpo RUSTICA GUTTURALIS. 

The common saying amongst the Coreans is that the 
Swallow comes from the south on the 3rd of their 3rd 
month, which corresponds roughly with the middle of April, 
and leaves on the 9th of the 9th month, or beginning of 
October. These dates are not very far out. 


61. GECINUS CANUS. 

Two males and a female shot in December and January 
at Soul. 

The Grey-headed Green Woodpecker is abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Soul. 


62. Turiponax KALINowskiI. (Plate V.) 

Picus kalinowskii, Tacz. P. Z. 8. 1887, p. 607. 

Thriponax kalinowski, Hargitt, Cat. B. xviii. p. 505. 

My specimen of Kalinowski’s Woodpecker was bought in 
the market at S6ul in February. This bird is a close ally of 
Thriponax richardsi, a species found on 'Tsu-sima, a pair of 
islands in the Corean Strait. (See above, p. 94%.) 

I observed this bird on two occasions on some hills to the 
south-east of Séul at an elevation of 1600 feet. It is by no 
means rare. My failure to procure more than one example 
was due to ill luck rather than to want of opportunity. 


63. Picus Magor. 


Two specimens collected at Séul correspond with the 
Japanese variety. 


64. IyNGIPICUS DOERRIESI. 
Three females shot at S6ul in December and J anuary. 


65. Upupa Epops. 

One specimen, a male, shot at Orikol in June. Talso saw 
another at the same time. 

The Hoopoe evidently breeds in Corea. 


66. CoLUMBA RUPESTRIS. 
Two examples shot at Sdul belong to the Eastern form of 
the Rock-Dove, with a broad white subterminal band across 


* [See also the next article, p. 248.—Ep. ] 
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the tail. It was described and figured by Pallas as “ Co- 
lumba oenas, 6, Columba (rupestris), zona rectricum trans- 
versa, uropygioque albis,”’ from Dauria. 


67. TURTUR ORIENTALIS. 
The Eastern Turtle-Dove is quite common. 


68. CuctuLus CANoRUs. 

A male from Orikol; June. 

I also observed the Common Cuckoo as late as the begin- 
ning of September. 


69. ALCEDO ISPIDA BENGALENSIS. 
Very common throughout the summer. 


70. BuBo MAXIMUS. 

A male example bought in the market at Soul in January. 

The Eagle-Owl is common in Corea, and many specimens 
have passed through my hands. One young bird, which was 
brought to me alive, grew so attached to H.M. Consulate at 
Chemulpo that after I set it free it returned daily for a week 
or ten days, and passed the heat of the day in a cool dark 
part of the verandah. I once saw a full-grown bird, which 
a Japanese kept as a pet at Chemulpo, pounce on and kill a 
sleeping cat so quickly that my assistance, hurried as it was, 
was too late to effect its object. 


71. NINox JAPONICUS. 
A female shot in the grounds of H.B.M, Consul-General 
at Soul in May. A summer visitor. 


72. Scops SEMITORQUES, 
9. Soul; January. 
I bought this specimen in the market. 


~73. Fatco #sALon. 

?. Chemulpo; Ist October. 

Hawking is a common pursuit throughout Corea. For 
this purpose, however, the Merlin is not used so much as the 
Peregrine and Kestrel, neither of which is represented in 
my collection, 

R 2 
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74, PANDION HALIAETUS. 

The Osprey is not often seen in Corea. In addition to the 
specimen obtained I saw one other hovering over the Yong- 
heung River (at that time frequented by salmon) im Sep- 
tember 1889. 


75. MiLvus MELANOTIS. 
A constant resident at Sdul, where it is very numerous. 


76. BurEo HEMILASIUS. 

A male specimen was obtained at Sdul in December 1888. 
M. Kalinowski also killed a female at Séul on 15th January, 
1888 (Proc. Z. 8S. 1888, p. 454). 

The Siberian Buzzard has only been recorded once—by the 
Siebold Expedition, fully 60 years ago—from the neigh- 
bouring islands of Japan, and its occurrence in Corea is, 
therefore, an interesting fact. 


77. CIRCUS CYANEUS. 

A female example shot at Chemulpo in October. 

Near Séul I have frequently observed the Hen-Harrier in 
autumn, winter, and spring. 


78. ARDEA CINEREA. 
° = . 
Common, as also is Ardea alba, of “which I have no 
example. 


79. CICONIA BOYCIANA. 

?. Soul; 21st February. 

I also shot an example of this species at Ham-heung in 
September. 

The Corean Stork is not uncommon. It is by no means 
shy, and is easily approached and killed in the rice-fields. 


80. Isis NIPPON. 

Examples obtained in December and January at Soul. 

The [bis is common in winter and spring. I once saw as 
many as a dozen perched in a grove of pines, but I usually 
observed it in dry rice-fields. It is a stupid, unsuspicious 
bird, and falls an easy prey to the gun. The cry is a loud, 
deep-sounding, trumpeting note, repeated at short intervals. 
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81. Cyenus Musicus. 

In mild seasons I have noticed that a number of these 
Swans pass the winter in a bend of the Han River, about 
three miles south of Séul. 


82. TADORNA RUTILA. 
Common in winter. 


—83. ANAS CRECCA. 
Observed during the migrations in spring and autumn. 
One specimen obtained in March. 


84. ANAS FORMOSA. 
A visitor during the spring and autumn migrations. 


~—85. ANAS ACUTA. 
In mild seasons the Pintail may be seen the winter through 
in the neighbourhood of Séul. 


86. ANAS GALERICULATA. 

One female example ; September. 

This bird was shot near Ch‘ang-An Sa, in the Keum Kang 
San. My attention was drawn to it by its curious behaviour 
for a duck; in fact, when I first saw it, it was on the top of 
a haystack. I did not notice the male. 


87. FULIGULA CLANGULA. 
A winter visitor. 


88. FULIGULA CRISTATA. 

A winter visitor. 

The Tufted Duck is rarely absent from the Han or Soul 
River during winter. 


89. FULIGULA MARILA. 
A winter visitor. 


90. MrRGUS MERGANSER. 
A winter visitor. 


—91. MERGUS ALBELLUE. 
A winter visitor. 
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2. Larus CANUS. 
Two specimens from Chemulpo are very large, the wing 
from the carpal joint measuring in one 15 inches, and in the 
other 154 inches. 


93. LARUS CRASSIROSTRIS. 


O94. STERNA SINENSIS. 


An example from Sédul; May. 

Very common in the late spring and early summer. 
95. CHARADRIUS CANTIANUS. 

96. CHARADRIUS HELVETICUS, 

97. CHARADRIUS MONGOLICUS. 


98. CHARADRIUS MINOR. 


99. LOBIVANELLUS CINEREUS. 
A female example shot on the 17th March ; Sodul. 


100. VANELLUS CRISTATUS. 
T have not found the Lapwing numerous in Corea. 


101. Hamarorus OscULANS. 
A specimen from Séul. ‘The Oyster-catcher is plentiful in 
spring and early summer along the Han River. 


102. Toranus GLOrTIs. 
Extremely common in the rice-fields in spring and autumn. 


103. Toranus FUsSCUS. 
T have shot the Dusky Redshank as early as 11th March 
at Soul. 


104, Limosa MELANURA BREVIPES. 
One example, a female, shot in a rice-field at Chemulpo on 
6th September. 


105. TrRinGA ALPINA. 
106. TRINGA RUFICOLLIS. 


107. ScoLoPAX GALLINAGO. 
The Snipe is always much more plentiful on the east coast 
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of Corea than on the west. In this my own observation is 
corroborated by the opinion of other European sportsmen. 


108. Grus JAPONENSIS. 

The first blast of icy wind brings the Manchurian Crane 
down in small numbers from the north. This seems to be 
generally in October. Later on large flocks may be seen 
travelling in much the same formation as Geese, though 
more slowly and irregularly, and at a very great height. 
The piercing cry of these birds is often heard before they 
themselves are visible. 

During the winter many are snared for export to China 
and Japan, where they are held in high estimation as birds 
of ornament. 


109. Oris pyBowskKI. 

A young male killed on 13th January near Soul. 

This example does not show any appreciable difference from 
the European form (0. tarda), the lesser wing-coverts being 
mottled brown and black, just like the back, Perhaps the 
slate-grey wing-coverts, which are the principal distinguishing 
feature of the Eastern Great Bustard, are only present in 
adult specimens. 

I have shot numbers of this bird during the winters of 
1887, 1888, and 1889. In 1887 it was much more plentiful, 
probably because the winter was severe, than in succeeding 
years; flocks of thirty or forty were quite common. Its 
arrival at Soul varied, according to the severity or mildness 
of the season, from October to December, and I have seen it 
in the open fields between Chemulpo and Soul as late as the 
end of March. The largest Bustard I shot weighed 26 lbs., 
and the smallest 7 or 8 lbs. 

The Eastern Great Bustard is extremely timid and difficult 
to approach. I have never heard it utter a note, even when 
wounded. Its flight is not swift, but strong and steady, and 
it rarely keeps at a height of more than 30 or 35 yards from 
the ground. 


110. PopicErs NIGRICOLLIS. 
A winter visitor. 
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111. PHASIANUS TORQUATUS. 
This species is the common Pheasant of Corea. 


112. Terrao BONASTIA,. 

The Hazel Grouse sometimes appears in the market at 
Sdul, but not in any great numbers. I found it resident 
in the forests south of Paik-tu San, where it appeared to be 
plentiful. 


XVII.—Further Notes on the Birds of Tsu-sima, Japan. 
By Henry Sersoum. 


In the last number of ‘The Ibis, pp. 87-99, mention was 
made of fifty-nine species of birds of which specimens had 
been obtained on the island of T'su-sima, in the Corean 
Straits. 

Mr. Holst has sent me a second box of birds from that 
island, which enables me to add five more species to the list 
and to give some additional information concerning a sixth. 
As in the previous paper, the numbers placed before each 
name are those used in my ‘ Birds of the Japanese Empire.’ 


39. ACROCEPHALUS BISTRIGICEPS. 
An example of Schrenck’s Reed-Warbler, shot on the 
24th of October, was probably passing through on migration, 


132. Prcus RICHARDSI. 

Mr. Holst was many months on the island before he 
succeeded in obtaining examples of this interesting species, 
but at last he procured two fine males. After repeated 
inquiries of the native hunters, he at length learnt that they 
were to be found on a mountain about nine miles from 
Kechi. As the name of the mountain is O-yama-mura, and 
the north point of the north island is marked Tojo-mura in 
the map, it is probably in the north island,“‘ yama”’ being the 
Japanese term for mountain. Mr, Holst started early on the 
15th of October in the company of a native hunter for the 
mountains, and succeeded in shooting a male of this Wood- 
pecker on the 16th. The female was seen by the hunter, 
but was not obtained. The birds are said to be very rare, 
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but are easy enough to shoot. Although so large a bird, 
with such violently contrasting colours—white, black, and 
crimson—is very conspicuous, none of the inhabitants of 
Kechi who came to examine the spoil, and some of whom 
worked on the mountain where it was shot, had ever seen 
such a bird before, but on a reward being offered a second 
male was brought in about a week afterwards. 

The most extraordinary fact connected with these two skins 
is that they afford conclusive proof of the identity of Picus 
richardsi with Picus kalinowskii of Corea, so that the island of 
Tsu-sima is not now known to have any bird peculiar to itself. 
Tristram’s Woodpecker seems to vary somewhat in the amount 
of white on the tips of the primaries. One of Mr. Holst’s 
examples from Tsu-sima appears to have the most white, 
the extent on the outer web of the third primary being nearly 
an inch and a half: in the type of Picus kalinowskii from 
Corea the white is described as being about an inch in 
extent (Taczanowski, P. Z. S. 1887, p. 608); in the second 
example from Tsu-sima (the one brought by the native 
hunter to Mr. Holst) it is about seven-eighths of an inch ; 
whilst in the example recently presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Campbell, who bought it in the market of 
Soul, the capital of Corea, it is about two-thirds of an 
inch* ; and in Canon Tristram’s type, whichis a female, it is 
presumably still less. In the amount of white at the base 
of the quills I can see no difference between Mr. Holst’s 
examples from Tsu-sima and Mr. Campbell’s example from 
Corea. 

There can be no doubt that the bird from Tsu-sima is 
of the same species as that from Corea, and that the trifling 
difference in the amount of white at the tips of the 
primaries is merely individual, or dependent upon age and 
sex, but has no geographical significance. The name of 
Picus kalinowskii, which dates from 1887, must therefore 
be regarded as a synonym of Picus richardsi, which dates 
from 1879. 

* (This is the specimen figured above, Plate V. p. 242, as Thriponax 
kalinowsku.— Kp, | 
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Mr. Holst describes the irides as light yellow ; the bill as 
dusky grey, paler at the base of the under mandible and at 
the tip of both mandibles; and the legs and feet as dark 
grey, with nearly white lines between the scales. The birds 
measured 20 inches from the tip of the bill to the tip of 
the tail before they were skinned, and 30 inches in expanse 
of wing. Both examples are in splendid plumage, with the 
forehead, crown, crest, and malar stripes scarlet-crimson ; 
and the one shot on the 2lst of October is re the 
first primary of each wing. 


167. Ninox scuTuLaTA. 

A female Brown Owlet does not differ from examples 
from Japan. It is a young bird, with its quills still in the 
pen, and was killed on the 7th of August. 


168. Scops SEMITORQUES. 

A female feather-toed Scops Owl, shot on the 14th of 
July, was accompanied by two young birds able to fly. The 
irides are described as orange-yellow, and the bill as greenish 
yellow, dusky at the tip of the upper mandible and the base 
of the under mandible. 


191. AccrIPITER NISUS. 
A pair of Sparrow-Hawks appear to be identical with 
examples from Japan. 


348. ScOLOPAX MEGATA. 

A female example of Swinhoe’s Snipe, shot on the 11th of 
August, was probably passing through the Straits on migra- 
tion. 


XVIII.— Ornithological Notes from New Zealand. 
By J. C. M*Lean. 


Arter reading Sir Walter Buller’s new edition of the 

‘ History of the Birds of New Zealand,’ I feel prompted to 

write the following short notes, which may be of interest. 
The news that Miro australis and Clitonyax albicapilla, 
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which are considered almost extinct on the mainland *, are, 
at present, not uncommon in one part of the Northern 
Island of New Zealand, will, no doubt, be pleasing to those 
who take an interest in our fast-disappearing avifauna. 


Mrro avstrauis (Sparrm.). 

It is just three years ago that I made the acquaintance of 
the Wood Robin, and on November 20, 1889, I was suc- 
cessful in taking a nest containing three fresh eggs, from 
the fork of a cabbage-tree (Cordyline australis) in thick 
manuka-scrub. 

The bird is not uncommon in the locality; still I am 
afraid the time is not far distant when it will be so, for in 
the same strip of manuka I found two more nests in each 
of which the eggs had been destroyed. That rats did this I 
have not the slightest doubt; in the same locality I have 
found their “ nests ” in positions similar to those selected by 
the Robin, and a “ nest,”’ composed of a mass of leaves and 
grass, is often seen in a bunch of lawyer (a thorny creeper, 
Rubus australis) and in other dense-foliaged bush. 

Seldom is the Greenfinch (Fringilla chloris) successful in 
hatching its eggs in a brier bush on this account, and it is 
rare in the locality in consequence. 


CLITONYX ALBICAPILLA (Less.). 

In the district frequented by Miro australis this is hardly 
arare bird. It frequents the heavy manuka, and its sharp 
chattering notes enliven some of the almost deserted lighter 
bush. Towards the breeding-season single birds appear to 
wander from their usual haunts, and its trill or love-song at 
this period is very pretty. 

From my note-book I take the following references to this 
species :—September 3, 1889, “ Came on a flock of eight or 
ten White-heads in the thick manuka at the Lagoon, and, 
while having lunch under some large kowhai trees, a single 
White-head appeared hunting in the tree-tops, now and then 
stopping to sing a pleasing little song of half a dozen quickly 
repeated notes.” Again on July 29, 1890, while shooting, 


* See Buller, ‘ Birds of N Z.’ 2nd ed, vol. 1, pp. 35 & 54. 
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“Saw a flock of White-heads on a manuka flat, and shot 
male and female. They were feeding in the trees among the 
creepers, mingled with a flock of Blight-birds (Zosterops 
cerulescens), continually on the move, flymg from tree to 
tree, and feeding in all possible positions; they chattered 
and called to each other, while occasionally one came to look 
at us in an inquisitive manner. Half a mile further on I 
shot a male White-head from a flock of about twelve indivi- 
duals in the edge of the bush; they were moving forward in 
search of food in the tops of the smaller trees.” 


RHIPIDURA FLABELLIFERA (Gm.). 

Haucyon vaGans (Less.). 

As showing the civilized tastes of some of our birds, two 
incidents in the nidification of these two species are worth 
recording. 

In 1888, a pair of Rhipidura flabellifera built their nest in 
a V-shaped piece of twine, knotted to a rafter in the wool- 
shed, at Te Mata. The nest (which I afterwards saw) was 
about twelve feet from one of the end doors, and only a few 
feet above the heads of some of the shearers ; yet the Fantails 
came in and out and incubated the eggs while shearing, with 
its attendant noise, was being carried on. 

In the case of the Kingfisher, I took, on January 8, 1884, 
a nest of this bird from the cut side of an old haystack, into 
which the bird had tunnelled in the same manner as it does 
in a sandy bank. 


Himanrorus LEUCOCcEPHALUS, Gould. 

HiMANYOPUS NOV#-ZEALANDI&, Gould. 

Writing of H. nove-zealandie, Sir Walter Buller says * :— 
“ Mr. Seebohm suggests that this species is the result of an 
intermarriage of Himantopus leucocephalus with H. melano- 
pterus, and he proposes to call it Himantopus leucocephalus 
picatus ; but I think it would be extremely unsafe to adopt 
that view ; for, as a matter of fact, no one has yet recorded 
an instance of the Black Stilt and the White-headed species 


* ‘Birds of N. Z.’ 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 26. 
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breeding together, which would follow as a matter of course 
on the supposition of hybridism.” 

I venture to place on record what I consider a case of the 
interbreeding of the two species. 

While riding up the Tuki Tuki river-bed on December 27, 
1888, we came upon a pair of Stilts that were evidently 
breeding. They flew round and at us, and did their best to 
lure us from their nest or young. One was a true H. nove-zea- 
landie, the other was apparently H. leucocephalus, but seemed 
to have slightly more black about the head and neck than 
usual. So, on December 29, we returned and found the 
birds in the same spot and flushed the black bird from the 
shingle, but unfortunately failed to discover the eggs or 
young. Ishot the pied bird, but the black one was too 
wary and kept at a distance after the shot. 

The bird shot was an adult female, and differs from typical 
examples of H. leucocephalus in that the black commences 
on the crown, ear-coverts, and throat, and extends uninter- 
ruptedly down the whole neck to the black of the back and the 
white of the breast ; also the tailis ashy black. The white of 
the forehead, sides of face, and chin is mixed with grey as it 
reaches the black. The rest of the plumage is as in H. leuco- 
cephalus. Wength 14°5, wing 9°5, bill 2°9, and tarsus 3°7 
inches. 

The two birds were certainly paired, but the eggs or 
young were not found. I traversed in three days (Dec. 17, 
20, and 27) about twelve miles of the river-bed, taking four 
nests of H. leucocephalus, as well as eggs of Larus domini- 
canus, Sterna frontalis (from a colony consisting of only 
seven nests !), and Phalacrocorax nove-hollandie, and during 
that time I only saw one pair of H. nove-zealandie—some 
four miles below where the Stilts in question were located. 
Several pairs once bred on the river-bed, and I have taken a 
nest of the Pied Stilt within a short distance of two of the 
Black species. 

On November 9, 1889, I took the nest of a pair of HZ. leuco- 
cephalus, and one of the birds seemed exactly similar to 
the Stilt described above. 
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Dysporus sERRATOR (Banks). 

In the last volume of the ‘ Transactions of the N. Z. Insti- 
tute’ (vol. xxii. p. 223), Mr. Cheesman states that on Norfolk 
Island Sula cyanops lays two eggs in the nest, while in the 
Kermadec Islands it lays only one. Again, Mr. North says* 
that in Australia the nest of Dysporus serrator usually con- 
tains two eggs. Now, in New Zealand, one egg is the usual 
number laid, and in a breeding-station that I have visited in 
four different years I have never seen more than one egg in 
each nest. 

If this is really the case, why should Dysporus serrator and 
Sula cyanops lay more eggs in one locality than they do in 
another ? 


XIX.— The Bird-life of Adéle Island, North-west Australia. 
By James Water, R.N., H.M.S. ‘ Penguin.’ 


Axsout 45 miles due north of the entrance of King Sound, 
North-west Australia, is a little island surrounded by exten- 
sive banks of sand and coral, which appears to have been 
first noticed by Commodore Baudin, during the voyage of the 
French discovery-ships ‘ Géographe’ and ‘ Naturaliste ’ 
(1801), and named by him Adele Island. It is incidentally 
mentioned in the narratives of the voyages of Captain P. P. 
King (‘Survey of the Intertropical Coasts of Australia,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 214, 215) and of Captain Stokes (‘ Discoveries in Aus- 
tralia,’ vol. i. p. 184), but neither of these explorers appears 
to have landed on it, and all that seems to be known about 
the island is, that it is of very small extent (about three 
miles long, ina N.N.W. and 8.8.E. direction, by about one 
mile broad), very low, sandy, and grassy, frequented by mul- 
titudes of sea-birds, and having a small patch of guano near 
its south-eastern extremity. 

It being desirable to ascertain the position of this island 
with as much accuracy as possible, H.M. surveying-ship 


* ‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Nests and Eggs of Birds found 
breeding in Australia and Tasmania,’ p. 365. 
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‘Penguin,’ on the morning of May 2nd, 1891, anchored at 
about a quarter of a mile from the edge of the surrounding 
reef, and nearly two miles from the island itself, which, at 
this distance, presented a very curious appearance—a long 
strip of bright yellow sand, surmounted by a straight narrow 
ribbon of green grass, being all that was visible. I left the 
ship with the observing party at 7.30 a.m., at which time the 
tide was rapidly falling, and our progress was soon stopped 
by the boat grounding on the reef. The water was fortu- 
nately as smooth as glass, and there was nothing else to do 
but to get out and wade to the shore, a distance of more 
than a mile. On the outside, the reef consisted almost 
entirely of dead coral, remarkably destitute of any living 
creatures, so far as I could see; and the superficial growth 
of small branching corals being very rotten in places, 
walking over it in about two feet of water was, to say the 
least, not very pleasant. Fortunately the coral soon ceased, 
and the bottom became clean firm sand; but the water 
gradually deepened as we approached the shore, until in 
places it was nearly up to our waists. More than once fair- 
sized sharks, besides several turtles, were noticed in this 
shallow water, and as I was armed with nothing more for- 
midable than an insect-net, I was not sorry to get on dry 
land. To add to our discomfort, a heavy shower of rain 
passed over us as we were on our way ashore, so that, between 
fresh water above and salt beneath, we were all pretty 
thoroughly drenched. The rain-squall, however, was of 
brief duration, and the sky soon resumed the serene aspect 
usual in this region. 

A walk of some fifty yards up a rather steep beach of fine 
sand brought me to high water-mark, and to the com- 
mencement of the dense but low vegetation which covers the 
little island, no part of which is more than eight feet above 
the level of the highest tides. This vegetation consists 
chiefly of a tall coarse grass with globular spiky “ears” (if 
I may use the expression) which is common on most sandy 
shores in this part of the world, and is here of particularly 
strong and luxuriant growth, and by no means easy to traverse, 
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It is varied by large beds of a handsome Jpomea, with pale 
mauve-coloured convolvulus-lke flowers, and with patches of 
a wild bean (Phaseolus, sp.), very like the familiar scarlet- 
runner. Very few other plants were to be seen, and a few 
bushes of an orange-flowered Sida, not exceeding six feet in 
height, were the only approach to a tree met with in the 
island, which is a mere sand-bank, in places somewhat mixed 
with an inferior quality of guano. 

In the sand, especially close to the beach, were numbers 
of holes like rabbit-burrows on a small scale, which I found 
were the work of a small dark brown rat (Mus sp. ine.), of 
which several specimens were secured. These rats were evi- 
dently nocturnal in their habits, and proved very troublesome 
to the observing party which remained on shore for the 
night. I expected to meet with some lizards, but, curiously 
enough, did not see one, nor a butterfly of any sort. A 
few carrion and littoral beetles (Dermestes, Saprinus, Tra- 
chyscelis, &c.), some wasps (Polistes) and grasshoppers, 
and a few small moths—the widely-distributed Dezopeia 
pulchella, L., bemg common—comprised the whole of the 
insects observed with an exception presently to be noticed. 
The flies, that universal plague of North-west Australia, 
were on this occasion pleasantly conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The sea-fowl formed by far the predominant and the most 
interesting part of the population of the island. As we 
approached it in the ship, the number of birds seen was 
much greater than had ever before been observed by us in 
this region, and as we were wading across the reef we could 
see them hovering over the island in a perfect cloud, the air 
being filled with their harsh cries. The sandy flats, miles in 
extent, left bare by the receding tide, were covered with 
large flocks of the handsome dark-mantled Lesser Sooty 
Tern, Sterna anestheta (Scop.), which does, not, however, 
appear to breed on the island, though I have found it nesting 
abundantly on “ Low Rocks ” at the entrance of Admiralty 
Gulf, farther to the eastward. With them were small 
numbers of a black Noddy, probably Anous stolidus (Linn.), 
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and of the common Gull of these parts, Larus nove-hol- 
landie, Steph. Two or three other species of Terns were 
observed on the wing, notably the large and powerful Sterna 
caspia, Pall. (rarely), and Sterna media, Horsf., the 
latter being abundant and very noisy and restless. One 
magnificent old Pelican (Pelecanus conspicillatus, Temm.), 
in full plumage, was most conspicuous among the host of 
smaller birds, but I could not get within a quarter of a mile 
of him. I noticed that the shore-haunting Waders (Esacus 
magnirostris, Hematopus fuliginosus, H. longirostris, &c.), 
usually so abundant on the islands lying off this coast, were 
either very rare or quite absent; and only three examples 
of the Reef-Heron were seen. These, however, were some- 
what remarkable as to colour, being of a peculiar light 
greyish ochreous tint, suggesting an intermediate form be- 
tween the pure white Demiegretta greyi, Gray, and the slate- 
coloured D. jugularis, Forst. 

On the beach, just above the line of the highest tides, and 
at intervals of a few yards apart, were little communities of 
two species of Gannets—the widely-distributed “ Booby,” 
Sula fiber, Linn., and the fine dark brown and white S. cya- 
nops, Sundevall—engaged in incubation. The two species 
usually kept separate, though occasionally one or two of one 
kind would be found in a group of the other, apparently not 
regarded as intruders. Both birds made very similar rude 
nests of seaweed, about two feet in diameter, and not ex- 
ceeding three or four inches in height; but in many cases 
the eggs were deposited in a mere slight hollow in the sand, 
without any attempt at a linmg. Two eggs were the usual 
number laid by each bird, those of the S. cyanops (233 by 
134 inch) being as arule rather larger and more elongate 
in outline than those of the S. fiver, the average measure- 
ment of which was 2,6 by 113 inch. Both were of the 
same greenish-white colour, with a dense white chalky 
coating. Very many of the nests contamed young birds— 
some hatched only that morning and perfectly naked ; others 
were half the size of the adults, and densely clothed with 
pure white down. The behaviour of the two birds, when 
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approached, was strikingly different—the S. fiber only giving 
vent to a feeble croak or two, and then scuttling awkwardly 
off the nest and away out to sea, returning, however, in a 
few minutes; the S. cyanops, on the other hand, made a 
fierce resistance, biting savagely at a stick presented to it, 
and uttering a succession of loud harsh croaks, or rather 
barks, while the bird had to be fairly shoved off the nest before 
it would quit its eggs or young. All the time hundreds of 
the Gannets, chiefly of the brown species, were on the wing, 
sailing overhead with the quietness of Owls, and often 
coming within two or three yards of me as [ strolled along 
the beach. 

A little way inland, on a spot comparatively open and bare 
of vegetation, was a breeding-station of Horsfield’s Tern, 
Sterna media, Horsf. It was much too late to obtain the eggs 
of this bird, as the young ones, in a prettily spotted stage of 
plumage, were nearly as large as the adults, though as yet 
unable to fly, and they waddled along before me like so 
many ducklings. Only a few empty and broken egg-shells 
were to be found. There was a small patch of indifferent 
guano where these Terns were breeding, but I did not come 
across the main deposit of this substance, said to be from 6 
to 24 inches in thickness, near the south-east end of the 
island. 

Among some Sida bushes, not far from the centre of the 
island, was a breeding colony of Black-and-white Cormorants, 
Phalacrocorax varius (Gm.). The nests were rudely con- 
structed of small twigs, and were built on the boughs of the 
Sida, about three feet from the ground. Each contained, in 
a very slightly defined hollow, three long-oval eggs (2.2, by 
13}, inch), of a full bluish-green colour, with a very thick 
and rough chalky coating. Numerous dead fishes, some of 
quite large size, were strewn about here, and the aroma of 
the whole place was decidedly more pungent than agreeable. 
The birds themselves were somewhat shy, and did not admit 
of a very near approach before taking wing. 

Last, and most interesting of all, came the breeding-place 
of the Frigate-birds, Zachypetes minor (Gm.). These fine 
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birds had been noticed while we were wading over the flats, 
soaring high above all the other Sea-fowl, many of them, 
indeed, reduced to mere black specks against the blue sky. 
Extending for more than half a mile along the middle of the 
island was a narrow strip of open land, almost free from the 
usual high grass, and covered chiefly with the Ipomea. 
Here the nests of the Frigate-birds were to be seen in 
clusters or bunches of from five or six to as many as twenty 
together (very rarely singly), and built directly on the 
ground of stalks of grass and Ipome@a, small twigs, &c. The 
average dimensions of each nest were about a foot in height 
by a little more in diameter, though frequently the clusters 
of old nests, which were evidently used for a succession of 
years, formed masses of very considerable size. As in the 
case of the Gannets and Cormorants, the hollow in the nests 
was very slightly defined, and in each was deposited a 
single egg (never more that I could observe), averaging 23} 
by 132 inch, pure white in colour, very thin-shelled, with only 
a ery slight limy coating. A few of the eggs were new- 
laid, and easily recognizable by their delicate and beautiful 
pink tinge; but the great majority were very “ hard-set,” and 
there were a great many young birds in the nests. These, 
when just out of the egg, were quite naked like the young 
Gannets, which they then greatly resembled; when more 
advanced they were covered with a scanty white down, and 
had a conspicuous saddle-shaped band of dark grey feathers 
across the back and scapular region. Nearly all the brood- 
ing birds were females, some of them in quite immature 
dress ; but among them were many fine old cocks, conspicu- 
ous by their deep green-glossed black plumage and scarlet 
throat-pouches. <A few stray Gannets, usually of the white 
species, had taken up their quarters for incubation among 
the Frigate-birds, but were evidently regarded with but little 
favour by the legitimate occupants of the ground. 

The tameness, or rather the indifference, of these birds, 
especially of the females, was most surprising. As one 
walked among the nests, the sitting birds nearest at hand 
merely stretched out their necks, snapped their long slender 
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hooked beaks, and uttered a croak like that of the white 
Gannet, but very much more feeble; while, to obtain the 
ege, it was necessary to push the bird right off the nest, 
when it took wing without any apparent difficulty. The 
birds on the adjoining nests, little more than arm’s length 
distant, meanwhile took absolutely no notice of the intruder. 
The young birds, when of any size, were much more vicious 
than their parents, and energetically resisted any attempt to 
take them up, croaking and snapping sharply with their 
bills. They were much infested with a large species of 
Ixodes, and a flat brown parasitic fly, closely resembling in 
general appearance the well-known Hippobosca equina of 
Europe, was plentiful about the nests, and was to be seen 
running over the feathers of the birds. A large number of 
the eggs were collected and, when boiled hard, turned out 
by no means bad eating; the “ white,” as is the case with 
the eggs of most sea-birds, being quite transparent and 
jelly-like, and the flavour not in the least degree rank or 
disagreeable. 

While wandering about the island, I flushed, out of the 
long grass near the shore, two specimens of a Bittern, in all 
probability Botaurus poicilopterus (Wagl.). A Quail (most 
likely Coturnix pectoralis, Gould), which abounds on all 
the grassy islands hereabout, was also seen, but not by 
myself ; and one or two small Warbler-like birds seen among 
the high grass, which I could not identify, completed the list 
of the birds observed on this occasion. 

There were many recent tracks of Turtle on the sandy 
beach, and in the evening, when the tide began again to re- 
cede, the animals themselves were quite numerous on the reef, 
but were very wary. ‘Two fine specimens were shot, one of 
which was a male weighing quite 200 lbs. Turtles of this sex 
are far less numerous, or at any rate less frequently seen, than 
the other on this coast, and the flesh is so rank as to be 
scarcely eatable, except after a long course of salt provisions. 

The tide had risen sufficiently by 3 p.m. to enable the 
boats to come right up to the beach, thus saving the long 
and trying walk over the reef. As I was by this time nearly 
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tired out from scrambling through the thick high grass under 
a tropical sun, I returned to the ship, greatly pleased with 
the opportunity I had enjoyed of becoming acquainted with 
the interesting bird-life of this out-of-the-way little island. 


Roebuck Bay, N.W. Australia, 
16th September, 1891. 


XX.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connection 
with Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. By the 
Rev. James Srprez, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part V. 


[Concluded from p. 119.] 


VIII.—Tue Witp-rowt, Pevicans, Sea-Birps, Divers, 
AND Extinct SPECIEs. 


Wuen speaking, in the last chapter, of the Waders, it was 
remarked that the physical conditions of Madagascar rendered 
it well fitted to bea home of that Order of birds ; and this is 
equally true of the next Order, according to Dr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s classification, that of the Wild-fowl. As will be 
seen by the tabular List (p. 270), there are ten species of 
Wild Ducks, Dwarf Geese, Diving Ducks, Teal, and Tree- 
Ducks living in this island, and these find appropriate con- 
ditions for their existence, as well as abundant food, in the 
numerous marshes and the many small lakes and meres found 
all over the country, as well as in the extensive lagoons of 
the eastern coast. Two of these Wild-fowl are peculiar 
species, but the rest belong to widely-spread kinds. 

In some parts of the island the Wild Ducks are found in 
vast numbers, especially in the immense swamps which cover 
the greater part of the level country in the Antsihanaka 
province. These mark the former extension of a great lake, 
which in ancient times covered the whole valley, and of which 
the present Lake Alaotra is the still slowly diminishing rem- 
nant. In a journey round the north-western portion of the 


* Reprinted from the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ 1891, with additions 
and corrections by the Author. 
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province in the year 1874, | was much astonished at the 
immense numbers of Water-fowl we saw in every direction. 
Large clouds of them flew overhead as we crossed the marshy 
tracts, almost darkening the air. 

An intelligent native who lived for three or four years in 
Antsihanaka thus describes the bird-life of the Alaotra and 
its neighbourhood :— 

“The birds,” he says, “are exceedingly numerous, but 
those which go in the largest flocks are the Tahia (a Tree- 
Duck) and the Tsiriry (an allied species). These are found 
in great abundance and go in flocks of from three to four 
hundred ; so that at evening, when they settle down along 
the shore, one cannot walk by the water-side, for the ground 
is black with them. Next to these in numbers are the birds 
called Vérontsara (a species of Dwarf Goose) and Sadakély 
(a kind of Duck). These also go in flocks, but in smaller 
numbers, from twenty to thirty together. There are also 
other birds which go in flocks, but do not always remain on 
the lake, visiting it only in the summer and autumn; these 
are called Sama (a species of Flamingo). The Sama is a 
white bird, of beautiful plumage, tinged with light-pink 
shades. It is nearly twice the size of a Heron and stands 
much higher ; it is found in lines along the shore, like a file 
of soldiers, and there it seeks its food. There are also many 
other birds on the Alaotra, such as the Ardsy, the Faralam- 
botra, and the Angaka (all species of Duck), the Otrika 
(a Coot), the Talévana (a Blue Waterhen), the Vorombe- 
mainty (a Heron), the Famdkisifotra (an Ibis), the Miom- 
bonkomana, the Vivy (Lesser Grebe), and the Kitdnotano (the 
name both of a Snipe and a Curlew). The bird called 
Midmbonkomana, when feeding, covers up its head with both 
wings until it has finished.” 

Of the Tsiriry Tree-Duck (Dendrocygna viduata), which 
is common also to Tropical America and to Africa, M. Pollen 
says that “it is extremely plentiful in Madagascar, the Como- 
ros, and the smaller neighbouring islands. At Androntsanga I 
have seen a flock of a hundred of these Ducks on the sea-shore 
among other crowds of aquatic birds. They are very difficult 
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to take by surprise, for they swim and dive with great swift- 
ness, and their flight is extremely rapid. Their piercing and 
whistling cry, uttered constantly when flying, consists of the 
syllables pyswy, pyswy. They attach themselves quickly to 
the places where they are fed; for instance, those kept in 
the Acclimatization Gardens at St. Denis, Réunion, are per- 
fectly free, and do not fail to repair every evening to the 
sea-shore, yet they return every morning to the ponds where 
they are fed.” This bird builds its nest on the hills among 
the grass, and the young are taken to the water as soon as 
hatched. 

The Dwarf Goose, says M. Pollen, has a heavy flight, with 
none of the rapidity of the other Wild-fowl; but it is an 
excellent swimmer and diver, remaining all day on the water, 
except during the great heat, when it perches on the trees. 
These birds are extremely shy, and when alarmed dive imme- 
diately, only to reappear at a considerable distance, so that 
it is very difficult to catch them. Of this bird, however, 
Mr. Cory remarks: “Of all the Ducks I know, it is the 
hardest to shoot, on account of the pace at which it flies.” 
And Mr. W. Wilson also says: ‘ I always thought their 
flight was rapid, anyhow they are very difficult to shoot. 
This bird, apparently known elsewhere as Vorontsara (‘ Hand- 
some-bird’), is more often called at Itasy Tatatstry, and in 
Imérina Voronandriana (‘ Royal-bird’), this latter name 
being probably given on account of the gorgeous markings 
on the neck and body of the bird.” 

Mr. Wilson says: ‘ The Tsiriry is certainly the commonest 
water-bird. On the marshes and ponds near Manandaza I 
have seen as many as 500 together. Probably from the 
swarms of this bird in that district arises its name of Betsiriry 
(‘ Many-Tsiriry ’).” 

Mr. Wilson also remarks: “The Faralambotra, or Red- 
billed Wild Duck, which is perhaps the most tender of all 
the Ducks for eating, is sometimes termed the Sadakély, 
but more probably from ignorance than anything else. This 
bird is specially sought after round Antananarivo for the 
Queen’s table. All Her Majesty’s birds must be shot with 
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small slugs of tron wire, and not with lead, lest by accident 
a little lead swallowed should lead to lead-poisoning ! ”’ 

Mr. Cowan mentions that the numerous meres in the 
valley of Ihdsy (bara) are the favourite haunts of Herons, 
Ducks, Grebes, and Rails. In an interesting paper by Mr. 
Baron in the ‘ Annual,’ vi. p. 92, he has given a list of no less 
than thirty-four aquatic birds (by their native names) found 
on the Alaotra lake in Antsihanaka; of these nearly half are 
still undescribed and cannot at present be identified. In the 
little museum at the L. M. S. College at Antananarivo there 
is, among other Malagasy birds’ eggs, a series of fifteen eggs 
from Antsihanaka, chiefly of Water-fowl on the Alaotra. 

As for the native names of these Wild-fowl, many of them 
seem to be imitative of their screaming cry, as Angaka and 
Akiky (Meller’s Duck), Rahaky (Red-billed Duck), Voron- 
koika (Dwarf Goose), and Tsiriry and Vivy. Other names 
refer to their appearance, as Fotsiélatra, ‘‘ White Wings” 
(Red-billed Duck) * ; Vérontsara, “ Handsome-bird” (Dwarf 
Goose), which is also called Maroampinga, “ Many Shields,” 
and Séafify, ‘‘ Handsome-cheeks” (?) (this latter is also a 
name of the Hottentot Teal) ; and Maheriloéha, “ Strong- 
headed ” (a Diving Duck). Some names of the Red Wild 
Duck seem to refer to its apparently bare appearance, for 
one means “ Moulting”’ and another “ Plucked.” Many 
other names are obscure, at least with our present knowledge 
of provincial Malagasy. 

Before concluding this section I will add the following 
note, kindly given me by Mr. W. Wilson :—- 

“One of the smaller Ducks which frequent Lake Itasy is 
known by the Queen’s gamekeepers near Antananarivo as the 
Tafiotra, but at Itasy it goes by the name of Andrandra [it 
is probably the Thalassornis leuconota|. It is a rather small 
Duck, of a reddish-brown colour, somewhat mottled with black 
on the breast, with a funny ‘dumpy’ appearance. It is not 
difficult to procure. The natives tell me that the female bird 

* Mr. W. Wilson says: ‘ The name of Fdtstélatra is at Itasy confined 


to the small Duck which is known as the Aintokély or Sadakely, but 
never given to any other, to my knowledge.” 
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experiences some difficulty in the laying of her eggs, which 
are very large in proportion to the size of her body. Indeed, 
the passage of the egg is said to make the bird faint and 
become unconscious (¢orana). If found just at this time she 
may be taken off her nest with the hand. On account of 
this peculiarity this bird is fady, or tabooed, by all native 
women, who think that they would experience a similar diffi- 
culty in child-birth were they to eat the bird.” 

Mr. Mackay also says: “The Tafiotra lays the largest egg 
of any fowl on the Alaotra. It is generally known as the 
Adaladala (‘ Foolish one’), as it does not fly away until one 
is very near it, and it is consequently very easily shot. They 
are generally fat and plump and very good eating (our own 
experience). General report says that it is torana (faint) 
when laying its eggs. One man, however, denied this to me 
with some vehemence.” 


The three families of the ninth Order of birds, including 
the Frigate-birds, Tropic-birds, and Pelicans proper, are all 
represented in Madagascar, although, the first two of these 
being oceanic birds, it might be more correct to say around 
the great island. 

Little seems to have been observed in Madagascar of the 
two species of Tropic-bird. In habits and appearance they 
probably do not differ from the other species of this widely- 
spread oceanic bird. No native name, so far as at present 
known, has been given either to them or to the Frigate-bird. 

The third family of this Order includes one Pelican, one 
Darter, one Cormorant, and a Gannet. 

The African Cormorant is frequently seen on the rivers of 
the west coast, perched on the dead branches of the trees on 
the river banks. Here it watches the surface of the water, 
darting down like an arrow on any fish that may appear. It 
is not at all shy, and so can easily be approached near enough 
to be shot. But it is quite different when the bird is on the 
water, for it swims and dives rapidly, remaining a long time 
under the surface. The Sakalava give this bird the name of 
Rénivoday, i. e. “ Mother (or Guardian) -of-Crocodiles,” for 
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they insist that it acts as a sentinel for these reptiles. They 
say that when one of the birds is seen perched on a tree by 
the river, one is certain to see, not far off, a number of croco- 
diles. Other and similar names for this bird are Sakai- 
zamboay, ‘‘ Crocodiles’-friend” ; and Arondovy, “ Guardian- 
of-the-enemy,” ¢.e. the crocodile, the enemy par excellence, 
and the most feared of all the living creatures in the island. 
It is also termed Vérompisdky, which probably means the 
“ Bird-that-takes(prey)-from-the-water ”; and Faméfakangaty, 
“ Shell-breaker ”’*. 

As to the Darter, it is a curious fact that the Madagascar 
species is the same as that found in India, and is different 
from that of Africa (Plotus levaillanti), an example of Ori- 
ental affinities of which the Malagasy avifauna furnishes 
so many illustrations. In habits, food, and habitat the 
Darter resembles the Cormorant already described, except 
that it is more shy, is swifter in flight, and dives more 
adroitly. It also shares the name of Rénivoay with its cousin. 
As described in their English name, the Darters have re- 
markably long and flexible necks, with which they dart upon 
their finny prey. They usually sit solitarily, with the neck 
bent into the shape of an 8, but there are always some others 
not far off. On getting a fish the Darters throw it up into 
the air and catch it by the head, which is devoured first. 

In the previous chapter, when treating of the [bises, it was 
noticed that the word Manarana appears to be a generic 
name applied to several different species. Mr. W. Wilson 
remarks :— 

“] have never known this name applied to any other bird 
but the Cormorant ; certainly, at Itasy and in the whole of 
the district 20 miles round the lake, the name is given 
only to this one bird, which sits all day long on some con- 
venient rock or branch of an overhanging tree, watching 
for the small fishes, which are always abundant in the shal- 
lower parts of the lake. These birds and their cousins, 
the Snake-necks, or Darters, always throw the fishes they 

* The Angaty is a black spiral freshwater shell, Welanatria johnsoni, 
E. A. Smith, P. Z.-S. 1882, p. 383. 
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catch high up into the air, in order to ‘bolt’ them head 
foremost. The Cormorant is a regular ‘gorger’ (hence 
probably its name) and is easily shot, being seldom found 
with a partially empty stomach. It is not difficult to rear it 
in captivity, but it lives exclusively on fish.” 

As to the Gannet, M. Grandidier says that it is seen in 
parties of from eight to ten birds, fishing together ; but it is 
often attacked by the Lesser Frigate-bird and compelled to 
disgorge its prey for the benefit of the more powerful bird. 
These Gannets make their nests and rear their young in all 
the smaller islands of the neighbouring seas. 


Although in the last-mentioned Order there are, as we 
have seen, several species of oceanic birds, the tenth Order, 
according to Dr. R. B. Sharpe’s classification, is that of Sea- 
birds proper, and includes nearly a score of widely-spread 
and powerfully-winged species belonging to the Terns, 
the Noddies, the Gulls, aud the Petrels. Of these little need 
be here said, because, in the first place, not much has been 
noted with respect to their habits; and also because there 
is little, if anything, in which they differ from the Sea-birds 
which are found all over the world, and which have been 
described in so many books of travel and natural history. 

The Roseate Tern is said to be very common on the islets 
and shoals of Cargados in the Indian Ocean; the Greater 
Tern is found in great numbers in the smaller islands, as 
Aldabra, Tromelin, Juan da Nova, and others ; the Panayan 
Tern appears to be very rare in Madagascar waters ; while 
the Noddy is said to come by thousands to roost in the cliffs 
and rocks of Réunion at certain seasons. Mr. Cory informs 
me that “one of the Terns (grey, with a black head and 
coral feet and bill) is very common in Imérina. There are 
great numbers even in a pond close to Ambohimanga, where 
I have shot them.” It is also very common all round Itasy, 
a lake nearly in the centre of Madagascar (150 miles from 
the sea), where it is known by the name of Aaonkaona, a 
word which means a howl, yelp, or cry. All these birds are 
known by the Sakalava under the general name of Sambe, 
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which M. Pollen affirms to be the same as the Malagasy 
word sambo (ship), and refers to their being seen, like ships, 
far out at sea. Iam, however, rather disposed to think that 
the two words are not identical, but I have no other solu- 
tion to offer. 

As will be seen by the tabular List (p. 272), about a dozen 
Gulls and nine species of Petrel have been met with in the 
seas surrounding Madagascar, but it is difficult to give their 
exact number and names without a much more intimate 
knowledge of the coast-line of the whole island than is yet 
available to naturalists. The Dusky-headed Gull is found 
not only on the coast, but far in the interior, as on the Lake 
Alaotra in Antsihainaka and the River Mangoky. Another 
Gull has been shot in the neighbourhood of Antananarivo. 
The common name for the Gulls which visit Itasy is Holo- 
koloka, descriptive, say some, of the peculiar ery they utter, 
although it may be descriptive of their habits, as it means 
“crafty, trickish, guileful.” 


The last Order of birds, that of the Divers, will not detain 
us even so long as the one just noticed, as it only contains 
one species found in Madagascar. ‘This is a form of Lesser 
Grebe, or Dabchick, which appears to be almost identical 
with the bird found over Europe, Africa, and part of Asia. 
It is very common wherever there are pools or any piece 
of fresh water, where it may be seen swimming, diving down 
at any alarm, to reappear in a minute or two at a con- 
siderable distance. It is known to the Malagasy by the 
name of Vivy, which is probably imitative of its plaintive 
little ery. (Dendrocygna viduata is also known by this 
name in the north-west of the island.) This Grebe is also 
called Voromboatavo, i.e. ‘ Gourd-bird,” but why I cannot 
say. 


Our review of the birds indigenous to Madagascar, and 
still to be found throughout its forests and plains and its 
rivers and sea-coasts, is now completed; but a few words 
may be added as to two or three species of birds now extinct, 
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but which, at no very distant period, scoured its plains, and 
must have been very prominent and striking members of its 
avifauna. 

It was in the year 1850 that a very large bird’s egg and 
some fragments of bones were first discovered by a M. Abadie 
in the southern part of Madagascar, and excited great interest 
among naturalists. Subsequently other eggs were found, 
and in 1868 M. Grandidier discovered in the marshy soil at 
Ambolintsatrana, on the west coast of Madagascar, the tibia, 
femur, toe-bones, and some vertebre of a bird, corresponding 
in size with the fragments previously obtained, and evidently, 
from their proximity, belonging to the bird which laid these 
great eggs. It became clear from the shape and struc- 
ture of these portions of the skeleton that they were parts of 
a bird allied to the Ostrich, and still more nearly to the Moa 
or Dinornis of New Zealand. The egg is remarkable as far 
exceeding in size any previously known egg, for the longer 
axis is no less than 12} inches, with a smaller axis of 93 
inches ; while the size of the largest known Ostrich egg is 
only 6§ inches by 5 inches. In capacity this Madagascar 
egg is therefore equal to six Ostrich eggs and to 150 average- 
sized Hen’s eggs. This egg, however, does not appear to 
have been laid by the largest of known Jdirds, living or ex- 
tinct, for the leg- and toe-bones are not so long as those of 
the New-Zealand bird, which was, so far as our present in- 
formation goes, the most gigantic of all feathered creatures*. 

This Madagascar bird, which was named by Isidore Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire 4pyornis, appears to have been about as large 
as the largest Ostrich, but with extremely massive leg- and 
toe-bones, so that it was probably endowed with great speed 
on foot, but, like all the Struthiones, would be incapable of 
flight. No complete skeleton has yet been discovered, and 
we still know nothing of the form of the cranium and of the 
vertebrze of the neck. Enough, however, has been ascertained 
from the other bones to enable it to be said that the Apyornis 

* So far as the evidence at present available allows us to judge, the 


Madagascar bird did not exceed 6 ft. 6 in. in height, while the Moas 
varied from 8 ft. 2 in. to 9 ft, 10 in, 
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maximus was allied to the Dinornis and the Apteryx, “although 
it is distinguished from them by profound differences of in- 
ternal organization, amongst others by the presence of highly 
developed air-passages, which allowed the air to penetrate 
into the thigh-bones.” 

M. Grandidier also discovered the bones of two other and 
smaller species of A¢pyornis, one of the height of a Cassowary, 
and the other as large as a Bustard, so that it is probable that 
there were several species of this ancient genus formerly 
living m Madagascar. Most of the eggs of the largest species 
have been found in a small district in the extreme south-east 
corner of the island, between the River Mandréry and a 
promontory called Andrahdmby. In this neighbourhood 
fragments of the eggs are said to be easily obtained, but perfect. 
eggs are very rare and command a large price in Europe. 
Another specimen, described by Mr. G. Rowley, was found at 
Mananjara, on the south-east coast, at a depth of 45 feet, i 
a hill of ferruginous clay, by some natives who were digging 
for iron-ore. As these remains have thus been discovered at 
three different points on the southern coast of Madagascar, 
there can be little doubt that systematic exploration would 
reveal much more numerous relics of this big bird as well as 
of its eggs. 

It is not at present possible to say exactly at what period 
these great Malagasy birds became extinct, but M. Grandidier 
believes that they were existing at a very recent epoch, since 
their remains are found in the newest formations, and that 
therefore they have been living during the period since man 
has inhabited Madagascar. 


— XXI.—WNotes on the Caprimulgide. By Ernst Harterr. 


(Plate VI.) 
Aurnoucu the Cypselide and Caprimulgide are, in my 
opinion, somewhat allied families, and, in a systematic 
arrangement, should be placed near together, there can 
hardly be found a greater difference than in the dull and 
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simple coloration of the plumage of the Swifts, mostly very 
constant and liable to little variation, and the beautiful and 
richly coloured plumage of the Goatsuckers, varying in most 
of the species to a certain extent, and, in some cases, more 
than in almost any other family of birds. The colours of 
the Caprimulgidee are, as a rule, highly protective, and, 
as in other similar cases (for instance, Alauda, Galerita, &c.), 
vary much according to the surroundings, and especially 
in relation to the soil. So, as a rule, we find yellow, buff, 
and isabelline-coloured species in sandy deserts and desert- 
hke localities, darker species in more wooded countries, and 
richly coloured ones in tropical forests. But even the same 
species varies much, according to the soil that it frequents, 
and therefore several species readily form more or less well- 
defined local races, often well worthy of subspecific rank. 
In many cases, of course, as usual, we do not understand the 
reasons why a certain form is differentiated, because we have 
so little knowledge of the influence of climate, the amount of 
rainfall, the surroundings, and the food. Still more puzzling 
are several other forms, because they undoubtedly occur in 
reddish and brownish or greyish phases, apparently indepen- 
dent of locality and age, as is the case with certain Owls, 
also birds of nocturnal habits. 

Before an author writes about any group of birds he should 
make himself acquainted with their seasonal changes of 
plumage; and this I have tried to do as regards the Goat- 
suckers, but have unexpectedly found it very difficult. C. L. 
Brehm and also Naumann, whose statements generally stand 
like stone and iron, both assert that the Common Goat- 
sucker moults twice in the year—the first time before it 
leaves Europe, and the second in its winter-quarters. All 
subsequent writers that touch upon the question at all also 
state that a double moult takes place. Until lately I had no 
reason to doubt this assertion, as the specimens of Capri- 
mulgus that I have shot in Germany during the migration in 
autumn were, so far as I can remember, all without white 
tips to the lateral rectrices—a character which, according to 
the authors named above, is that of young specimens as well 
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as that of the adult bird after the summer moult. During my 
recent investigations, however, I have come to consider it very 
improbable that there really exists an entire summer moult 
in the Caprimulgidze, as several specimens which I have 
examined seem to disprove its existeuce. Correspondence 
with several good field-ornithologists in my own country 
and personal inguiries among a number of my English 
friends have not satisfied me; at least nobody could ‘state 
that he had undoubtedly observed a ¢otal moult. For the 
present, therefore, I must leave tliis question open, but I 
hope to be able to solve it during the current year. What I 
now believe is, that the Goatsuckers moult very slowly, hike 
all birds which depend greatly on their powers of flight im 
procuring food; that there is no time to moult the wing- 
and tail-feathers between the breeding-season and their de- 
parture; that they do not moult them during their voyage 
to the south, and that therefore (though they may change 
parts of the body-plumage in Ewrope) they moult the quills 
and rectrices during their absence from Kurope—so that only 
one moult takes place in a year. I should be extremely de- 
lighted if ornithologists could give me some evidence of the 
truth of this supposition or disprove it. 

In working at the Caprimulgide in the British Museum I 
have had before me grand materials, as will be seen from the 
lists of specimens in the ‘ Catalogue of Birds’; but, besides 
these, I have tried to see as many specimens as possible of 
rare species and of such forms as are not represented in the 
British Museum, especially types and typical specimens. 
Herein I have been greatly assisted by Mr. F. A. Allen, 
Freiherr H. von Berlepsch, Messrs. J. Bittikofer, H. Dresser, 
R. Hertwig, Alfred Newton, Th. Pleske, O. Salvin, J. Stelz- 
mann, Count Salvadori, Mr. Walter Rothschild, Mr. H. See- 
bohm, Canon Tristram, and others, who have rendered me 
most valuable help. 

Having said thus much, I will proceed to give remarks. 
upon certain obscure points as regards some of the species of 
this difficult group. 
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(1) CarrimuLcus EvRoPa#us and its allies. 

The Common Goatsucker is spread over Europe generally 
and the south-western parts of Siberia. There is no differ- 
ence in plumage between specimens from various parts of 
Europe, except in the extreme east, where the plumage be- 
comes paler and the dark markings less bold. If we proceed 
further to the east, to Kastern Persia, the Oxus, Afghanistan, 
and North-western India, we find this form more developed 
and more pronounced, so that specimens from these localities 
form a subspecies, Caprimulgus unwint of Hume. This 
form seems to be very distinct, if it is compared with speci- 
mens of C. europeus from Western Europe, but it is con- 
nected with the latter by a perfect series of intermediate 
forms. Therefore it is only possible to regard C. unwini as a 
paler and smaller subspecies of C. europeus, but it is not 
desirable to name any of the intermediate forms also, as 
there is no constancy among them. No advantage can be 
gained by naming such ill-defined intermediate forms as are 
connected with both extremes by an unbroken series. 

The Caprimulgus europeus unwint, as I shall call this 
eastern form, is found in Eastern Persia, Afghanistan, the 
Northern Panjab, parts of Turkestan, and far into the East. It 
wanders south in winter to Sindh, and probably to Arabia. 

Besides this well-known race there is another almost un- 
known form in Central Asia, 2. e. the Caprimulgus plumipes of 
Prjevalski (Rowl. Orn. Mise. 1. p. 158). Through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Pleske, I have had the opportunity of examining 
one of Prjevalski’s typical specimens of this bird from Mon- 
golia and two perfectly similar specimens from Turkestan. 
It is a very distinct form, of a rufous-buff, or even sandy- 
rufous, colour, with narrow streaks of black along the crown, 
and with broad and regular pale rufous bands across the 
inner webs of the primaries. Comparison of a large material, 
however, shows that these characters are less constant 
than the first impression induces one to think. There 
are specimens of C. unwini that approach C. plumipes, and 
some of the latter that somewhat point to C. europeus. 
Therefore it seems preferable to consider C. plumipes as 
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another subspecies of C. ewropeus, but by no means inter- 
mediate between the latter and C. unwini. Besides the 
specimens of C. plumipes from Mongolia and Tschinas in 
Turkestan, from the St. Petersburg Museum, I have before 
me one from Kandahar, in Afghanistan, and one from the 
Dolan district, about thirty miles from Yarkand, collected by 
Dr. Scully. The latter specimen, which is as unmistakable as 
that from Kandahar, is mentioned in ‘Stray Feathers’ (iv. 
p- 183) under the name of Caprimulgus egyptius; but a 
footnote by the editor clearly indicates that be was very 
uncertain about this identification, and there is no doubt 
that the mistake only happened from want of specimens 
of the true C. egyptius. Although in the coloration of 
the upper surface C. plumipes has a faint resemblance to 
C. egyptius, it can never be mistaken for that bird, the white 
(not pale rufous) bands or sinuations on the inner webs of the 
primaries and the quite different dark markings of the upper 
surface being sufficient to distinguish the latter. 

But other Goatsuckers are found in Turkestan. The true 
Caprimulgus egyptius occurs in the sandy plains of the 
north-western districts, as C. arenicolor of Severtzoff (types 
examined) is exactly similar to African specimens of this 
species. 

The pale C. europeus unwini, as before mentioned, is not 
rare in several parts of Turkestan. The C. e. pallidus, 
Severtz., is the same as C. e, unwini, but among Severtzoft’s 
specimens is at least one that is intermediate between C. e. 
unwini and C. e. plumipes. 

But these are not the only Caprimulgidee which inhabit 
Turkestan, as I have before me two specimens from the 
St. Petersburg Museum that are undistinguishable from dark 
western specimens of C. ewropeus! I have, however, reason 
to belicve that this latter is not resident in Turkestan, but 
only occurs there as a wanderer, perhaps from 8.W. Siberia. 
In Siberia probably both C. ewropeus and C. e. unwini are 
found breeding, althongh, of course, not in the same 
localities, the former being most likely met with more to 
the north and in the forests. C.e. unwini seems to grade into 
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C. e. plumipes, as a specimen from Chami in Mr. Seebohm’s 
collection somewhat points to the latter. More material is 
wanted in order to determine the areas of the several forms 
of Caprimulgus in Central and Northern Asia. 


(2) CapRIMULGUS LENTIGINOSUS, Smith. 

When I wrote the ‘ Catalogue of the Birds in the Sencken- 
berg Museum at Frankfort,’ I believed Caprimulgus tri- 
stigma, Rupp., to be a distinct species, and expressed my 
opinion to that effect in a footnote on page 120. But I had 
no specimen of the South-African C. lentiginosus to compare 
with it at the time, and judged only from the descriptions of the 
latter. After comparing Riippell’s type with the specimens of 
C. lentiginosus from South Africa in the British Museum, there 
can be no doubt that they are identical. The wings of the 
specimens in the British Museum vary from 7°2 to 7°6 inches, 
that of the type of Rippell’s C. tristigma measures 7°5 inches, 
The white spots on the primaries vary in size, and sometimes 
disappear on the third primary. Some specimens have large 
white spots on the outer rectrices, others are without them, 
the latter probably being the females. 


(3) Caprimuteus Eximius. (Plate VI.) 

Plate VI. represents one of the most beautiful species 
of the genus Caprimulgus, the rare and very little known 
C. eximius. The figure is taken from a typical specimen in 
the Frankfort Museum. Three specimens were brought home 
by the earliest ornithological explorer of Abyssinia, Riippell. 
The species has been described and very badly figured in 
Temminck’s ‘ Planches Coloriées.’ There, and in Riippell’s 
‘Systematische Uebersicht,’ Sennaar is given as its habitat. 
Absolutely nothing is known about the exact locality and the 
habits of this species. Herr Erckel, Riippell’s collector during 
his second voyage, has kindly informed me that the specimeus 
were killed in 1823 or 1824 by Hey, Ruppell’s collector 
during his first voyage, probably near the Bahr el Abiad, 
in Upper Nubia. There can be no doubt that this is a bird 
which inhabits desert or desert-like countries, for its colour 
is a beautiful adaptation to the yellow sands of the desert. 
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The species has never been procured since. Two specimens 
are at the Frankfort Museum and one at Leyden. 


(4) Caprimutevs asiaticus, Lath. 
There is a very large series of this species in the British 
Museum: I have seen many more, and I brought several with 
me from India. Very exact descriptions of it are given in 
Legge’s ‘ Birds of Ceylon.’ This author states that the 
female has the spots on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quills buff, in 
some examples wanting altogether. Unless a great many speci- 
mens collected by the most reliable collectors are wrongly 
sexed, which cannot be supposed, this statement is not quite 
correct. I cannot distinguish the sexes in quite adult 
examples, and I have never seen a specimen without any 
spots on the quills. The white terminal patches to the outer 
tail-feathers vary in extent and are often not pure white; but 
this does not seem to be a sign of immaturity, nor is it peculiar 
to the male; to judge from the material that I have been 
able to examine, it is merely individual variation. Speci- 
mens from drier and more sandy districts are much paler 
and more isabelline than those from wooded countries ; 
but it is not possible to separate these local forms. Oates 
(B. Burm. ii. p. 18) has suggested that C. tamaricis might 
be identical with C. asiaticus; but this is not the case. 
C. tamaricis of Tristram is identical with C. nubicus, Licht., 
and C. infuscatus of Riippell, as has been already stated by 
Blanford in the ‘ Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia,’ p. 336. 
This I have been able to verify by examining the types 

of these authors. 


(5) Caprimuteous arrinis, Horsf. 

It has been admitted (cf. Salvadori, Ucc. Borneo, p. 116) 
that C. affinis occurs in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Timor, and 
Lombock. <A careful comparison of specimens from all the 
above-named localities has convinced me that they really be- 
long to one species. But considerable doubts have existed as 
to whether C. arundinaceus, Jacq. & Pucher. (Voy. Pole Sud, 
Ois. p. 93), the “Engoulevent des Roseaux” of Hombron 
and Jacquinot (figured pl. 21. fig. 2), is a distinct species. I 
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have not been able to examine the type in the Paris Museum, 
but the figure splendidly represents a female of C. affinis. 
It is true that the white patch on the throat seems to be 
extended too far in the middle, but this often occurs in 
skins if the feathers are a little displaced. It is also to be 
noted that Motley procured C. affinis at Banjermassing, the 
locality whence the type of C. arundinaceus came. Two very 
closely allied forms are seldom found in the same district. 

Recently Dr. A. B. Meyer (Sitzungsber. u. Abhandl. Ges. 
Isis, 1884) has described as a new species C. fabert from 
West Sumatra. The author admits that his C. faberi closely 
resembles the figure of C. arundinaceus, but proceeds to point 
out some differences. These differences, however, cannot 
serve to distinguish the Sumatran form specifically. First, 
regarding the habitat: this has little value, since I find 
that a specimen from Sumatra is undistinguishable from 
C. affinis from other localities. The darker coloration of the 
upper surface in the supposed new species (C. faberi) is of 
no consequence, since rather dark and rather pale specimens 
occur in the same localities, as the series in the British 
Museum and several other specimens which I have seen 
clearly show. The lower abdomen and under tail-coverts in 
C. affinis are always uniform, the bands on the inner webs of 
the outer tail-feathers being occasionally absent on the inner 
margin in females from several localities (Lombock, Celebes). 
The minute and careful description of C. faberi clearly indi- 
eates that it is a female. The greatest value seems to be 
attached to the presence of wing-patches. I must, however, 
remark that several females before me have no spot on the 
outer web of the second primary, while others from the same 
locality have it well developed. ‘Therefore there is no doubt 
in my mind that C. arundinaceus and C. faberi both belong 
to C. affinis. 


(6) CaPpRIMULGUS ALBoNnoTATUs and C. MACRURUS. 
The close resemblance of C. macrurus to C. albonotatus has 


already been mentioned by A. O. Hume and E. W. Oates 
(B. Burmah, ii. p. 20). The latter has made the following 
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remarks :—‘ The ‘ Large Bengal Nightjar’ is very similar to 
the ‘Malay Nightjar, and is liable to be confounded with it. 
The two species, in fact, grade into each other with respect 
to size, and had I more birds available for examination I 
should probably be led to unite them.” If one compares a 
real C. macrurus from Malacca, Sumatra, or Java with 
specimens of C. a/bonotatus from N.W. India, he is easily 
convinced that they are two totally different species. _But 
comparing a series of several dozens of each from the above- 
named localities he will make the remark that they vary 
much in colour ; and on comparing a good series of birds from 
Tenasserim, Burmah, and Assam he will see that in the latter 
localities many intermediate phases occur, so that if is 
impossible to draw an exact line between the two forms. Still 
the extremes are very differeut, and therefore I am not pre- 
pared to follow one of the two ways which are the only 
possible ones, as Mr. Hume thinks (‘Stray Feathers,’ 1878, 
ii. p. 257, note), and which also Mr. Oates seems to regard 
as the only possible ones, 7. e. either to unite them under 
one name or to keep them up as two different species, but I 
shall treat them as subspecifically distinct. IfI were to unite 
them under one specific name, no doubt many subsequent 
writers would correct me and point out the differences 
between the two forms; and if I separated them specifically 
I should probably be corrected by those who have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing very large series from different countries 
and seeing how they run into each other. In treating C. albo- 
notatus as a subspecies of C. macrurus, I believe that I do 
full justice to the fact that there are two forms which, in a 
large area, where their habitats come together, form inter- 
mediate links, and cannot therefore be regarded as “ good” 
species. Not only are the Australian specimens, as Oates 
justly mentions, very small, but all those from the islands 
(Java, New Britain, Aru Islands, &c.) are as small as those 
from Australia. I shall therefore call the southern form 
C. macrurus, Horsf., and the Indian race C. macrurus albo- 
notatus (Tick.). 

Specimens of C. macrurus from North Borneo are very 
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dark and small, and in the skins in the British Museum the 
narrow line running along the gape, which is more or less 
buffish in typical C. macrurus, is somewhat obvious and 
whitish. On account of these facts the bird inhabiting 
North Borneo was distinguished by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe 
under the name of C. salvadorii. Afterwards, when Mr. 
Everett had sent more specimens, Dr. Sharpe admitted the 
close resemblance of his C. salvadorii to C. macrurus, and 
now that more materials are available I believe that he does 
not insist on its specific distinctness, Comparing the series of 
specimens from North Borneo with the very large series of 
C. macrurus from other localities, I find it impossible to 
separate them. Specimens from Waigiou and Aru are per- 
fectly similar to those from North Borneo ; they belong to 
the very dark blackish island-form. 

Again, specimens from the foot of the Himalayas, espe- 
cially those from Nepal, differ from typical C. albonotatus 
from the plains in their brighter colours and more frequent 
dark markings, but are not so dark as C. macrurus. This 
may be due to the different and more covered soil rather 
than to the climate. They might, without much objec- 
tion, be separated as a subspecies—C. nipalensis, Hodgs. 
(nom. nud.), but nothing can be gained by distinguishing 
such slightly differentiated and restricted forms. Indeed, 
this form from the mountains may be regarded as inter- 
mediate between the true C. a/bonotatus and C. macrurus. 


(7) CarrRiMuLeus iINnpIcus and C, soraKa. 

Mr. Hume, in several places in ‘Stray Feathers,’ has 
pointed out that the so-called C. indicus and C. jotaka are 
closely allied, and that almost all the distinguishing characters 
fail if large series are compared. He has therefore admitted 
(‘Stray Feathers, 1878, i. pp. 56, 57) that he was unable to 
discover an absolute distinction between the two, and that 
they might be merely races of one species. In vol. xi. of 
‘Stray Feathers,’ however, he says that he believes that their 
notes are different. Oates, in vol. u. of the ‘ Birds of 
British Burmah,’ p. 21, also gives evidence of the close 
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affinity of the supposed species, but states that the size is 
different, and that the white on the tail-feathers in the male 
is terminal in C. indicus, but subterminal in C. jotaka, and 
that the females can only be separated by size. The cha- 
racter of the white spots to the tail-feathers being terminal 
or subterminal fails entirely on examination of the series now 
in the British Museum. As regards size, it is quite obvious 
that specimens from Japan and the Himalayas are very much 
larger than those from South India and Ceylon, the latter 
also being less rufous and very greyish. From what I had 
seen before I never thought it probable that these forms 
would run into each other; but after studying the grand 
series now before me I must confess that intermediate stages 
are common in India, and that therefore the large bird and 
the small are merely forms of one widely spread species, the 
smaller one being worthy of subspecific rank. 

As regards the name C. indicus, Lath., there is no doubt 
that in ‘Jerd. Il. Ind. Orn.’ it is first used for one of these 
forms ; but it is not possible to decide whether Latham’s bird 
was the large form from the Himalayas or the smaller, 
because Lady Impey, from whom he got the bird, had many 
forms from the Himalayas (such as Lophophorus impeyanus, 
among others), while others were apparently from the plains, 
The next oldest name is C. cinerascens of Vieillot. Vieillot 
only gives India as the habitat, and his description is not 
sufficient to decide which form he meant, although he pro- 
bably intended the smaller one. Hodgson’s name, C. saturatior, 
no doubt apples to the Nepal bird, but it is a nomen nudum. 
The first uname published with description and plates of 
both sexes, and about which there can be no doubt whatever 
that it refers to the large form, is C. yotaka, Temm. et Schleg. 
(Faun. Jap., Aves, p. 37, pls. 41, 42), and the first name 
referring to the smaller form from Ceylon is C. kelaarti. I 
therefore think it most convenient, and also right, according 
to the rules of nomenclature, to adopt as the specific 
name of this bird C. jotaka, and to regard the South-Indian 
small and grey form as a subspecies of it, which I shall call 
C. jotaka kelaarti. The name C. indicus should be dropped 
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altogether ; it possibly refers to some of the intermediate 
forms, but the description is so meagre that this is merely a 
probability. C. jotaka ranges from Hastern Siberia through 
Japan, China, Cochin China, Burmah, and along the Hima- 
layas ; it becomes smaller and paler in India, smallest in the 
south of the Indian peninsuia and in Ceylon, where it becomes 
typical C. kelaarti. The forms between the large and dark 
C.jotaka and the small and pale C. kelaarti cannot be distin- 
guished, there being no permanent form between them, but 
an unbroken series of connecting links. The extreme forms, 
however, are very different, and therefore must be subspeci- 
fically distinguished. Stragglers or regular migrants occur 
very far south in the Malayan and Papuan Islands. The 
specimen from Penang mentioned by Salvadori (Orn. Papu- 
asia, 1. p.531), and noted on the label as being compared and 
found identical with the type of C. melanopogon, is a specimen 
of C. jotaka of the larger and darker form. It was probably 
a wanderer from Burmah. ‘Therefore C. melanopogon is a 
synonym of C. jotaka. 


(8) CarRIMULGUS CONCRETUS. 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe (P. Z. 8. 1875, pp. 100, 101) has 
already shown that C. borneensis is identical with C. concretus. 
Some specimens are without the large white spots on the outer 
rectrices, and as they are apparently adult individuals there is 
hardly any doubt that they are females, though, unfortunately, 
they are not sexed. In its coloration this Goatsucker very 
much resembles the smaller species of Lyncornis, and there- 
fore G. R. Gray, in his ‘ Hand-list,’ placed it in the genus 
Lyncornis ; but a close examination shows that it is not a 
Lyncornis. In fact it is inseparable from Caprimulgus, 
though it must be admitted that the toes are rather short 
and powerful. This character does not seem to be sufficient 
to establish a new genus, but, at the same time, fresh speci- 
mens of this species require to be studied. 


(9) Genus ANTROsTOMUS. | 
T have not been able to find a satisfactory generic distinc- 
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tion between the American species generally placed in the 
genus Antrostomus and the species of Caprimulgus from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and Madagascar. ‘This 
statement is not surprising, nor is it new, as several good orni- 
thologists—Sclater, Baird, Lawrence, and Ridgway, among 
others—have remarked the same before ; but, in spite of their 
own acknowledgments, most of these authors have continued 
to use the name Antrostomus. There is, however, no reason 
to retain the name for a genus which has no value whatever. 

Caprimulgus carolinensis, the type of the genus Antro- 
stomus, has, singularly enough, lateral filaments to the rictal 
bristles, but in every other respect it is so entirely similar to 
Caprimulgus rufus and other forms that it would be absurd 
to separate it generically from them on account of these small 


filaments. 


(10) CaprimuLcus MAcRomystax, Wagl. 

When I began to work on the American Caprimulgide 
in the British Museum, Mr. Salvin called my special 
attention to Caprimulgus macromystax, poorly described 
in the ‘Isis’ from a tailless specimen in the Munich 
Museum. From various notes by Sclater and Salvin, and 
from the descriptions in Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway’s 
‘North-American Birds,’ and Ridgway’s ‘Manual N. A. B.,’ 
it appeared to me that the form called Antrostomus macro- 
mystax by the American authors was probably not the 
same as that so called by English ornithologists. Professor 
R. Hertwig has been kind enough to lend me the type of 
C. macromystax, and this has enabled me (although the speci- 
men is in poor condition) to ascertain easily enough that the 
specimens in the British Museum are correctly named, and 
further that they are identical with Antrostomus vociferus 
arizone of Brewster. The latter is well described in the 
‘Auk,’ and is a very recognizable subspecies, although con- 
nected with Caprimulgus vociferus by intermediate forms. It 
must be called Caprimulgus vociferus macromystax (Wagl.) if 
trinomials are used. 

The Antrostomus macromystar, Baird, Ridgway, &c. (nec 
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Wagl., Scl., &c.), is quite different, and at once distinguished 
from C. vociferus and its forms by the shape of the silky white 
tips to the outer rectrices, which are similar to those in 
Caprimulgus sericeocaudatus, a very distinct form from South 
America. As it has no name I propose to call it Caprimulgus 
salvini. 


(11) Genus Hypropsauts. 


The group of Goatsuckers with elongated tail-feathers show 
great variety in the form of the rectrices, which is different 
in almost every species. Some species have the outer rectrices 
extremely elongated, others the central and lateral rectrices 
moderately elongated, others, again, the central rectrices 
moderately elongated and the lateral much elongated, while in 
the African Scotornis only the central rectrices are elongated. 
If the American species of this group are associated in one 
genus, there remains no reason whatever to distinguish the 
African Scotornis generically. But probably it would not 
meet with general agreement among the authorities on’ 
African ornithology if Scotornis were united with the American 
Hydropsalis. Therefore I believe it will be more convenient 
to divide these birds into three groups, which are easily 
recognizable as follows :— 

I. Lateral rectrices extremely elongated, the rectrices be- 
coming gradually shorter to the middle, the central ones 
shortest ; upper tail-coverts short. This is Macropsalis, and 
contains MW, lyra, M. forcipata, and M. segmentata. 

II. Lateral and central rectrices elongated ; lowest upper 
tail-coverts elongated. This is Hydropsalis, and contains 
H. climacocercus, H. torquata, H. schomburgki, and H. fur- 
cifera. 

III. Central rectrices only elongated, rectrices becoming 
gradually shorter to the sides, lateral ones shortest ; central 
upper tail-coverts somewhat elongated. This is the African 
Scotornis. 


(12) Genus Scorornis. 


The chief character given by Swainson (B. W. Afr. ii. 
p. 68) for his genus Scotornis, the variation in length of the 
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outer and inner toes, is absolutely worthless, as may be seen 
by comparing a Scotornis with a species of the genus Capri- 
mulgus. But fortunately the shape of the tail in the type of 
Scotornis is so different, and so easy to describe and to recog- 
nize, that it may be wise to retain the genus Scotornis, for 
it is very convenient to isolate some of the numerous Goat- 
suckers which inhabit the Old World. 

In my opinion there is only one species of Scotornis. The 
Scotornis nigricans of Salvadori is certainly very different 
in colour from the common phase of the West-African 
Scotornis, and at first sight seems to be founded on good 
grounds. But after a rather large number of specimens from 
different localities have been compared, it becomes obvious 
that Scotornis varies considerably in coloration, and that if 
S. nigricans is admitted there should, with almost equal right, 
be created a“ S. rufescens”’ from the Niam-Niam country, a 
“S. pallida” from Khartoom, Accra, and other localities, 
and perhaps others. All the characters, such, for instance, as 
the differently barred tail of S. nigricans (which Dr. Finsch 
considers to be so important), will be found to have abso- 
lutely no value after a close comparison of a large series, 
and there remains nothing but the darker colour, which cannot 
be regarded as important in such variable birds. Should a 
certain country produce such dark forms only, then it would 
be probably an adaptation to the darker colour of the soil, 
and might be considered a subspecific form; but this does 
not seem to be the case. I therefore admit only one species 
of Scotornis. 


XX IJ.—Remarks on Lanius labtora and its Allies. 
By H. E. Dresser, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


In collecting materials for my Appendix to the ‘ Birds of 
Europe,’ I have lately been busily employed in a careful re- 
examination of examples of Lanius lahtora and its allies. It 
may be of interest to ornithologists if I report progress and 
give them the results of my investigation. 
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In 1870 (P. Z. S. 1870, pp. 596-598) and in 1872 (in the 
‘ Birds of Europe’), Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe and I united 
under Lanius lahtora all the species which have been subse- 
quently differentiated by Dr. Hans Gadow (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
B. vill. pp. 247-252, 1883) under the names of Lanius lahtora, 
L. fallax, L. assimilis, L. hemileucurus, L. dealbatus, and 
L. elegans, and I can only say that, after a careful examina- 
tion of a very large series and a study of what has since 
been written on the subject, I have come to the conclusion 
that we were much more justified in lumping all these to- 
gether than we should have been had we accepted the nearly 
endless subdivisions that are now so much in vogue. At the 
same time there are several local forms or subspecies of this 
bird which it may be advisable to recognize as such, in order 
to indicate the distinctions, slight as they are; besides which, 
I think that the eastern and western forms may well be kept 
apart. Mr. Oates has pointed out (B. of Brit. Ind. 1. p. 458) 
a distinction which had escaped us, and which, though scarcely 
constant, is of considerable value in distinguishing Lanius 
lahtora of India from the western form, ‘This is the colour 
of the lesser wing-coverts, which in Lanius lahtora is either 
black or black with slight grey edgings, whereas in the western 
form the lesser wing-coverts are either entirely grey or grey 
with a little black at the base of the feathers. Also, as a 
rule, typical Lanius lahtora has the black frontal band much 
broader than in the western form; but this character is of 
little value, as I have at present before me specimens 
from India which have scarcely any trace of this black frontal 
band, and others from North Africa in which this band is 
very well developed. Mr. Oates separates Lanius lahtora 
into three species (or subspecies), viz. Lanius lahtora, L. as- 
similis, and L. fallax. To this, on the whole, I agree ; but 
it appears to me that L. assimilis should bear Swainson’s 
name, L. elegans, as there is no doubt that Swainson’s type 
is conspecific with the form described by Oates as L. assimilis. 
This I have ascertained by a careful comparison of it with a 
specimen iu my collection from 'Transcaspia. 

In Europe north of the Mediterrancan the only Shrike 
SER. VI.—VOL. Iv, U 
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belonging to the present group to be met with is Lanius 
meridionalis, which is easily distinguishable from its allies by 
its dark upper parts, white superciliaries, vinous underparts, 
dark grey and black lesser wing-coverts, and by having the 
inner web of the secondaries blackish, slightly margined 
with dirty white. This species inhabits only the Iberian 
peninsula and the south of France. In Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis L. meridionalis is replaced by Lanius algeriensis, 
which differs only in having the underparts dark grey instead 
of vinous, and in lacking the white superciliary stripe. 

Throughout the whole of North Africa, from Algeria to 
the White Nile, Lanius elegans occurs, and its range extends 
eastwards far into Asia, according to Dr. Gadow as far as the 
Amoor, but I have not met with specimens from districts so 
far east as that. This form, like Lanius lahtora, is subject 
to considerable individual variation in the amount of white 
in the plumage, and has on these grounds been split up into 
several species—Lanius assimilis, L. hemileucurus, L. deal- 
batus, and L. elegans. But after a most careful examination 
of all the specimens in the British Museum and in my own 
collection, I cannot find any valid reason for according even 
subspecific rank to any of them. I have in my own col- 
lection specimens from North-western Africa which agree 
closely with all these supposed species. To one of these 
specimens from Algeria Dr. Gadow refers (Cat. of B. Brit. 
Mus. viii. p. 251) as being a typical L. elegans, and on again 
comparing the two specimens I fully agree with Dr. Gadow 
on this point. Another old bird from Algeria is, I find, in 
every respect similar to the specimen figured by Dr. Gadow 
(op. cit. pl. vi.) as Lanius dealbatus. 

Another form, which inhabits North-eastern Africa, is 
Lanius fallax, which is a much darker bird than Lanius 
elegans, has the underparts tinged with grey, the lesser wing- 
coverts more intermixed with black, and the inner webs of 
the secondaries much blacker. The western range of this 
form is, so far as we at present know, as follows :—There is 
no instance of its occurrence in Africa west of the Nile, but, 
as I have ascertained from a comparison of eight specimens 
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from the Canaries in Canon Tristram’s and my own collections 
with the specimens of Lanius fallax in the British Museum, 
this form is the “ Grey Shrike ” which inhabits the Canaries, 
and which has been referred to by authors on the ornithology 
of those islands as a pale form of Lanius algeriensis. One 
specimen from Fuerteventura is absolutely identical in every 
respect with the type of Lanius fallax, except that it has a 
somewhat shorter wing, as I have ascertained by careful 
comparison. Lanius fallax is also found in Palestine, and, 
according to Mr. Oates, in Mesopotamia, Muscat, and 
Afghanistan. He also refers to the same form a specimen 
procured by Mr. Blanford in Baluchistan, and another 
obtained by Lieut. Burgess, probably in the Deccan. 

Lanius fallax, like the other allied forms, is subject to a 
considerable amount of variation, both as to tint of colour on 
the upperand under parts, and also as to the amount of grey on 
the lesser wing-coverts. Some specimens from the Canaries 
are lighter and others darker; some have the lesser wing- 
coverts almost entirely grey, whereas others (especially one, a 
female, from Guia, Teneriffe, in Canon Tristram’s collection) 
have them black, with very slight grey tips. All, however, 
differ from L. algeriensis, not only in having the upper and 
under parts much paler, but also in having a narrow white 
superciliary stripe, and in having the chin and throat white, 
and not grey. Specimens from Abyssinia vary somewhat, 
though scarcely so much as those from the Canaries, and one 
from Muscat in the British Museum has the lesser wing- 
coverts entirely grey. Specimens from the Canaries have a 
shorter wing than those from other localities, the length 
averaging only about 3°85 to 3:9 inches. Lanius uncinatus, 
from Socotra, is at best a very doubtful species, differing 
from typical L. fallax merely in having a somewhat stouter 
and more hooked bill; but there are a good many inter- 
mediate specimens, and I have no hesitation in uniting this 
form with L. fallax. 

Specimens of Lanius fallax from Palestine agree closely 
with dark examples from the Canaries and with Abyssinian 
specimens, but as a rule they have more black and less grey 

uz 
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on the lesser wing-coverts, aud in that respect approach more 
nearly to Lanius lahtora, from which, however, this species 
is distinguishable by its darker colour, grey underparts, and 
darker inner webs to the secondaries. Of Lanius grimmi 1 
have not been able to examine sufficient specimens to hazard 
an opinion as to its being a good species, but it appears to 
me to be a pale isabelline form of Lantus lahtora, just as 
Lanius mollis is of Lanius excubitor. 

In the present paper I have not mentioned the American 
small Grey Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus), as I have taken 
only those inhabiting the Palearctic Region into considera- 
tion, nor have I included Lanius excubitor and its allies, as 
I propose to treat of them on a future occasion. But I may 
here remark that, as pointed out by Dr. Sharpe and myself 
(/. c.), Lanius lahtora and its allies may readily be distin- 
guished from Lanius exculitor by the thick rough leg, as 
well as by the somewhat smaller size. 

It is, in the case of such very closely allied forms, by no 
means easy to give a reliable key by which they may be 
readily distinguished, but the followimg attempt will, I think, 
be found useful for that purpose :— 


A. Lesser wing-coverts black, or black slightly 
tipped with grey; upper parts pale grey, 
underparts white ; the alar patch moderately 
large; black frontal band, as a rule, clearly 
defined ; secondaries with the inner webs 
chiefly white: culm, 0°8 to 0°85, wing 4°1 to 
4:5, tail 4:4 to 4:7, tarsus 1:15 to 1:25 inch . (1) Z. lahtora. 
B. Lesser wing-coverts chiefly grey, or grey and 
black intermixed : 
a. Upper parts very dark grey ; underparts 
grey; no white superciliary stripe ; a nar- 
row black frontal line; alar patch very 
small; inner webs of secondaries blackish, 
narrowly margined and tipped with white : 
culm. 0°8 to 0:9, wing 4'1 to 4:25, tail 4:4 
co) 4-6, starsugil <2) come) ssn ch ssuense alee (2) L. algeriensis. 
b. Upper parts very dark grey, underparts 
vinous ; a distinct white superciliary 
stripe; no frontal black band; alar patch 
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very small; the inner webs of the secon- 
daries blackish, narrowly margined and 
tipped with dull white: culm. 0°8 to 0:9, 
wing 4:2 to 4°4, tail 4°6 to 5:0, tarsus 1:15 
LOMRZEM CHES AAP opus e ci eral sa or ohts Aare (3) L. meridionalis. 
ce. Upper parts rather dark grey, but much paler 
than in ZL. algeriensis; underparts white, 
washed with grey; a somewhat indistinct — 
white superciliary stripe; black frontal line 
very narrow or obsolete; alar patch usually 
rather small; inner webs of the secon- 
daries chiefly blackish: culm. 0:75 to 0:9, 
wing 3°8 to 4'3, tail 4:1 to 4°3, tarsus 1:15 
TO NDING af ons o. «abe Suave. aces ste) sociale é, a6 (4) L. fallax. 
C. Lesser wing-coyerts entirely grey ; upper parts 
pale grey, underparts white; alar patch usually 
large; frontal band usually very narrow or 
absent; secondaries with the inner webs 
chiefly white: culm. 0:73 to 0:8, wing 4:1 
to 4°3, tail 4:0 to 4°5, tarsus 1:12 to 1:25 
MUNG LY eras eed ts seks vee na rcWe Ghar) whe ay sie seKSv vai Steie es eis (5) LZ. elegans. 


XXIII.—On two small Collections of Birds from Bugotu and 
Florida, two of the smaller Solomon Islands. By H. B. 
Tristram, D.D., F.R.S. 


Durine the course of last year I received from my friend 
Dr. P. H. Metcalfe, of Norfolk Island, two small but very 
interesting collections of birds which had been made for me 
by two gentlemen of the Melanesian Mission during their 
visits to two of the smaller islands of the Solomon group— 
Bugotu and Florida. 

Bugotu is a small island lying a little to the south of 
Ysabel, and Florida is in the channel between Guadalcanar 
and Malayta. The avifauna of both of them would naturally 
be closely allied to that of Ysabel; but, as the list shows, 
there are several species in the series which have not been as 
yet reported from Ysabel, and three forms in Bugotu which 
do not appear to have been previously described. 

For the collection from Bugotu I am indebted to the 
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zeal and kindness of Dr. Welchman ; for that from Florida 
to the kind efforts of the Rev. J. H. Plant, M.A. All 
Dr. Welchman’s birds are skinned and the sexes are marked. 
The smaller birds from Mr. Plant were received in spirits, 
I subjoin a list of both collections. To all the specimens the 
native names were attached. 


I. Birds from Bugotu, collected by Dr. Welchman. 
1. GraucaLus ELEGANS, Rams. 
é. Native name Usi. Originally described by Mr. 
Ramsay from Guadaleanar. 


. GRAUCALUS NIGRIFRONS, Sp. Nov. 

2. ae oe! crerulescenti- -plumbeus, loris et fronte nigris ; 
alis nigris, primariis exterius_ stricte, secundariis late, 
tertiariis latius czrulescenti- plumbeo marginatis ; sub- 
alaribus et axillaribus fasciis schistaceis et albis trans- 
versim striatis ; rectricibus supra omnino nigris, subtus 
schistaceis. 

Long. tot. 971 poll. Angl., ale 5:2, candie 4°6, tarsi 0°85, 
rostri a rictu 0°75. 

Hab. Bugotu, Inss. Salomonis. 

¢. Native name Usi-ravu. 

This species is very closely allied to G. avillaris, Salvad., 
and to G. pusillus, Rams. From the latter it may be dis- 
tinguished by its larger dimensions and by the axillary 
barring being ashy grey instead of black. From the former, 
found on Mount Arfak, New Guinea, it is separable by its 
much paler colour, its much shorter and broader bill, and 
the lighter colour of its axillary striation. From both its 
congeners it may be known by the pure black on the median 
rectrices without any tinge of ashy or grey. 


3. Graucatus [ARTAMIDES] WELCHMANI, Sp. NOY. 
é. Saturate plumbeus, loris nigris ; subalaribus concoloribus ; 
remigibus nigris, inferius ‘canescentibus ; cauda nigra. 
Long. tot. 12:9 poll. Angl., ale 7:0, caude 6:0, tarsi re 
rostri a rictu 1°3, rostri alt. 0°62 
Hab. Bugotu, Inss. Salomonis. 
é & pull. Native name Pukusui. 
This species is very near G. cal/edonicus, but is smaller in all 
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the measurements except the tarsus, while the beak is more 
massive than in any other species of the group. The nest- 
ling is extremely interesting, the whole plumage being uni- 
formly striated transversely with white and black from the 
beak to the tail; the remiges black, with white edgings and 
tips ; and the black stripes on the breast and abdomen being 
more sparse than on the back. 


4. PacHYCEPHALA AsTROLABI, Hombr. & Jacq. 

Native name Kuajo. One male specimen. I have previously 
received this species both from San Cristoval and from 
Russell Island. 


5. PoMAREA CASTANEIVENTRIS, Very. 

Native name Sesese. Two specimens, male and female. 
I have also received examples of this species from Guadalcanar. 
It is represented by a nearly allied form in San Cristoval. 


6. RurerpuRA RUBRO-FRONTATA, Rams. 

Native name Pia pilau-na-gari. One female specimen. 
Mr. Ramsay’s type was from Guadalcanar. Mr. Ramsay 
remarks (Proc. Linn. Soc. N.8.W. vi. p. 178) that it is 
undoubtedly the same a# my R.*russata. In this he is in 
error, not having seen R. russata. It is impossible to confound 
the two birds when seen together. R. russata is from the 
western island of San Cristoval. 


7. Mytacra FERROCYANEA, Rams. 
Native name Biubirukoilo. One female specimen. The 
type was from Guadalcanar. 


8. Myzometa tararci1, Hombr. & Jacq. 

Native name Bibiruniu. One male specimen. This is a 
bird of extreme interest. It was originally described in the 
‘Voyage au Pole Sud, published in 1853, and recorded as 
having been obtained in the Solomon Islands, without any 
further statement of the exact locality. The solitary type- 
specimen in the Paris Museum has remained for nearly forty 
years unique, until this second has at last been obtained in 
Bugotu. The criticism by M. Oustalet of the plate in the 
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“Voy. Péle Sud,’ sent to Mr. W. A. Forbes (cf. P. Z. 8. 1879, 
p- 265), is exactly borne out by my specimen. 


9. CaLorNIs METALLICA (Temm.). 
Native name Gothe. Several specimens. 


10. Poparsus ocELLatus, Quoy & Gaim. 

Native name Bauroo. One male specimen. ‘This species, 
_ originally described in the ‘ Voy. de P Astralabe ’ from Dorey, 
has since been found in all parts of New Guinea, in Aru, and 
in Waigiou. But this is the first time it has been recorded 
so far to the east. 


11. Cotnocatia EscuLenta (L.). 

Native name Pupuri. ‘Two specimens, male and female. 
I name these on the authority of Herr Hartert, who has 
recently studied the group. 


12. Haxcyon sauropHaca, Gld. 
Native name Gio-gio. ¢ & pull. The nestling has none 
of the feathers yet out of the sheath ; all show white only. 


13. Greorrroyus HEeTerocLitus (Hombr. & Jacq.). 
Native name Kiekigne. One female adult. The type was 
from the island of Ysabel. * ; 


14. NasITeRNA NANINA, Tristr. 

Native name Guigulitauna. One female, which I described, 
Ibis, 1891, p. 608. The only other species of Nasiterna re- 
ported from the Solomon Isles are :—(1) N. pusio, Sclat. 
(P. Z.S. 1865, p. 620), sent by Dr. Krefft, but without stating 
from which island it was procured. It has, however, since been 
frequently received from New Britain and Duke of York 
Island; and both Dr. Sclater and Count Salvadori are satisfied 
that these islands, and not the Solomons, are its true habitat 
(Salvad. Aggiunte alla Orn. Papuas. p. 29; Sclater, P. Z. S. 
1883, p. 347). (2) N.finschi, Rams. (Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W. 
vi. p. 180), described, like the present, from a female, nor does 
it satisfactorily appear from Mr. Ramsay’s remarks (op. cit. 
p- 720) that he has subsequently obtained the male, which is 
still unknown to Count Salvadori. Five specimens of N. 
finschi have passed through my hands, but all were females. 
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But though generally similar in coloration, the remarkable 
discrepancy in size prevents the possibility of this species being 
confounded with N.nanina. (3) N-aole, Grant (P.Z 8.1888, 
p-. 189, pl. x.). This species from the island of Guadalcanar, 
though smaller than N. finschi, can be at once distinguished 
from N. nanina by the azure-blue cap on the top of the head 
in both sexes. Mr. Ramsay’s species N. mortonis, from San 
Cristoval and Ugi (Pr. L. Soc. N.S. W. vi. p. 721; Salvadori, 
geiunte alla Orn. Papuas. p. 29), does not appear to be 
separable from N. finschi and is much larger than N. nanina. 
So far, then, as our present knowledge extends, we have one 
species (N. finschi) in San Cristoval, the south-westernmost 
of the Solomons, and in its little adjacent isle of Ugi; another 
~ species (N. aole) in the next island, Guadalcanar; and a 
third (N. nanina) in the islet of Bugotu and therefore pro- 
bably in Ysabel. 


15. Astur wooprorp1, Sharpe. 
Native name Tuitui. One male, in immature plumage. The 


type was from Aola, Guadalcanar. See P. Z.S. 1888, p. 183. 


16. Arpea sacra, Gm. 
Native name Sou. One nestling in black plumage. 


17. Buroripes gavanicus (Horsf.). 
Native name Sologogo. One male. 


18. Cata@nas nicosarica (L.). 
Native name Giano. One female. 


19. Macropyera arosstana, Tristr. 

Native name Manusigo. One female. The type was from 
San Cristoval, and the same specimen served as the type of 
M. rufoecastanea, Rams. 


II. Birds from Florida Island, collected by 
the Rev. J. H. Plant. 


1. Dicwum xzNevum, Pucher. & Jacq. 
Native name Pia Petaka Bognoro. One male specimen. 
The type was from St. George’s, Solomons. I had previously 
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received this bird from Florida, and Cockerell obtained it in 
Guadalcanar. 


2. PoMAREA CASTANEIVENTRIS, Verr. 
Native name Sesese. ‘Two specimens, not sexed. 


3. RuHIPIDURA COCKERELLI (Rams.). 

Native name Pia. One specimen. The type was from 
Lango, Guadaleanar. Iam not aware of this bird having 
been found elsewhere. 


4. MyzoMELA SHARPE, Grant. 

One male specimen. The type, which I believe is the 
only specimen hitherto known, was from Aola, Guadalcanar. 
See P. Z.S. 1888, p. 197. 


5. CaLorNis METALLICA (‘Temm.). 
Native name Gole. ‘Three specimens, two males, one 
female. 


6. Mino KRreErFrtt (Sclat.). 

Native name Bilikokio. One male. “ Has a remarkably 
rich note ” (J. H. P.). The type was from the Solomons; but 
the range of this species extends thence over New Britain, 
New Hanover, and New Ireland. 


7. HALtAsTUR GIRRERENA (Vieill. et Oud.). 
Native name Tava. Onespecimen. “Sea and Land Hawk. 
Feeds on béche-de-mer and octopi.” (J. H. P.) 


8. Buroripes savanicus (Horsf.). 
Native name Teo. One specimen. 


9. CARPOPHAGA PISTRINARIA, Bp. 
« Has no native name” (J. H. P.). One specimen. Has 
been procured from San Cristoval and Ugi. 


10. Pritopus Lewis, Rams. 

Native name Kavuku. Three specimens, two males, one 
female. Described from Guadalcanar, and also received from 
Malayta and from Marran. 
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11. Esacus macnrrostris (Geoffr.). 

Native name Koekuli. One specimen. “ Lives chiefly on 
hermit-crabs, cracking the shell on a stone and apparently 
swallowing the crab whole ” (J. H. P.). 


Mr. Plant also encloses a single specimen (male) of Myzo- 
mela pulcherrima, Rams., from the main island of Santa Cruz. 
The type was received from Ugi. 


XXIV.—On the Birds collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson, F.Z.8., 
during his recent Expedition to Uganda through the Terri- 
tory of the Imperial British East-African Company. By 
R. Bowpier Suarre, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With Notes by 
the Collector.—Part IV.* 


(Plate VIL.) 


In this paper I conclude the enumeration of the Passeres and 
Picarie of Mr. Jackson’s collection. 


Fam. PycNnonorip#. 
146. XENOCICHLA KIKUYUENSIS. 
Xenocichla kikuyuensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 118. 
No. 32. Sotik, Aug. 29, 1889. 


Fam. CaMPoPHAGID. 


147. GRAUCALUS PURUS. 

Graucalus purus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 121. 

No. 304. ¢. Mount Elgon, Feb. 24, 1890.—Iris dark 
brown, almost black; feet and bill black. In thick 
forest. 

Nos. 317, 318. ¢ 9. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890. 

The Ceblepyris cesia of Salvadori’s paper on the Shoa 
collection is most likely the same as the Elgon bird, although 
the Count did not think that his single specimen, a female, 
differed from South-African examples (cf. Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Genov. [2] vi. p. 531, 1888). 

* For Part III., see pp. 152-164. 
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Fam. MuscicaPip@. 
148. ALSEONAX MURINA, 


Alseonax minima (nec Heugl.), Shelley, P. Z. S. 1885, 
p. 225 (Kilimanjaro). 

Alseonax murina, Fischer & Reichenow, J. f. O. 1884, 
p. 54 (Maeru Mts.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. 1. p. 354 
(1884; Great Aruscha). 

No. 20. Sex? Sotik, Aug. 24, 1889. 
No. 87. ¢. Sotik, Oct. 7, 1889.—Legs slate-colour ; iris 
brown. 

Compared with the type in the Berlin Museum and 
identified for me by Dr. Reichenow. I find on examining the 
specimens that they are identical to all appearance with the 
brown Flycatcher of Kilimanjaro, of which two very poorly 
prepared skins were sent to the Museum by Mr. H. H. John- 
ston. On looking over Heuglin’s description of his A. minima 
I have come to the conclusion that Capt. Shelley was mis- 
-taken in regarding the Kilimanjaro birds as 4. minima of 
Heuglin, for the latter is described as ‘ supra griseo-fus- 
cescens,”’ and the under wing-coverts as shaded with the 
same colour as the back. In 4. murina the upper surface is 
dark chocolate-brown, and the under wing-coverts are tawny 


buff. 


149. Dioprrornis FISCHER. 

Dioptrornis fischeri, Fischer & Reichen. J. f.O. 1884, p. 53 
(Maeru Mts.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. 1. p. 355 (Great 
Aruscha) ; id. J. f£. O. 1885, p. 128 (Naiwascha). 

Muscicapa johnstoni, Shelley, P. Z.S. 1884, p. 555 (Kilima- 
njaro). 

No. 10. 3. Sotik, Oct. 5, 1889. 

No. 88. ¢. Sotik, Sept. 4, 1889.—Bill horn-blue at base, 
black at tip; feet black; iris brown. 

No. 240. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 8, 1890.—Bill 
horn-blue, the lower mandible lighter; feet black; iris 
brown. Common. 

These specimens have been compared by Dr. Reichenow and 
myself with the types of Dioptrornis fischeri and found to be 
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identical. They are also the Muscicapa johnston of Shelley, 
which name becomes a synonym of D. fischeri. 


150. Puarystira sackson1. (Plate VII. fig. 2.) 

Platystira jacksoni, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 445. 

No. 85. 9? ad. Sotik, Oct. 7, 1889.—Irides brown ; shield 
above the eye bright orange-red ; legs slate-colour. 

This interesting new species resembles Platystira cyanea, 
but is easily distinguished by the entire absence of white on 
the wings. I add a detailed description of the type: 

Adult male. General colour above glossy blue-black ; sca- 
pulars lke the back, with concealed greyish white bases ; 
lower back and rump ashy grey, washed with blue-black, 
with concealed greyish-white bases to the feathers on the 
sides of the rump; upper tail-coverts blue-black ; lesser and 
median coverts like the back; greater coverts black, edged 
with blue-black; bastard-wing, primary-coverts, and quills 
black, with blue-black edges to the inner secondaries ; tail- 
feathers black, glossed and edged with blue-black like the 
back; head and sides of face and sides of neck exactly like 
the back; cheeks and under surface of body white, with a 
blue-black band across the chest, the sides of the body ashy 
grey; thighs black. Total length 5:3 inches, culmen 0°65, 
wing 2°7, tail 2°05, tarsus 0°75. 

From P. peltata, which the new species resembles in the 
absence of white on the wings, P. jacksoni may be easily dis- 
tinguished by the indigo-blue (instead of green) shade of the 
upper parts. 


151. PacHyPRroRA ORIENTALIS. 

? Platystira senegalensis (nec L.), Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. 
p. 3852 (1884; Pangani). 

? Batis senegalensis, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 129 (Zanzi- 
bar: Bagamoyo; Mombasa: Malindi). 

Batis orientalis, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genoy. (2) i. p. 125 
(1884; Skoa), vi. p. 236 (1888). 

Pachyprora orientalis, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 298 (Manda 
Island). 
No. 11. Ukambani. 
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152. PacnhyPRoRA MOLITOR. 

Batis molitor (H. & K.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
ww. p. 137. 

No. 118. ¢. Machako’s, March 27, 1889. 

No. 229. 9. Savé, Mount Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 6, 1890. 
—TIris bright pea-green, fading into a yellow band round 
the pupil; feet and bill black. Plentiful. 

No. 260. g. Savé, Feb. 13, 1890.—Plentiful from 6000 to 

~ 8000 feet. 

No. 334. 9. Kimangitchi, Feb. 26, 1890. 

Compared with South-African specimens of P. molitor, 
those collected by Mr. Jackson are decidedly darker, smaller 
in size, and the females have not quite so much white at the 
end of the outer tail-feathers; but,as this seems to be a variable 
character, it would be rash to found a specific difference 
upon it. 


153. TARSIGER ORIENTALIS, 

Tarsiger orientalis, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 1884, p. 57 
(Pangani) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. p. 306 (1884); id. 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 142; Shelley, P. Z. 8S. 1889, p. 361 (Kilima- 
njaro). 

No. 16. ¢. Kikuyu.—Irides brown; bill horn-blue ; feet 
pale horn-blue. 

No. 30. 9. Kikuyu, Aug. 29, 1889.—Inrides brown; bill 
black ; feet pale dusky. 

Nos. 286, 287. ¢. Bamboo- forest on Mount Elgon, at 
7000 feet, Feb. 21, 1890.—Iris brown ; legs pale horn- 
blue. 

With regard to the disputed position of the genus Tarsiger 
in the natural system, it should be noted that Mr. Jackson, 
in his diary, calls it a “ Flycatcher.” 


154. ParisoMA LUGENS. 
Sylvia lugens, Riipp.; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. p. 311. 
Parisoma lugens, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 443, note; cf. also 
Hartert, J. f. O. 1891, p. 305. 
No. 309. ¢ ad. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Bill black ; 
legs dull horn-blue; irides brown. 
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Herr Hartert, who happened to be in London when I was 
at work on the present collection, identified the above specimen 
with the Sylvia lugens of Riippell, which he had left in the 
genus Sylvia in his recent ‘Catalogue’ of the Senckenberg 
Museum (No. 884), though he doubted whether this was the 
correct position of the species. He quite agreed with me that 
the bird is not a Sylvia, and at first sight it certainly looks 
like a species of the genus Huprinodes, but its large wings 
locate it in Parisoma, though whether the latter genus is 
rightly placed in the Muscicapidee or Sylviide can be settled 
only when we know more of the economy of the genus. 
Mr. Jackson, in his diary, calls this bird a “ Warbler.” 

I add a full description of the specimen in question :— 

Adult male. General colour above dark chocolate-brown ; 
the upper tail-coverts a little washed with ashy ; wing-coverts 
brown like the back; bastard-wing and primary-coverts 
blackish brown; quills dusky brown, externally ashy brown, 
the second and third primaries fringed with white; tail- 
feathers blackish brown, all but the centre ones tipped with 
white, which increases in extent towards the outermost 
feather, which is entirely white along the outer web and at 
the tip of the inner one, leaving the shaft blackish; head 
like the back ; lores dusky blackish ; sides of face and ear- 
coverts light chocolate-brown, the cheeks and feathers below 
the eye hoary white, varied with small blackish spots ; throat 
hoary white with afew black spots as on the cheeks ; sides of 
neck chocolate-brown; fore neck, chest, and sides of body 
pale ashy brown, the flanks with a fulvescent tinge; breast 
and abdomen white; thighs ashy white; under tail-coverts 
pale fulvescent ; under wing-coverts light fulvous, those near 
the edge of the wing white; quills below dusky, ashy along 
the inner edge. Total length 5:4 inches, culmen 0°5, wing 
2°65, tail 2°35, tarsus 0°95. 


155. Trocnuocercus atsonotatus. (Plate VII. fig. 1.) 
Trochocercus albonotatus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 121. 
No. 288. 9? ad. Mount Elgon, Feb. 22, 1890.—First seen 
to-day in thick forest. Iris brown; bill black; legs 
horn-blue. 
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This species is quite distinct from 7. bivittatus (Fischer & 
Reichen. Orn. Centralbl. 1879, p. 168), which is the only 
other species of Trochocercus known from East Africa. 


156. TERPSIPHONE CRISTATA. 

Terpsiphone cristata (Gm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
iv. p. 854; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. p. 124 (1884; 
Shoa), vi. p. 234 (1888) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 292 (Taveta), 
p- 293 (Pangani); id. P. Z. 8. 1889, p. 360. 

Terpsiphone ferreti (Guér.); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 353 
(1884; Matirui, Nguruman, Great Aruscha); id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 129 (Zanzibar: coast from Bagamoyo to Lamu; 
Wapokomo-land) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 63 (Kagehi). 
No. 29. g¢ ad. River Voi, Teita, Dec. 20, 1888. 

No. 35. ¢ ad. On the march to Kikumbuliu, Dec. 26, 
1888. 

No. 182. g ad. Turquel, Stik, Dec. 23, 1889.—Ivis brown ; 
legs slaty blue; eyelids slaty blue. 


157. ELMINIA TERESITA. 
Elminia teresita, Antin.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. iv. 

p- 364; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1888, p. 27 (Wadelai). 

No. 242. 9. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 10, 1890.— 
“ Blue Flycatcher.” Iris brown; legs and bill black. 
Scarce; only the second one seen. 

Nos. 826-328. ¢ 9. Kimangitchi, Feb. 27, 1890. 


158. CassIN1A SEMIPARTITA. 
Cassinia semipartita (Cass.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus, 

iv. p. 468, 

Bradyornis semipartita, Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 62 

(Wembaere ; Nassa). 

No. 101. ¢. Kavirondo, Oct. 23, 1889.—Iris brown ; legs 
dark olive. ‘Two seen. 

No. 139. g. Kavamoja, Siik, Dec. 26, 1889.“ Grey Fly- 
catcher.” First noticed in Lower Kavirondo. Always 
seen by itself in pairs in the wilderness amongst the 
acacia trees. Habits like those of a Common Fly- 
catcher. 

No; 151,.293> Burgquel, Janis; 1890. 
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Fam. Hrrunpinipa. 


159. Hrrunpo arcricrncra. 
Hirundo arcticincta, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 119. 
Nos. 291, 292. @ 9. Mount Elgon, 7000 feet, Feb. 22, 
1890.—Legs brown; irides brown. Found a colony 
breeding in a cave. 


160. Hirunpo sMirHtit. 

Mirundo filifera, Steph.; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 128 
(Zanzibar Town ; Lindi; Tschara ; Wapokomo-land) ; Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. p. 120 (1884; Shoa). 

Mirundo smithii, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. p. 150 
(1885) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) vi. p. 281 (1888) ; 
Emin, J. f. O. 1891, p. 59 (Ugogo). 

No. 5. Kikuyu, Aug. 135, 1889. 


16]. Hrrunbo sENEGALENSIS. 

Hirundo senegalensis, L.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. 
p. 168 (1885); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. p. 120 
(1884; Shoa), vi. p. 231 (1888); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 
p. 62 (Kawanga; Ussure; Usukuma). 

Nos. 3,4. 6 9. Uganda, May 18, 1890.—Bill black ; legs 
dark brown; iris brown. This pair was evidently about 
to breed, as one was carrying a feather in its bill. Plen- 
tiful in Uganda. 


162. Hirunpo MONTEIRI. 

Hirundo monteiri, Hartl.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. 
p- 169 (1885); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 358 (1884; Kom- 
boko on Kilimanjaro) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 128 (Bagamoyo ; 
Pangani; Melindi; Tana River; Little Aruscha). 

A single specimen was in Mr. Jackson’s first collection 
from Teita, but it had no label indicating the exact locality. 


163. CoriLe MINOR. 

Cotile minor, Cab.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. p. 103 
(1885) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. p. 122 (1884; 
Shoa), vi. p. 233 (1888). 

No. 46. Naiwascha Lake, Sept. 10, 1889.—Iin small num- 
bers by water. Irides brown. 

SER. VI.—VOL. IV. x 
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I refer the single specimen of a Sand-Martin obtained by 
Mr. Jackson to the present species. It is too dark brown 
for C. paludicola, but it does not entirely agree with the 
specimens of C. minor in the British Museum, having none 
of the silvery grey appearance on the throat which I con- 
sidered to be the character of the latter species. It is quite 
possible, however, that I may be mistaken, and that the grey 
shade is due to the abrasion of the plumage. 


164. CoriLe RUFIGULA. 

Cotile rufigula, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 1884, p. 53 
(Naiwascha Lake) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i, p. 358 (1884; Nai- 
wascha) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. p. 122 (1884; 
Shoa), vi. pp. 233, 531 (1888) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
x. p. 107 (1885). 

No. 173. ¢. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 15, 1890.—Iris brown; 
legs dusky. Saw several amongst the hills. Stomach 
contained small beetles. 

Nos. 261, 262. ¢ @. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6500 feet, Feb. 13, 
1890.—“ Crag-Martin.” Iris brown; legs pale flesh- 
colour; feet brown. This Martin was found in a small 
colony on a precipitous crag, where they evidently breed. 
I saw two or three nests fastened on to the face of the 
rock, like the nests of the Edible Swift. 

No. 825. ¢. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Iris brown ; 
legs brown. 


165. PsaLIDOPROCNE ALBICEPS. 

Psalidoprocne albiceps, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. 
p. 206 (1885); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 62 (Ugaia; Ka- 
wanga). 

No. 62. ¢. Makarungu, Jan. 27, 1889. 
No. 76. Jun. Makarungu, Feb. 17, 1889. 

The young bird has the head blackish like the back, but 
interspersed with some white feathers. 

Plentiful on the Ulu Mountains in Ukambani (ef. Jack- 
son, Ibis, 1889, p. 584). 


166. PsaLIDOPROCNE ORIENTALIS. 
Psalidoprocne petiti orientalis, Reichen. J. f. O. 1889, 
p. 277 (Usambara). 
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Psalidoprocne petiti (nec 8. & B.).; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, 
p. 359 (Taveta). 

No. 28. g. Sotik, Aug. 29, 1889. 

No. 267. g. Mount Elgon, Feb. 14, 1890.—Plentiful at 
8000 feet. 

Nos. 284, 290. ¢ 2. Mount Elgon, 7000 feet, Feb. 20, 
1890.—Bill black ; feet brown; iris brown. Found a 
colony of these birds breeding inside a large cave. Nest 
made entirely of Orchella-weed, placed inside small 
recesses in the sides of the cave. Eggs two, pure white. 

Although my friend Dr. Reichenow has considered this to 
be only an eastern race of P. petiti, I look upon it. as quite 
a distinct bird and worthy of full specific rank. It is almost 
entirely greenish black, not brown, as is P. petiti, though it 
has light-coloured under wing-coverts, as in the latter species. 
This is doubtless the ‘smaller ” black Swallow spoken of by 
my late friend Colonel Grant. (Cf. Sharpe, P. Z. 8. 1870, 
p: 291.) 

Mr. Hunter’s specimen from Taveta (cf. Shelley, /. s.c.) is 
in worn and moulting plumage, and it was therefore not easy 
to determine the species to which it belongs. Having com- 
pared it with the examples of P. orientalis obtained by Mr. 
Jackson, I find that it is undoubtedly identical with them. 


Order PICIFORMES. 
Fam. Picipz. 


[N.B.—AIl the Woodpeckers have been identified for me 
by my friend Mr. E. Hargitt. | 


167. CAMPOTHERA NUBICA. 

Campothera nubica (Gm.); Hargitt, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
Xvill. p. 93; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 126 (Kau; Barawa; 
Usaramo ; Pangani); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 60 (Irangi) ; 
Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 296 (Mashundwani) ; id. P. Z. 8. 1889, 
p- 356 (Useri River) ; Emin, J. f. O. 1891, p. 59 (Ugogo). 

Stictopicus nubicus, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genoy. (2) i. p. 88 
(1884; Shoa), vi. p. 211 (1888). 

No. 249. g. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 11, 1890.— 
Ivides dull crimson ; bill dusky slate-colour ; legs dull 
pea-green. 

Rw 
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168. TuripiAs NAMAQUUS. 

Mesopicus namaquus, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 368 (Little 
Aruscha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 125 (Muniuni; Nguru Mts. ; 
Usegua). 

Thripias namaquus, Hargitt, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. 
p- 306 (1890). 

No. 60. Nzoni, Jan. 24, 1889. 


169. Musopicus GOERTAN. 
Mesopicus goertan (Gm.); Hargitt, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
XVill. p. 368 (1890). 
No. 143. ¢. Turquel, Stik, Dec. 27, 1889.—Irides brown ; 
legs and bill horn-blue. 


170. Iynx PECTORALIS. 

Iynx pectoralis, Vig.; Hargitt, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xviii. 
p- 565; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 364 (1884; Naiwascha 
Lake). 

No. 252. g. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 12, 1890.— 
Bill dusky horn-colour ; legs dull pale green; iris light 
brown. 


Order SCANSORES. 
Fam. INDICATORID®. 


171. InpicaTor INDICATOR. 

Indicator indicator (Gm.); Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
mix. pi 5. 

Indicator sparrmani, Steph. ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 365 
(1884; Maurui; Naiwascha Lake) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 124. 
(Ualimi) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. p. 90 (1884; 
Shoa) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 59 (Ussure). 

No. 31. ¢. Chindimi, Kikumbuliu, Feb. 22, 1888. 


172. INDICATOR MAJOR. 

Indicator major, Steph.; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. 
p. 6 (1891) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 365 (1884; Litema Mts. 
near Little Aruscha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 124; Shelley, 
P. Z. 8. 1888, p. 356 (Teita). 

No. 17. ¢ juv. Mararu, Teita, Dec. 12, 1888. 
No. 99. ¢ ad, Machako’s, March 20, 1889. 
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173. INDICATOR VARIEGATUS. 
Indicator variegatus, Less. ; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 124 
(Ualimi) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. p. 7 (1891). 
No. 254. 9. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 12, 1890.— 
Irides brown ; legs dull olive-green. 


174. INDICATOR EXILIs. 
Indicator exilis (Cass.) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus, xix. 
p. 11 (1891). 
No. 78. ?. Sotik, Oct. 5, 1889.—Iris brown. A_ fully- 
formed egg inside. 
Apparently quite identical with a specimen from Landana, 
on the Congo, in the British Museum. 


Fam. CaPitonip&. 
175. MELANOBUCCO ZQUATORIALIS. 
Melanobucco equatorialis, Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. 
Pel Oe piss: 
Nos. 237, 238. g ? ad. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 
8, 1890.—Bill white; bare skin round eye yellow; legs 
dark olive. 


176. MELANOBUCCO LEUCOCEPHALUS. 
Melanobucco leucocephalus (De Fil.) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus: xix.ap. 21 (1891). 
No. 122. g. Kavirondo, Dec. 11, 1889.—First seen on this 
day. Irides brown; legs slate-colour. 


177. MrLANOBUCCO IRRORATUS. 

Pogonorhynchus irroratus, Cab. ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 370 
(1884; Pangani) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 125 (Wanika-land). 

Melanobucco irroratus (Cab.); Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
mxp. co (L891). 

An adult from Ukambani. 


178. TRICHOL“#MA STIGMATOTHORAX, 

Tricholema stigmatothorax, Cab.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. 
p. 371 (1884; Pangani to Nguruman and Mossiro) ; id, 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 125 (Paré; Little Aruscha); Shelley, Cat. 
B. Brit. Mus. xix. p. 29, pl. u. fig. 1 (1891). 
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Pogonorhynchus stigmatothorax, Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, 
p. 357 (Useri River). 
No. 3. ¢. Butzsuma, Teita, Dec. 3, 1888. 
179. GYMNOBUCCO CINEREICEPS. 
Gymnobucco cinereiceps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 122. 
No. 305. 9. Mount Elgon, Feb. 24, 1890.—Iris creamy 
yellow; feet and bill dusky black. Plentiful. 
Nos. 306, 307. Mount Elgon, Feb. 24, 1890. 


180. BarBATULA LEUCOMYSTAX, Sp. n. 

B. similis B. simplici, F. & R., sed fascia lata mystacali alba 
distinguenda. Long. tot. 3°8, culm. 0°4, alee 2°1, caudee 
1°25, tarsi 0-6; 

No. 78. ¢. Sotik, Oct. 3, 1889.—Iris brown. Very plen- 
tiful in the Mau forest, where it is constantly heard, but 
seldom seen. 


18]. TRACHYPHONUS ELGONENSIS. 
Trachyphonus elgonensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 122. 

No. 298. ¢. Mount Elgon, Feb. 23, 1890.——Iris crimson ; 
feet dusky horn-brown; bill and bare skin round eye 
bright yellow. In thick forest. Call like the first note 
of a Cuckoo—viz., c00-co00-coo. 

Nos. 320, 821. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890. 


182. TRACHYPHONUS ERYTHROCEPHALUS. 

Trachyphonus erythrocephalus, Cab. J. £. O. 1878, p. 218, 
taf. 2. figs. 1, 2; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 291 (Taveta) ; id. 
P. Z. 8S. 1889, p. 357 (Taveta; Kilimanjaro) ; id. Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. xix. p. 102 (1891). 

No. 30. @. On march to Kikumbuliu, Ukambani, Dec. 22, 
1888. 
No. 53. g. Kiutina, Jan. 21, 1889. 

Plentiful at Ulu in Ukambani (cf. Jackson, Ibis, 1889, 
p- 584). 

The female of this species differs from the male in having 
the spots on the upper surface tinged with reddish, in want- 
ing the median streak of black down the centre of the throat, 
but more especially in the colour of the crown, which is not 
black, as in the male, but is vermilion, with black tips to the 
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feathers. It is not a little remarkable that the very differences 
which are sexual in the present species are specific in the 
smaller Barbets of this genus, 7. boehmi and T. arnaudi. At 
present, however, I must consider the latter two species to be 
distinct, on the evidence before us, as the skins in the British 
Museum do not warrant me in uniting them, though I should 
never be surprised to learn that they were merely sexes of 
one species. Mr. Jackson’s specimen of 7. arnaudi is a 
female, and so is the only sexed specimen received from 
Emin Pasha. On the other band, the specimens of 7. boehimi 
obtained by Mr. Jackson are males. Mr. Hunter, however, 
has procured birds identified as males and females of 
T. boehmi on Kilimanjaro, and the distribution of the two 
birds so far points to their being of separate species. 


183. TRACHYPHONUS BOEHMI. 

Trachyphonus boehmi, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 1884, 
p- 179 (Paré Mountains, Aruscha, Ukamba, Barawa) ; Fischer, 
Zeitschr. 1. p. 371 (1884) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 125 (Wapo- 
komo-land; Wanika-land); Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. 
p- 104; id. P.Z. 8. 1889, p. 357 (Teita; Useri River) ; Emin, 
J. £. O; IS9L, p: 59 (Ugogo). 

No. 54. g. Kitina, Jan. 21, 1889. 
No. 125. g. Machako’s, April 9, 1889. 
See remarks on 7. erythrocephalus (above). 


184. TRACHYPHONUS ARNAUDI. 

Trachyphonus arnaudi, Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 60 
(Kagehi) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. p. 105 (1891). 
No. 146. ? ad. Turquel, Suk, Dec. 30, 1889.—Plentiful in 

scrub-plain. 

Agrees with specimens from Lado collected by Emin Pasha. 


Order PSITTACIFORMES. 
Fam. Psivracip@. 


185. PmocEPHALUS RUFIVENTRIS. 

Pionias rufiventris (Ripp.); Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. ii. 
p-. 741; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 372 (1884; Paré); id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 122 (Pangani River from Mkaramo to the Litema 
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mountains on the Ronga River); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. 
(2) i. p. 78 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 207 (1888); id. Cat B. 
Brit. Mus. ‘xx. p: 372 (1891). 

No. 126. g. WNzoni, April 12, 1889. 


186. PxocrrHALUS MASSAICUS. 

Peocephalus massaicus, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 1884, 
p. 179 (Great Aruscha, Maeru Mts.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. 
p- 872 (1884) ; Reichen. J. f.O. 1887, p.55 (Lake Mbaringo) ; 
Salvad. Cat. B. Brit. xx. p. 367 (1891). 

No. 63. ¢. Mau, Sept. 19, 1889.—Iris red, with an inner 
ring of yellow between the red and the pupil; upper 
mandible whitish horn-colour, the lower one slate- 
eolour ; legs yellowish white ; bare skin round eye 
yellow. 

Nos. 64, 65. ¢ 9. Mau, Sept. 19, 1889. 


187. PxocePHALUS MEYERI. 

Peocephalus meyeri (Riipp.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 372 
(Mkaramo, Paré, and Ronga River) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 122; 
Salvad. Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xx. p. 373 (1891). 

Nos. 125, 186. ¢ 2? ad. Turquel, Stik, Dec. 24, 1889.— 
Iris orange-yellow ; bill dusky horn-blue. 


188. AGAPORNIS PULLARIA. 
Agapornis pullaria (.); Salvad. Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xx. 
p. 510 (1891). 
No. 847. ¢. Kitosh, March 2, 1890.—Iris brown; upper 
mandible yellowish pik, lower one yellowish white ; 
feet pale green. One of a pair, the only examples seen. 


Order COCCYGES. 
Fam. MuvsorHaGip&. 


189, TuRrAcUS HARTLAUBI. 

Corythaix hartlaubi, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 1884, 
p. 52 (Maeru Mts.); Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 363 (1884; 
Great Aruscha) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 57 (Kikuyu Mts., 
Sigaeijo) ; Shelley, P. Z.S. 1889, p. 858 (Kilimanjaro) ; id. 
Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. p. 445 (1891). 
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No. 3. g. Kikuyu forest, Aug. 11, 1889.—Irides brown ; 
eyelids bright coral-red ; bill dusky carmine. 

No. 71. Sotik, Oct..2, 1889. 

No. 263. g. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 13, 1890.—Very plentiful in 
the forest from 7000 to 9000 feet. 

No. 268. g. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 14, 1890. 

No. 270. g. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 14, 1890. 

No. 271. ?. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 14, 1890. 


190. TuRAcus LEUCOLOPHUS. 
Turacus leucolophus, Heugl.; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 

xix. p. 444 (1891). 

No. 131. g. Turquel, Siik, Dec. 23, 1889.—Bill yellow ; 
eyelid coral-red ; irides brown; feet black. Plentiful 
along wooded water-courses in Kasamoja. 

No. 164. 2. Turquel, Jan. 9, 1890. 

No. 227. g. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 5, 1890.— 
Bill pale yellow at base, greenish yellow towards the 
tip; eyelid bright coral-red; iris brown. Plentiful in 


Savé, 
No. 344. 2. Southern slopes of Mount Elgon, March 1, 
1890. 


191, GALLIREX CHLOROCHLAMYS. 

Gallirex chlorochlamys, Shelley, P. Z. S. 1881, p. 590 
(Ugogo) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 863 (Maurui) ; id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 123 (Pangani, Mandera, Usaramo, Nguru Mts., 
Lufidschi) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 57 (Ungu, Kagehi) ; 
Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 358 (Duruma) ; id. Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xix. p. 447 (1891). 

No. 3. Teita, Nov. 16, 1888.—Bill black ; eyelids coral-red ; 
legs black. 

Nos. 91, 92, 94. Machako’s, March 10, 1889. 

No. 129. Mauvesa, April 22, 1889. 


192. MusopHaGa ROsS&. 

Musophaga rosse, Gould; Keichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 57 
(Mori River; Karatschongo) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xix. p. 448 (1891). 
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Nos. 126, 127. ¢ 2. Mt. Elgon, Dec. 13, 1889.—Irides 
brown; bill bright yellow, shading into orange-red on 
the top of the mandible, lower mandible dull carmine ; 
legs black. 

No. 1388. ¢. Kavamoja, Dee. 25, 1889.—Bill and shield 
and bare skin of eye bright yellow, the top of the shield 
shading into orange-carmine. Always seen in pairs. 

No. 257. 9. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Dec. 12, 1890. 


193. ScH1zoRAIS ZONURA. 
Schizorhis zonura, Riipp.; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. 
p- 451; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 56 (Kagehi, Kabondo). 
Nos. 218, 219. g. Turquel, Suk, Feb. 1, 1890.—Inides 
brown; bill pale pea-green; feet black. irst seen here, 
but plentiful. Habits like those of S. lewcogaster. Feeds 
on young shoots of Acacia &e. 

No. 348. 29. Kitosh, March 1, 1890.—Bill pale greenish 
yellow; feet olive ; iris brown. Very plentiful in Kitosh, 
one march from Kimangitchi. 


194. ScuHizoRHIs LEUCOGASTER. 

Schizorhis leucogaster (Rupp.) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xix. p. 452; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 364 (1884; Mkaramo) ; 
id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 122 (Massa, Paré, Little Aruscha, Ma- 
tiom, Angdruka) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genoyv. (2) 1. p. 90 
(1884; Shoa), vi. p. 216 (1888); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 
p. 56 (Kijungu, Masai); Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 298 (Merereni, 
Kilimanjaro) ; id. Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. p. 452 (1891). 

No. 59. Nzoni, Jan. 24, 1889. 

No. 151. 9 ad. Turquel, Stk, Jan. 3, 1890.—Bill dull 
pea-green ; feet black; iris brown.  Plentiful among 
the Acacia trees on the River N’gatol, Kavamoja. 


195. GyYMNOSCHIZORHIS LEOPOLDI. 

Gymnoschizorhis leopoldi, Shelley, Ibis, 1881, p. 117, pl. 2; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 56 (Masai, Ungu, Irangi, Simiu 
River, Gasa Mt., &c.); Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. 
p. 456 (1891). 

No. 76. Kikuyu country. 
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Fam. CucuLip#. 


196. CucuULus soLITARIvs. 

Cuculus solitarius, Steph.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 
vi. p. 214 (1888; Shoa) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. 
p. 258 (1891). 

No. 303. g. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 24, 1890.—Iris brown ; bill 
dark olive-green ; gape orange; eyelids lemon-yellow ; 
feet pale yellow. First seen at this date in thick forest. 

No. 46. g. Njemps, Lake Baringo, July 16, 1890.—Iris 
brown; eyelid yellow; bill black; gape and a line 
down the side of the lower mandible yellow; feet yellow. 
Plentiful. 


197. Curysococcyx SMARAGDINEUS. 

Chrysococcyx smaragdineus (Swains.); Fischer, J. f. O. 
1885, p. 124 (Nguru Mts.) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 
i. p. 91 (1884; Shoa) ; vi. pp. 212, 529 (Shoa), 1888; Emin, 
J.f. O. 1891, p. 59 (Ugogo) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xix. p. 280 (1891). 

Nos, 22, 23. g. Mararu, Teita, Dec. 14, 1888. 


198. CHrysococcyx CUPREUS. 

Chrysococcyx cupreus (Bodd.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 367 
(1884; Maurui, Paré, Aruscha, Mationi, Naiwascha) ; id. 
J. £. O. 1885, p. 124 (Zanzibar, Lindi, coast district of Lamu, 
Wapokomo-land, Nguru Mts.) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p.58 
(Kagehi; Victoria Lake, east of Kagehi) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, 
p. 298 (‘Tangani) ; id. Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xix. p. 285 (1891). 
No. 67. g. Makarungu, Ukambani, Feb. 5, 1889. 


199. CoccysTES GLANDARIUS. 

Coccystes glandarius (l.); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 367 
(1884; Mwrentat, W. of Naiwascha); Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Genov. (2) i. p. 94 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 215 (1888) ; Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1887, p. 58 (Victoria Nyanza) ; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xix. p. 212 (1891). 

No. 118. g. Machako’s, April 3, 1889. 


200. CENTROPUS MONACHUS. 
Centropus monachus, Riipp.; Shelley, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
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xix. p. 359; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. p. 96 (1884; 
Shoa). 
No. 37. 9. Kikuyu, Aug. 4, 1889.—Legs dark horn-blue ; 


iris crimson. 


Order CORACIIFORMES. 


Fam. Coraciip&. 


201. CoractAs CAUDATUS. 
Coracias caudatus, L.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 359 (Zan- 
zibar, Maurui); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 127 (Bagamoyo, Taka- 
ungu, Wito, Pangani); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. 
p. 115 (1884; Shoa); Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 398 (Useri 
River) ; Emin, J. f. 0.1891, p. 59 (Ugogo) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 21 (1892). 
No. 68. ¢. Machako’s, Feb. 6, 1889. 
No. 116. ¢. Machako’s, April 3, 1889. 


202. CoRACIAS NAVIUS. 

Coracias nevius, Daud.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Geney. (2) 1. 
p. 114 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 223 (1888); Sharpe, Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 24 (1892). 

Coracias pilosa, Lath.; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 61 
(Soboro). 

No. 87. gad. Machako’s, Feb. 28, 1889. 


Fam. ALCEDINID#. 

203. CERYLE SHARPII. 

Ceryle sharpii, Gould ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. 
p- 120 (1892). . 

No. 216. gad. River Kilim, Siik, Feb. 1, 1890.—Plentiful. 
Iris dark brown. 

The occurrence of this form of the great African Kingfishers 
so far east is interesting, as showing the intimate connection 
between the avifauna of the Gaboon and Congo regions with 
that of the Mount Elgon district. 


204, IsPIpINA PICTA. 
Ispidina picta (Bodd.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 361 (1884; 
Nguruman); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 126 (Zanzibar, Usegua, 
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Mombasa, Malindi) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. p. 113° 

(1884; Shoa), vi. p. 223 (1888); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 

p- 60 (Simiu River) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 191 

(1892). 

No. 134. g ad. Kasamoja, Dec. 24, 1889.—Bill vermilion ; 
legs bright coral-red ; iris brown. 


205. HaLcyon sEMICERULEUS. 

Halcyon semiceruleus (Forsk.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 361 
(1884; Maurui, Great Aruscha, Nguruman); id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 126 (Zanzibar, Bagamoyo, Usaramo, Pangani, 
Mombasa, Wapokomo-land) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genoy. (2) 
1, p. 113 (1884; Shoa); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 60 (Ka- 
gehi) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 297 (Fungarthombo) ; Emin, 
J.f. O. 1891, p. 59 (Ugogo) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. 
p- 232 (1892). 

No. 191. g ad. Turquel, Stik, Jan. 21, 1890.—Iris brown; 
bill dark vermilion ; feet dark vermilion, brown in front 
of tarsus and tops of the toes. Fairly plentiful. 


Fam. Bucrrorip”. 

206. Bucorax ABYSSINICUS. 

Tmetoceros abyssinicus (Gm.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 361 
(Highlands of Ussamba; Maurui); id. J.f.O. 1885, p. 126 
(Bagamoyo, Usaramo); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 60 (Use- 
gua, Ungu, Ruwana River, Mori River). 

Bucorvus abyssinicus, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. 
p. 101 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 217 (1888). 

Bucorax abyssinicus, Ogilvie Grant, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
Xvi. p. 349. 

No. 189. gad. Turquel River, Jan. 20, 1890.—Iris dull 
pale yellow ; wattles &c. bright crimson-red. 


207. BYCANISTES SUBQUADRATUS. 
Bycanistes subquadratus, Cab.; Ogilvie Grant, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xvu. p. 419 (1892). 
No. 77. gad. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 22, 1890. 
No. 302. gad. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 24, 1890.—Iris crimson- 
brown ; feet black. First seen at Savé, where I got a 
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pair. Plentiful in the thick forest on the south side of 
the mountain from 6000 to 8000 feet. 


208. LorpHocEROS MELANOLEUCUS. 

Lophoceros melanoleucus (Licht.) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, 
p- 126 (Bagamoyo, Lindi, Usegua, Usaramo, Pangani, Wito) ; 
Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 292 (Lamu, Taveta) ; Emin, J. f. O. 
1891, p. 59 (Ugogo) ; Ogilvie Grant, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvi. 
p. 399 (1892). 

No. 230. gad. Savé, Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 6, 1890.—Iris 
dull yellow ; feet black ; bill dull carmine (blood-colour). 
No. 246. 9? ad. Savé, Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 10, 1890. 


209. LopHoCEROS EPIRHINUS. 

Lophoceros nasutus, (nec. L.) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 126 
(Wanika-land) ; Emin, J. f.O. 1891, p. 59 (Ugogo) ; Ogilvie 
Grant, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 408 (1892). 

No. 175. 9 ad. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 15, 1890.—Inzis brown ; 
feet black; upper mandible creamy white at base, pur- 
plish carmine at tip, the lower mandible black, with 
transverse white stripes; bare cheeks yellow. 


210. LopHocEROS ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. 

Rhynchaceros erythrorhynchus (Temm.); Fischer, J. f. O. 
1885, p. 125 (Usegua, Nguruman, Mossiro). 

Tockus erythrorhynchus, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. 
p. 103 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 219 (1888). 

Lophoceros erythrorhynchus, Emin, J. f.O. 1891, p. 59 
(Ugogo) ; Ogilvie Grant, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 409 
(1892). . 

No. 178. 9 ad. Turquel, Stk, Jan. 16, 1890,—Bill dull 
carmine ; the half-bare cheeks dull carmine. 


211. LopHocEROs JACKSONI. 
Lophoceros jacksoni, Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 127; id. 
Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 416, pl. xiii. (1892). 
No. 144. g ad. Turquel, Suk, Dec. 27, 1887.—Iris light 
yellowish brown. Plentiful. 
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Fam. Upupip2%. 

212, UPupa MINOR. 

Upupa decorata, Hartl.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 359 (1884 ; 
Maurui, Nguruman) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 127 (Little 
Aruscha). 

Upupa africana, Emin, J. f. O. 1891, p. 59 (Ugogo) ; 
Salvin, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvi. p. 14 (1892). 

No. 84. ¢ ad. Machako’s, Feb. 23, 1889. 

No. 192. ¢ ad. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 21, 1890.—Feet slate- 
colour; bill dusky; iris brown. Very plentiful in the 
open bush country of Turquel. 


213. IRRISOR JACKSONI. 

Irrisor jacksoni, Sharpe, Aun. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) vi. 
p- 503 ; Salvin, Cat. B. Brit? Mus. xvi. p. 21, pl. iii. fig. 1 
(1892). 

Nos. 49, 50. ¢ 9. Kikuyu, Sept. 19, 1889.—Ivis orange ; 
feet coral-red ; bill carmine. 


214. RHINOPOMASTES CABANISI. 

Trrisor cabanisi, De Fil.; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 360 
(Mossiro) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 61 (Salanda) ; Emin, 
J. f. O. 1891, p. 59 (Ugogo) ; Salvin, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvi. 
p- 26 (1892). 

Rhinopomastus cabanisi, Vischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 127 
(Barawa). 

No.1. gad. Butzsuma, Teita, Dec. 3, 1888. 


Fam. Meropip&. 

215. MrRops APIASTER. 

Merops apiaster, L.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. 
p- 107 (1884; Shoa) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 63 
(1892). 

No. 61. g ad. Makarungu, Ukambani, Feb. 5, 1889. 
No. 79. ? imm. Sotik, Oct. 5, 1889.—Iris crimson. 
No. 80. 2 juv. Sotik, Oct. 5, 1889.—Iris brown. 


216. MELITTOPHAGUS CYANOSTICTUS. 
Melittophagus cyanostictus,Cab.; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p.360 
(1884; Pangani, Sigirari, Nguruman); id. J. f. O. 1885, 
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p. 127 (Bagamoyo, Mombasa, Galla-land, Lamu) ; Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. p. 110 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 221 
(1888) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 61 (Ussure, Irangi) ; 
Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 296 (Mpecatoni, Kilimanjaro) ; id. 
P.Z. S. 1889, p. 358 (Teita); Emin, J. £0. 169% Gog 
(Ugogo); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 48 (1892). 

No. 327. 9 ad. Mount Elgon, Feb. 23, 1890.—Bill black ; 

feet dull scaly brown ; iris crimson. 


217. MELITTOPHAGUS ALBIFRONS. 

Melittophagus albifrons (Cab.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 360 
(Stisua) ; id. J.f.O. 1885, p. 127 (Naiwascha) ; Sharpe, Cat. 
B. Brit. Mus. xvi. p. 53 (1892). 

Nos. 60, 61. ¢ 2? ad. Masai-land, Sept. 16, 1889. 
No. 80. g ad. Foot of Mt. Logonot, Masai-land, July 29, 
1889. Iris brown; feet and bill black. 


218. MELITTOPHAGUS OREOBATES, Sp. N. 

Adult male. General colour above grass-green, slightly 
washed with blue; wing-coverts like the back; primaries 
green, dusky towards the ends, and fawn-colour along the 
inner web; secondaries fawn-colour for the most part, exter- 
nally green, with a broad band of black before the tip, which 
is ashy whitish ; inner secondaries bluish green, like the back ; 
centre tail-feathers bluish green, the remainder fawn-coloured 
on the inner web, green externally, with a broad black band 
before the tips, which are ashy whitish ; crown of head green, 
like the back, with a very narrow line of bright blue along 
the base of the forehead, extending backwards over the eye ; 
lores, feathers below the eye, and ear-coverts black ; cheeks 
and throat golden yellow; the hinder cheeks whitish; a 
blue-black patch on the lower throat; fore neck and chest 
bright chestnut ; rest of under surface fawn-colour, with a 
slight wash of olive-green ; sides of body deep cinnamon- 
rufous, like the under wing-coverts and quill-lming ; edge of 
wing washed with green; under tail-coverts pale fawn-colour, 
washed with green, the long ones entirely green: bill black ; 
feet dusky brown; iris crimson. Total length 8:5 inches, 
culmen 1°5, wing 4°0, tail 3°5, tarsus 0°35. 
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No. 253. gad. Savé, Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 12, 1890.— 
Iris crimson. First seen on Mt. Elgon in pairs. 

No. 331. ¢. Kimangitschi, Feb. 27.—Bill black; iris 
crimson ; feet scaly brown. 

This new species belongs to the section of the genus Melit- 
tophagus which embraces M. lafresnayi and M. variegatus. 
It is more nearly allied to the latter bird, as it has only a 
narrow blue supercilium, and lacks the blue forehead of 
M. lafresnayi. Jt differs from both, however, in having a 
large black patch on the lower throat. Although this patch 
has a slight wash of blue, yet it is not bright blue, as in the 
two species above mentioned, and M. oreodates further differs 
in the much less conspicuous amount of fawn-colour on the 
wings and tail. 


Fam. TRoGoniIpD®. 


219. HapaALopERMA NARINA. 

Hapaloderma narina (V.); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 368 
(Pangani); id. J. f.O. 1885, p. 124 (Wito; Tana River ; 
Bagamoyo; Usaramo; Nguru Mts.); Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Genov. (2) 1. p. 116 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 223 (1885) ; Ogilvie 
Grant, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvi. p. 477 (1892). 

No. 217. g. River Kilini, Sik, N. of Mount Elgon, Feb. 1, 
1890.— Bill yellow, shading into yellowish green at 
base; bare skin of face soft blue-green. 

No. 236. ?. Savé, Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 8, 1890.—Bill 
greenish yellow; feet flesh-colour; ins bright light 
brown ; bare skin of face bluish green. 

No. 310. ¢. _ Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—In thick 
forest. Iris brown; bare skin near the ears pale blue ; 
feet scaly flesh-colour. 


220. HaPALODERMA VITTATUM. 

Hapaloderma vittatum, Shelley, P. Z. 8S. 1882, p. 306, 
1889, p. 359 (Kilimanjaro; Kahé) ; Ogilvie Grant, Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. xvii. p. 480, pl. xvi. 

No. 12. ¢. Sotik, Aug. 17, 1889.—Iris crimson-brown ; 
feet pale flesh-colour; bare spot in front of ears yellow. 


SER. VI.—-VOL,. LV. Y 
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Fam. CapRIMULGIDA. 
[The Goatsuckers and Swifts have been named for me by 
my friend Herr Hartert. | 


221. CAPRIMULGUS INORNATUS. 

Caprimulgus inornatus, Heugl.; Hartert, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xvi. p. 556 (1892). 
No. 61. ¢. Makarungu, Jan. 27, 1889. 


222. CAPRIMULGUS POLIOCEPHALUS. 

Caprimulgus poliocephalus, Riipp.; Hartert, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xvi. p. 546 (1892). 

No. 335. g juv. Kimangitchi, Feb. 28, 1890.—Legs fleshy 
brown ; iris brown. 

223. CAPRIMULGUS FRENATUS. 

Caprimulgus frenatus, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. 
p. 118 (1884; Shoa); Hartert, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvi. p. 533 
(1892). 

No. 115. $. Machako’s, April 3, 1889. 


Fam. CypseLip#. 
224. CypsELUS £QUATORIALIS. 
Cypselus equatorialis, Miull.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. 
(2) vi. p. 227 (1888). 
Micropus equatorialis, Hartert, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvi. 
p- 441 (1892). 
Nos. 84, 88. ¢. Sotik, Oct. 6, 1889. 
225. CyPsSELUS STREUBELT. 
Micropus streubeh (Hartl.); Hartert, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xvi. p. 452 (1892). 
3d. Jinji, Uganda, April 6, 1890. 
[To be continued. } 


XX V.— Descriptions of new Species of Birds discovered by 
Mr. C. Hose on Mount Dulit in N.W. Borneo. By R. 
Bowp.er Suarpez, LL.D., F.LS., &e. 

In the next number of ‘ The Ibis’ I shall have the pleasure 

of publishing a list of the birds procured on Mount Dulit, 

in the northern part of Sarawak, by Mr. Charles Hose 
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during his recent expedition to that mountain. In the mean- 
time I add descriptions of some of the new species repre- 
sented in his collection. 


Fam. PoparGipa. 


BaTRACHOSTOMUS HARTERTI, Sp. NOV. 

Adult male. Similar to B. auritus, but much smaller and 
darker, the prevailing colour dusky chestnut, with a few 
rufous bars on the head; the inner secondaries chestnut, 
with wavy cross-bars of black instead of the broad whitish 
rufescent bars which are seen in B. auritus. The principal 
differences, however, between the two species are seen on the 
under surface, the throat in B. Aarterti being dark vinous- 
chestnut, which overspreads the chest, with very few lighter 
bars, while the flanks and sides of the body are dull ashy, with 
a few arrow-head bars of vinaceous white, the latter colour 
occupying the greater part of the lower flank-feathers, which 
are consequently only slightly mottled with ashy grey. Total 
length 13°5 inches, culmen 1°25, wing 8:7, tail 5:6, tarsus 0°7. 


Fam. MELIPHAGID. 


ZosTEROPS SQUAMIFRONS, Sp. Ov. 

Adult male. General colour above olive-brown, the fea- 
thers of the forehead tipped with white, each feather with a 
blackish subterminal bar; wings and tail dusky brown, 
washed externally with olive; lores and a narrow eyelid 
whitish; ear-coverts and hinder cheeks ashy; the fore part 
of the cheeks white; throat and fore neck ashy white, 
slightly tinged with yellow; remainder of under surface of 
body light sulphur-yellow ; thighs ashy ; under wing-coverts 
white, tinged with yellow ; quills below sepia-brown, whitish 
along the inner web. Total length 3°6 inches, culmen 0°4, 
wing 2°0, tail 1:15, tarsus 0°55. 


Fam. Turpip®. 

(ZEOCICHLA EVERETT, Sp. nov. 

Adult female. General colour above uniform olive-brown ; 
the lesser and median wing-coverts like the back ; quills and 
tail-feathers more reddish brown than the back; lores and 

Y2 
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feathers behind the eye whitish; ear-coverts hoary grey, 
spotted with dark brown; cheeks white, mottled with dusky 
margins to the feathers, with an indistinct dusky line along 
the gape, and with a broad blackish malar stripe below; throat 
whitish, with a slight orange tinge; the rest of the under 
surface of the body orange-rufous, the lateral breast-feathers 
tipped with dusky brown; lower breast and abdomen white; 
thighs externally ashy brown; under tail-feathers orange ; 
axillaries white, with black tips ; under wing-coverts brown, 
with the edge of the wing white, as well as a band along the 
base of the quills. Total length 7°5 inches, culmen 1:0, wing 
4-4, tail 2°6, tarsus 1°3. 


Fam. Capironip&. 

Mesosvucco EXIMIUS, sp. Nov. 

Adult male. General colour above grass-green ; wings and 
tail like the back, with a bluish shade round the edge of the 
wing and on the primary-coverts ; quills blackish, externally 
green; tail green, with a bluish shade along the inner web; 
a broad frontal band of black slightly washed with blue, this 
band followed by a broad band of crimson across the centre 
of the crown; lores, feathers above and below the eye, as 
well as the ear-coverts, verditer-blue ; above the gape a 
golden-yellow spot ; fore part of cheeks black, followed by 
a spot of crimson; hinder cheeks yellowish green, like the 
sides of the neck; throat black, with a mark of verditer- 
blue on each side of the lower throat; on the fore neck a 
large spot of crimson; rest of under surface yellowish green, 
lighter on the abdomen ; under wing-coverts and quill-lining 
ochreous-buff, the edge of the wing showing greenish blue. 
Total length 6°2 inches, culmen 0°6, wing 3°15, tail 2:0, 
tarsus 0°7. 


XX VI.—On a Collection of Birds from Central Nicaragua. 
By Ospert Satvin and F. DuCanr Gopman. 


Mr. W. B. Ricnarpson, who has for some time past been 
diligently collecting birds in Central America, has recently sent 
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us a series of skins from Matagalpa and its neighbourhood, in 
the Republic of Nicaragua. As several species are repre- 
sented in this collection which are of considerable interest 
as regards their distribution, we lose no time in writing the 
following notes concerning them, leaving a fuller account for 
a future occasion. 

Matagalpa is situated at an elevation of about 4000 feet 
above the sea, at some distance to the north-eastward of the 
Lake of Managua. The surrounding mountains attain a 
considerably higher elevation, and this fact, as also the 
presence at no great distance of dense forest spreading to 
the lowlands, brings about an interesting state of affairs as 
regards the ornithology of the district. The highlands, con- 
nected as they are with the highlands of Guatemala, are 
inhabited by a number of the upland birds of the countries 
lying to the northward, while in sight of them, as it were, 
are the lowland birds belonging to the southern fauna, and 
found here at nearly their extreme northern limit, as the 
upland species are at their extreme southern limit. Unfor- 
tunately, as yet, we have no notes of the physiography of 
this district, and none of the limits of the forests and open 
country, but we can see that it is a district that requires 
closely mapping with regard to these points, and the result 
would, we feel sure, explain the peculiarities of the orni- 
thology as exhibited by the collection now before us. 


Fam. Curruip”. 

There is a single specimen of Certhia in the collection 
which is rather whiter on the under surface than Guatemalan | 
examples attributed to C. mexicana. The presence of Certhia 
in Nicaragua shows a considerable extension of its southern 
range. 

Fam. Mniorintip”. 

Of this family the following species are represented, all 
of which have hitherto been recorded only from more 
northern localities, viz.:—Dendreca occidentalis, D. chry- 
soparia, D. townsendi, and Peucedramus olivaceus. All of 
these agree accurately with northern examples. There is 
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also a specimen of Basileuterus delattru, of which we have 
recently received other examples from Chinandega, in Nica- 
ragua; these appear to be strictly conspecific with Costa- 
Rican specimens, and to be the true B. delattrii of Bonaparte, 
as Mr. Cherrie has recently suggested (Pr. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
xiv. p, 340). The relative value of these very closely allied 
forms, however, requires further examination, which we defer 
for another occasion. So far as we can see at present, 
two forms occur in Guatemala, of which the bird found in 
the vicinity of Duejias and the Volcan de Fuego is not separ- 
able from the Nicaraguan B. delattrii. The Vera Paz bird, 
which spreads northwards to Teapa, in the Mexican State of 
Tabasco, differs in the greater extent of white on the chin, 
this colour spreading under the eye, and in the chestnut 
ear-coverts. This is Mr. Cherrie’s B. salvini. 


Fam. TANAGRID. 


There are several specimens of Calliste lavinie in the col- 
lection, but this bird has already been noticed in the province 
of Chontales. Specimens of a Chlorospingus seem undis- 
tinguishable from C. postocularis of Southern Guatemala. 


Fam. FRINGILLID. 


A Spizella is referable to S. pinetorum, this bird having 
already been noticed in Honduras (Ridgway, Pr. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. x. p.587) and in the island of Ruatan (Salv. Ibis, 1888, 
p- 262). Worn specimens of a Hemophila are referable 
to H. rufescens, though the crown does not show the mesial 
stripe so distinctly as in freshly moulted birds. A Pyrgisoma 
is the true P. /eucote, and not the northern form, P. occipitale 
—a noteworthy fact. 


Fam. TyRANNID&. 
Specimens of a Jitrephanes belong to the northern form, 
M. pheocercus. 
Fam. Corineip2. 


Mr. Richardson sends two male specimens of Chasmo- 
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* rhynchus tricarunculatus, carrying the range of this species 
much further north than has been hitherto recorded. 


Fam. DenpRrocoLaPTips. 
Several specimens of a Xiphocolaptes agree with the true 
+. X. emigrans of Guatemala. 


Fam. TRocHILip. 

Thirteen species are represented of this family ; of these 
we find the following northern upland species all strictly 
agreeing with Guatemalan specimens, viz. :—Hupherusa 
eximia, Cyanomyia guatemalensis, Basilinna leucotis, and 
Tilmatura duponti, and two female examples which we believe 
to belong to Abeillia typica. Microchera parvirostris, already 
noticed in Chontales, is also represented. Other species are 
more widely spread in Central America, and lastly we have a 
beautiful new species of Delattria, which we propose to call 


DELATTRIA SYBILL&, Sp. nov. 

D. viridipallenti proximé affinis, sed pectore et hypochondriis 
viridibus nec albis gula fere concoloribus ; tectricibus 
subcaudalibus et rectricibus pallide griseis et dorso imo 
viridi nee cupreo tincto facile distinguenda. Long. tota 
4°5 poll. Angl., alz 2°6, caudez rectr. med. 1°3, rectr. 
lat. 1°7. ¢ adhuc ignota. 

Hab. Nicaragua, Matagalpa (W. B. Richardson). 

Mr. Richardson has sent us six male specimens of this 
beautiful species, all obtained near Matagalpa at an eleva- 
tion of about 4000 feet above the sea-level. 

The bird isa true Delattria, allied to D. viridipallens, with 


the characteristic postocular white stripe. 


Fam. Picip#. 
+ Colaptes mexicanoides is represented by several specimens 
which agree closely with others from Guatemala, from which 
country alone this bird has as yet been recorded. 


Fam. RHAMPHASTIDZ. 
We also find specimens of the Guatemalan and Mexican 
+ Aulacorhamphus prasinus precisely like the typical form. 
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Fam. Psirracip®. 


Amongst the Parrots are several specimens of a Conurus 
resembling in every respect C. holochlorus, except that the 
chin and upper throat are scarlet. It thus becomes C. rubri- 
torquis, Scl., described from a menagerie specimen from an 
unknown locality (P. Z. S. 1886, p. 538, pl. 56). In his 
recent Catalogue of the Psittaci, Count Salvadori (Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus. xx. p. 190) has placed this name as a synonym of 
C. holochlorus ; but now that we find the distinctive character 
localized in this part of Central America, this verdict must _ 
be reconsidered. 


ACCIPITRES. 
A pair of an Accipiter agree precisely with a Venezuelan 
example of A. salvini (Ridgway), but it is questionable whether 
this form is really distinct from A. chionogaster (Kp.). 


CoLuMB. 

A specimen of Geotrygon albifacies agrees exactly with 
Mexican and Guatemalan examples, and proves that the 
species has a wider southern extension than has been hitherto 
supposed. Columba fasciata is also represented. 

GALLINZ. 

A female specimen of a Penelopina may belong to P. nigra, 
but more specimens are necessary to decide whether this is 
so, or whether it should be referred to a distinct species. 


Anyhow, this is the first instance of the genus Penelopina 
being recorded outside the limits of Guatemala. 


XX VII.—WNotices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
| Continued from p. 179. | 
28. Barboza du Bocage on the Birds of St. Thomas, West 
Africa. 
[Oiseaux de I'Ile St. Thomé. Par J. V. Barboza du Bocage. Jorn. 
Sci. Math. Phys. e Nat. Lisboa, 24 ser. no. 6, p. 77, 1891.] 


M. F. Newton visited several localities in the Island of 
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St. Thomas, which lies nearly under the line, on the west 
coast of Africa, in 1890, and obtained examples of 44: species 
of birds, which are enumerated in this paper*. Lanius (Fiscus) 
newtoni is described as new. Besides these 44 species, 14: 
others are known to be found on this island, so that the avi- 
fauna embraces at least 58 species. Of these several are 
restricted to the island. 


29. Bendire on Collecting Birds’ Eggs. 


(Directions for Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving Birds’ Eggs and 
Nests. By Charles Bendire. Part D of Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. no. 29.] 

This is an excellent companion to Mr. Ridgway’s Direc- 
tions for collecting birds, of which we have already spoken 
(see above, p. 175). It has been prepared by one of the 
leading American authorities on the subject, and cannot fail 
to be useful to oologists in every country. The author 
commences, we are pleased to see, with insisting on the primary 
importance of the careful identification of all specimens of 
eggs, a point not always sufficiently considered, we fear, by 
young collectors. 


30. Blasius on Birds at the German Light-Stations. 


| Vogelleben an den Deutschen Leuchtthiirmen, 1885-1890. Von Pro- 
fessor Dr. Rudolf Blasius. 8vo. Wien: 1891. Pp. 248.] 


Dr. R. Blasius sends us a set of his reports on the birds 
met with at the German light-stations in the Baltic and on 
the coast of the North Sea, altogether 40 in number, which 
deserve a few lines of commendation. ‘The first report pub- 
lished was for 1885—those for 1889 and 1890 are given in the 
last article. They contain a mass of information about our 
migratory species, which, however, will become more generally 
available when some sort of analysis or résumé is made of 
them. This will, no doubt, ultimately be done. 


* Cf. notices of previous papers on this subject, Ibis, 1888, p. 361, and 
1890, p. 248. 
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31. Buller on rare Birds of New Zealand. 


[An Exhibition of New and Interesting Forms of New-Zealand Birds, 
- with Remarks thereon. By Sir Walter L. Buller. Trans. and Proc. 
New-Zealand Inst. xxiii. p. 36, 1891. | 

Sir Walter Buller has adopted the excellent plan of ex- 
hibiting at the Meetings of the Wellington Philosophical 
Society specimens of rare and remarkable birds of the avi- 
fauna of New Zealand, on which he is our leading authority, 
and of reading notes on their peculiarities, thus keeping our 
knowledge of the birds of New Zealand up to date. In the 
present communication on this subject we have notes on 
Miro traversi, Spheneacus fulvus, Larus nove-hollandie, Ocy- 
dromus earlii, CGistrelata mollis, Ge. affinis, and other rare 
species. Puffinus zealandicus, Sandager, is stated to be the 
same as P. dbulleri, Salvin. A thirteenth species of New- 
Zealand Penguin has been discovered, but not yet identified. 


32. Buller on a new Albatross. 

[On the Wandering Albatross ; with an Exhibition of Specimens, and 
the Determination of a new Species (Diomedea regia). By Sir Walter 
L. Buller. Trans. and Proc. New-Zealand Inst. xxii. p. 250, 1891. ] 

Sir Walter Buller has come to a conclusion that the belief 
he has long entertained that two large Albatrosses of the 
New-Zealand seas have been confounded under the name 
D. exulans is undoubtedly correct. He now proposes to call 
the one distinguishable by its larger size and white head 
and neck D. regia. Both species breed in the Auckland 
Islands, but in separate spots, and not quite at the same 
season. Sixteen specimens of the new species ‘‘ of both 
sexes and of all ages ”’ have been examined. 


33. Bund on the Birds of Worcestershire. 

[A List of the Birds of Worcestershire and the adjoining Counties, 
By J. W. Willis Bund, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 8vo. Worcester: 1891. 
Pp. 53.] 

As in many other cases, the boundaries of Worcestershire 
by no means coincide with the areas of distribution of the 
birds of that county. Mr, Willis Bund has therefore in- 
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cluded Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, W arwick- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Shropshire in his subject. Within 
these limits the presence of only 200 species of birds has 
been as yet recorded, but more, no doubt, remain to be 
added. We agree with the author that the alleged occur- 
rence of the Abyssinian Roller in Great Britain is exceedingly 
doubtful, and we are not surprised that the compilers of the 
B. O. U. List did not even allude to it. 


34. Butler on the Birds of Indiana. 


[The Birds of Indiana, with Illustrations of many of the Species. 
Prepared for the Indiana Horticultural Society, and originally published 
in its Transactions for 1890. By Amos W. Butler. 8vo. Brookville: 
1891. Pp. 135.] 

This is a list of the birds of Indiana, originally published 
as an appendix to the ‘Transactions of the Indiana Horti- 
cultural Society’ for 1890. It is illustrated with woodcuts 
taken from Coues’s ‘Key.’ The Act of the General As- 
sembly of the State “for the protection of Birds, their nests 
and eggs,” is prefixed, also a Bibliography of previous works 
on the subject. The arrangement and nomenclature are 
that of the code of the A.O. U. The recognized species of 
birds of Indiana are 305, besides 79 “ hypothetical.’ 


35. Biittikofer on Birds from Flores, Samao, and Timor. 

[On a Collection of Birds from Flores, Samao, and Timor. By J. Biit- 
tikofer. Notes Leyden Mus. xii. p. 210.} 

Mr. Bittikofer gives us an account of a small collection 
of birds made in the islands of Flores, Samao, and Timor by 
Dr. H. ten Kate. They are referred to 29 species. Tropido- 
rhynchus neglectus, from Flores, Sumbawa, and (probably) 
Lombok, is separated, as a new species, from 7’. timoriensis. 


36. Chapman on the Avifauna of the Bahamas. 


[The Origin of the Avifauna of the Bahamas. By Frank M. Chapman. 
Amer. Nat. 1891, p. 528.) 


Mr. Chapman discusses the avifauna of the Bahamas in a 
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very complete and exhaustive manner. ‘There are 54 species 
and subspecies of land-birds known to breed in the Bahamas, 
to which may be added two species of water-birds restricted 
to the group. These 56 birds are divisible into two cate- 
gories, the first (382) being those of general distribution, and 
the second (24) those peculiar to the Bahamas. After a 
full consideration of these birds, especially of the latter class, 
and of the sources whence they appear to have been derived, 
Mr. Chapman shows that the Bahaman avifauna is compa- 
ratively of recent origin, and has been mainly derived from 
Cuba. “The Bahamas,” he says, “ are largely West-Indian 
in their affinities, and may claim the rank of a fauna of the 
Antillean Region (lege Subregion), characterized by the 
presence of forms different from their West-Indian ancestry, 
aud by the infusion of a slight Floridan element.” 


37. Chapman on the Tail-coveris of Colaptes auratus. 


[On the Color-Pattern of the Upper Tail-Coverts in Colaptes awratus. 
By Frank M. Chapman. Bull. Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist. iii. p. 311.] 

Mr. Chapman calls attention to the wide range of variation 
shown in the colour-pattern of the upper tail-coverts in 
Colaptes auratus. Similar variations occur in the other 
species of the genus, but a larger series of specimens is 
required before this can be properly shown. Chrysoptilus 
shows its relationship to Colaptes in haying the tail-coverts 
similarly barred, and corresponding variations appear to 
occur in other genera. 


38. Chapman on Birds from Texas. 

(On the Birds observed near Corpus Christi, Texas, during parts of 
March and April 1891. By Frank M. Chapman. Bull. Amer. Mus, Nat. 
Hist. iii. p. 315. ] 

The present paper is designed to supplement one on the 
same subject by the late Mr. Beckham, which appeared in 
1887 (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. x. p. 633). Beckham gave a 
list of 139 species of birds to be met with near Corpus 
Christi. Mr. Chapman made notes and collections in the dis- 
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trict round that city in March and April 1891 for the American 
Museum of Natural History. He found birds abundant both 
in species and individuals. Of the 190 odd species observed, 
at least 85 were common, but the’ “ demand for birds for 
millinery purposes” has sadly thinned their ranks. A flock 
of 200 specimens of Larus franklini was seen on April 24th. 
Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus is described as a new sub- 
species from S.W. Texas and N.E. Mexico. The species and 
subspecies added to Beckham’s list were upwards of sixty. 


39. Cheeseman on the Birds of the Kermadec Islands. 


[On the Birds of the Kermadec Islands. By T. F. Cheeseman. Trans, 
and Proc. New-Zealand Inst. xxiii. p. 216, 1891. | 

The Kermadec Islands lie in the Pacifie Ocean, some 250 
miles north-east of New Zealand. In a previous paper on 
this subject Mr. Cheeseman gave the names of 22 species of 
birds as found there. He now raises the total to 40. The 
land-birds of the Kermadecs are, without exception, also found 
in New Zealand, and the sea-birds are either met with in the 
New-Zealand seas or “are common on the coasts of Aus- 
tralia or Polynesia.”? There are no endemic species, and not 
more than 12 or 15 permanent residents. It would seem, 
however, that a Megapode (Megapodius sp. inc.) formerly 
inhabited the crater of the volcano in Sunday Island, one of 
the group. 


40. Cherrie on new Costa-Rican Birds. 
[Description of new Genera, Species, and Subspecies of Birds from 
Costa Rica. By George K. Cherrie. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 337. ] 
Mr. Cherrie describes, principally from specimens con- 
tained in a small collection of birds brought by him from 
Costa Rica, the following new species and subspecies :—Lopho- 
‘triccus squamicristatus minor, L. zeledoni, Pachyrhamphus 
ornatus, Deconychura typica (a new genus and species of 
Dendrocolaptidee allied to Stttasomus and Glyphorhynchus), 
Vireo superciliaris, Basileuterus salvini (from Guatemala) = 
B. delattrii, auctt. nec Bp., Grallaria lizanoi, Pachyrhamphus 
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similis (named hypothetically), Arremon aurantiirostris satu- 
ratus (also named hypothetically), and Myrmeciza intermedia. 
Besides these a new genus (Premnoplex) is instituted for 
Margarornis brunnescens. 


41. Cherrie’s Notes on Costa-Rican Birds. 

[Notes on Costa-Rican Birds. By George K. Cherrie, Proc. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. xiv. p. 517.) 

In the present paper Mr. Cherrie gives a series of critical 
notes upon the remainder of the collection from which the 
new species were described, as recorded in the previous 
paper. Amongst the rarities mentioned are examples of 
Vireo pallens, and of Myrmeciza stictoptera of Lawrence, a 
species unfortunately overlooked by the compiler of the 15th 
volume of the B. M. Catalogue! Picolaptes gracilis, Ridg- 
way, is believed to be hardly different from P. compressus ; 
but see Ridgway himself on this point. 


42. Forbes on the Date of Extinction of the Moa. 


[Notes on the Disappearance of the Moa. By H. O. Forbes. Trans. 
and Proc. New-Zealand Inst. xxiii. p. 373, 1891. ] 

Mr. Forbes has recently explored a cavern near Sumner, 
Canterbury, New Zealand, and has found fragments of 
the eggs of Dinornis in the kitchen-middens of its former 
“occupants, together with objects undoubtedly made by 
Maoris. He concludes that the Maoris ate the Moa’s eggs 
for food, and consequently agrees with those authorities who 
believe that the Moa was not extinct when the Maoris arrived 
in New Zealand. 


43. Frivaldszky on the Birds of Hungary. 

[Aves Hungariz. Enumeratio Systematica Avium Hungarie, cum 
notis brevibus biologicis, locis inventionis virorumque a quibus oriuntur, 
E mandato Commissionis Hungaricee Seeundi Ornithologorum Universaiis 
Congressus conscripsit Joannes Frivaldszky. 8vo. Budapestini: 1891. 
Pp. 197.] 

This is a catalogue of the 325 known species of the birds 
of Hungary, with short Latin notes on their exact localities 
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and modes of occurrence, prepared specially for the Inter- 
national Congress at Budapest. After each species is added 
a list of the specimens of it in the National Hungarian 
Museum at Budapest, with occasional references to those 
in other collections. 


44. Jackel and Blasius on the Birds of Bavaria. 


[Systematische Uebersicht der Vogel Bayerns, mit Riicksicht auf das 
ortliche und quantitative Vorkommen der Vogel, ihre Lebensweise, ihren 
Zug und ihre Abinderungen. Von Andreas Johannes Jackel. Heraus- 
gegeben von Prof. Dr. Rudolf Blasius. 8vo, Munchen und Leipzig: 1891. 
Pp. 392. | 

Andreas Johannes Jackel, who died in 1885, was a well- 
known worker on the Birds of Bavaria, and author of 
numerous papers and memoirs on its ornithology. The 
present work, which contains a résumé of all his previous 
contributions to the ornis of Bavaria in one complete volume, 
was finished ready for the press in 1882, but received cor- 
rections and additions up to the date of his last illness. It 
is now published as a worthy memorial to an indefatigable 
and excellent naturalist, under the editorship of his friend 
Dr. Rudolf Blasius, who commences the volume by a portrait 
and memoir of the author. 

According to Jickel’s observations the avifauna of Bavaria 
contains 312 species, of which many interesting particulars 
are given as regards their habits, modes of occurrence, and 
variations in the kingdom of Bavaria. 


45, MacFarlane on Birds and Eggs from Arctic America. 

[Notes on and List of Birds and Eggs collected in Arctic America, 
1861-1866. By R. MacFarlane, F.R.G.S. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. 
p. 415. } 

This is a very interesting series of notes on the birds met 
with from April 1862 to June 1866 in the district of Fort 
Anderson, a former Hudson’s Bay Co.’s station on the 
right bank of the Anderson River (lat. 68° 30! N., long. 
128° W.), now abandoned. The nomenclature and arrange- 
ment are those of the A. O. U. Check-list. Here, during 
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the breeding-season, Colymbus adamsi “abounds” ; “ quite 
a large number” of nests of Yema sabinii were found, and 
numerous nests of Calcarius lapponicus and C. pictus were 
obtained. Chordeiles virginianus occurs as an occasional 
straggler. 


46. Menzbier and Severtzow on the Ornithology of Turkestan. 

(Dr. N. A. Severtzow. Ornithologie du Turkestan et des -Pays 
adjacents. Par M. le Docteur M. A. Menzbier. Livy. 3. Text and 
Atlas. Folio. Moscou: 1891.] 

The third livraison of this imteresting, but somewhat 
slowly progressing, work was issued last year, and continues 
the account of the Diurnal Raptores, amongst which several 
forms almost unknown to European ornithologists are intro- 
duced. Hicrofalco altaicus, so far as we are aware, now 
described for the first time, is said to be allied to H. labra- 
dorus. The species figured in the accompanying “ Atlas ”’ 
are Circus spilonotus, Scops brucei, Calliope pectoralis, and 
Otis dybowskii. 


47. Merriam on birds frum Idaho. 

{Results of a Biological Reconnoissance of South-Central Idaho, An- 
notated List of Birds, with Description of a new Owl. By Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam. North-American Fauna, no. 5, p. 89. | 

Idaho is not a familiar name to ornithologists, and our 
information relating to its natural history generally is so 
scanty that our friend Dr. Merriam did well in selecting it 
for a “ biological recounoissance ” in 1890. What a pleasant 
trip he must have had, accompanied by his chief field- 
naturalist and two assistants! What would our Treasury 
say if Prof. Flower were to ask them to send four naturalists 
and suite on a “ biological reconnoissance ”’ to Mount Dinkit 
or Mount Kenia or some other ¢erra incognita within the 
“ British sphere of influence” ? We will not, however, in- 
dulge in envy, but will congratulate Dr. Merriam on his 
good fortune, and express a hope that many more recon- 
noissances of the same description may be authorized. 
Dr. Merriam’s report relates principally to mammals, to 
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which he appears to have devoted special attention. But it 
contains an “ Annotated List of Birds,” and in this is a de- 
scription of a new subspecies of “ Dwarf Screech-Owl,” 
proposed to be called “ Megascops flammeolus* (sic !) idaho- 
ensis,’’ founded on a single specimen. 


48. Meyer on Birds from New Guinea and New Britain. 

[Ueber Vogel von Neu-Guinea und Neu-Britannien. Von A. B. 
Meyer. Abhandl. k. zool. u. anthrop. Mus. Dresden, 1890-91, no. 4.] 

The subjects of this essay are selected from collections 
made in New Guinea and New Britain by the well-known 
naturalist Kubary and the brothers Geisler, and forwarded 
to the Dresden Museum. Among 89 birds included in the 
list, 12 species and subspecies are characterized as new to 
science. These are Geoffroyus orientalis, Lorius salvadorii, 
Tanysiptera galatea rubiensis, Monarcha melanonotus auran- 
tiacus, Graucalus stephani, Rhectes brunneicaudus, Atluredus 
geislerorum, Carpophaga zoee orientalis, C. westermanni astro- 
labiensis, Megapodius brunneiventris, Talegallus longicaudus, 
and Porphyrio neobritannicus. All these new forms are from 
Kaiser-Wilhelm’s-land, except the Tanysiptera, which was 
obtained at Rubi, in the Bay of Geelvink, and the Porphyrio, 
which is from New Britam. Critical notes and exact loca- 
lities are given concerning the remaining species. The 
memoir is of a like nature with, and supplementary to, the 
paper by the same author published in this Journal for 1890 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1890, p. 412). 


49. North on Australian Nests and Eggs. 


[Supplement to the Catalogue of “Nests and Eggs of Birds found 
breeding in Australia and Tasmania.” By A. J. North. Records of the 
Austr. Mus. vol. i. no. 6. Sydney: 1891. ] 


In these notes the nesting of several interesting species is 


* “ Flammeola” is a substantive—a diminutive of ‘flamma.” There 
is no such word in Latin as “flammeolus.”’ Even according to the prin- 
ciples of the A. O. U. (which decline to conform to the recognized rules 
of grammar), it would be incorrect to make this change, as Kaup called 
the typical species Scops flammeola. (See Trans, Zool. Soc. iv. p. 226.) 
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described for the first time. Well-identified eggs of the 
Cat-bird (Hluredus viridis) have now been obtained, former 
specimens referred to this species having turned out to be 
non-authentic. The breeding-places of the Australian White 
Ibis (Threskiornis strictipennis) in the Polygonum-bushes in 
the interior of New South Wales have been visited and their 
eggs collected. The nests and eggs of Hluredus viridis and 
Sphecotheres maxillaris are figured. 


50. Pycraft on Malformations of the Bill in Birds. 


[Notes on some Malformations of the Billin Birds. By W. F. Pycraft. 
8vo. Leicester: 1891. Pp. 12. Reprinted from the Trans. Leicester 
Lit. & Phil. Soe. iii. pt. 8.] 


This is a well-written essay upon a subject which has, as 
yet, scarcely been treated, except in a desultory way, and is 
quite worthy of perusal. We cannot, however, agree in the 
author’s objections to the use of the terms “ upper and lower 
mandible” as applied to birds. No doubt they are not quite 
correct, but they are sanctioned by long usage, very con- 
venient, and quite unmistakable. 


51. Reiser on the Birds of the Museum of Sarajevo. 


[Die Vogelsammlung des bosnisch-hercegovinischen Landesmuseums 
in Sarajevo. Enthaltend die wihrend der Jahre 1887-1891 gesammelte 
Avifauna des Occupations-Gebietes. Bearbeitet von Custos O. Reiser. 
8vo. Budapest: 1891. Pp. 148.] 


The advance made by Bosnia and Herzegovina since their 
delivery from the grasp of the Turk is well shown by the 
Museum of Sarajevo, which, as will be seen by the memoir 
now before us, already possesses a fine and well-arranged 
collection of the birds of the “occupied” provinces. The 
268 species hitherto recorded as having been met with 
within their limits are represented by 1718 specimens, of 
which a list, with localities and authorities, is given by Herr 
Custos Reiser. 
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52. Ridgway on a new Goatsucker. 


[Description of a new Species of Whippoorwill from Costa Rica. By 
R. Ridgway. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 465.] 

Mr. Ridgway describes a new species of Antrostomus from 
Costa Rica under the name A. rufo-maculatus. It agrees 
with A. vociferus in size and proportions, but seems to come 
somewhat near 4. sericeo-caudatus in coloration. Mr. Salvin 
informs us that Mr. Ridgway has recently sent him for 
inspection the type of this species, and that it proves to be 
identical with his Antrostomus saturatus (P. Z. 8S. 1870, 
p- 203). 


53. Ridgway on new and rare Birds from Honduras. 


[Notes on some Birds from the Interior of Honduras. By Robert 
Ridgway. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 467. | 


From specimens in a collection of nearly two hundred 
birds from the interior of Honduras recently acquired by the 
U.S. National Museum, Mr. Ridgway characterizes as new 
subspecies Platypsaris aglaie hypophea and Pithys bicolor 
olivascens. He also describes the female of Gymnocichla 
chiroleuca, and records the occurrence of other species not 
previously known in this locality. 


54. Ridgway’s ‘ Notes on some Costa Rica Birds,’ 


[Notes on some Costa Rica Birds. By Robert Ridgway. Proce. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 473. | 

These notes are based upon a small collection of birds 
sent by the Director of the Costa-Rica National Museum, 
Dr. Anastasio Alfaro, to Mr. Ridgway. ‘The young of 
several interesting species are described, amongst them a 
specimen of a Picolaptes, which shows that in all pro- 
bability P. gracilis is only the young of the well-known 
P. compressus. 

The new birds described are Platypsaris aglaie and Scyta- 
lopus argentifrons, the latter introducing a new species and a 
new family into the Central-American ornis. 

Z2 
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55. Ridgway on Pachyrhamphus albinucha. 


[Note on Pachyrhamphus albinucha, Burmeister, By Robert Ridgway. 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 479.] 

Mr. Ridgway has made a very interesting discovery. In 
the stores of the U.S. National Museum he has found a 
specimen of the Pachyrhamphus albinucha of Burmeister, 
described by that author in 1868 (P. Z. 8S. 1868, p. 635), 
but since absolutely overlooked. This curious form has a 
pycnaspidean tarsus, and must consequently belong to the 
Cotingide, being probably most nearly allied to Casiornis. 
Mr. Ridgway proposes the new generic term Xenopsaris for 
it. It is found, according to Dr. Burmeister, in the sedge of 
the shores of the Rio de la Plata*. 


56. Ridgway on two new Thamnophili. 


[Description of two supposed new Forms of Thamnophilus. By Robert 
Ridgway. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 481.] 

Mr. Ridgway characterizes two new species of Thamno- 
plilus from specimens in the U.S. National Museum. These 
are T. albicrissus and T. trinitatis. The last is certainly 
from Trinidad, the first apparently so. 


57. Ridgway on a new Ammodramus. 


[Description of a new Sharp-tailed Sparrow from California. By 
Robert Ridgway. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 483.] 

A new subspecies is described as Ammodramus caudacutus 
becki, from Santa Clara county, California. 


58. Sharpe’s ‘ Monograph of the Paradiseide.’ 


[Monograph of the Paradiseidee, or Birds of Paradise, and Ptilonorhyn- 
chide, or Bower-Birds. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. 
Part I. Folio. London: H. Sotheran & Co., 1891.] 


The first part of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s new monograph of 


* Since this notice was written we have observed that Dr. Cabanis 
(Allg. deutsche Gesellsch. Berlin, Bericht ix. p. 4) has proposed another 
generic term (Prospovetus) for the same bird, which he considers to belong 
to the Tyrannide, near Serpophaga. 
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the Paradise-birds is now before us, and contains ten plates. 
Amongst these many old friends from Gould’s works are 
recognizable, but several of the illustrations are new, and 
both sexes of Prionidura. newtoniana—a remarkable form of 
Bower-bird from Queensland*—are now figured for the 
first time. 

Tectonornis is proposed as a new generic name for Scenopeus 
dentirostris, in consequence of Scenopeus being preoccupied. 
The following species are figured :— 


Lycocorax pyrrhopterus. Paradisea apoda. 

Parotia lawesi, Prionodura newtoniana. 
Cicinnurus regius. Xanthomelus aureus. 
Craspedophora magnifica. Chlamydodera orientalis. 
Epimachus meyeri. Tectonornis dentirostris. 


59. Sharpe on the Birds of Yarkand. 


[Ncientitic Results of the Second Yarkand Mission; based upon the 
Collections and Notes of the late Ferdinand Stoliczka, Ph.D. Aves. 
By &. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. Published by order 
of the Government of India.. Folio, London: 1891. } 


. After a long delay, caused mainly by unavoidable circum- 
stances, we have before us a complete and satisfactory account 
of the ornithological collections formed by the late Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Stoliczka during the Second Yarkand Expedition of 
1873-74. Stoliezka, it will be recollected, died under some- 
what tragic circumstances on his way back from Yarkand to 
India on this expeditiont. The collections that he made 
were placed in Mr. Hume’s hands, and Mr. Hume, we are 
told, had actually prepared an account of them, which was 
unfortunately destroyed while still in MS. The collections 
were ultimately brought to England along with the great Hume 
Collection by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, to whose unwearied exer- 
tions we are now indebted for the present memoir. In order 
to increase the value of the report, Dr. Sharpe has included 
in his list all the species of which specimens were obtained 
by Dr. Henderson during the first Yarkand Expedition, and 

* Cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 264. 

+ See ‘Nature,’ vol. x. p. 185 (1874) 
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by Dr. Scully during the second expedition, and has added 
extracts from Colonel Biddulph’s field-notes, which were 
communicated in MS. to Mr. Hume. We have, therefore, 
in the present volume a pretty full account of the avifauna 
of Yarkand, or Eastern Turkestan, so far as our present 
knowledge extends. 

The total number of birds recorded in this work is 350, of 
which no less than 214 are Passeres. Amongst these, as 
might be expected, the characteristic genera Montifringilla, 
Emberiza, Otocorys, Phylloscopus, Saxicola, and <Accentor 
are well represented. Three species of Podoces, one of Lepto- 
pecile, and one of Chimarrhornis*, all types peculiar to this 
subdivision of the Palearctic avifauna, were met with. Hiero- 
falco milvipes is now recognized as a valid species, distinct 
from H. sacer. 

We have, however, one fault to find with the volume. 
This is that there is no explicit distinction made in it between 
the species pertaining to the Yarkand avifauna and those 
belonging only to Kashmir and the rest of the Indian terri- 
tory traversed by the Expedition on its way up. At first sight 
one would naturally suppose that members of the families 
Megalemide, Indicatoride, and Psittacid, being registered 
in the present list, are found in Yarkand. But this is by no 
means the case. On inspecting the exact localities, which 
are in every case properly stated, it will be observed that 
Indicator wxanthonotus, Megalema marshallorum, and Pale- 
ornis schisticeps were met at places in Kashmir or Ladakh, 
and not in Yarkand. It would, in our opinion, have been 
much better to have arranged the Cis-Himalayan and Trans- 
Himalayan specimens under two different heads, and thus to 
have avoided all risk of making confusion between two very 
different ornithogeographic areas. At any rate “ Kashmir ” 
or *‘ Ladakh” should have been added after the localities in 
the Trans-Himalayan district. A still better plan would 
have been to show the track of the Expedition on a map, and 
thus indicate the localities exactly. Some of them, as given 
in the present work, are not to be found in any atlas. 

* Dr, Sharpe now writes this name “ Chemarrhornis,” which is mcor- 
rect, the derivation being yetmappos, a brook, in Latin chimarrhus. 
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The following species are well figured in this work :— 
HMierofalco gyrfalco, Scops bructi, Carine bactriana, Podoces 
biddulphi, Rhodopechys sanguinea, Carpodacus  stoliczka, 
Aigithalus coronatus, Leptopecile sophie, Tribura major, 
Phylloscopus tytleri, Cettia orientalis, Dendrocopus leucopterus 
(two plates), Turtur stoliczke, and Tetraogallus himalayensis. 

In a supplement are added some plates prepared by 
Mr. Hume for a projected work on the ‘ Avifauna of the 
British Indian Empire,’ but perhaps a little out of place 
here, as the species represented are not found in Yarkand. 
They represent Hierofalco saker, Scops balli, Carine pulchra, 
Heteroglaux blewitti, Garrulus leucotis, and Cyanops incognita. 


60. Shufeldt on the Osteology of the Water-birds. 


[Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of Arctic and Subarctic 
Water-birds. PartIX. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., C.M.Z.S., &e. Journ. 
Anat, & Physiol. xxv. p. 509. ] 


In the ninth of his series of memoirs on arctic and sub- 
arctic Water-birds (cf. Ibis, 1891, p. 287), Dr. Shufeldt 
diverges somewhat from his subject to study Chionis and 
compare it with the Gulls and Plovers. The sternum of 
Chionis is more like that of Hematopus than that of the 
Laridz, and such is also the case with the pelvis and pectoral 
and pelvic limbs. On the whole Chionis has its “ nearest 
living allies ” in Hematopus and in “ such forms as Glareola.” 


61. Shufeldt on Tertiary Fossil Birds from N. America. 


[Tertiary Fossils of North-American Birds. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D. 
Auk, viii. p. 366. | 

Dr. Shufeldt has examined an extensive series of remains 
of fossil birds from the Silver-Lake region of South-western 
Oregon, and has been able to identify 51 species, of which 
13 appear to be new to science, He now gives a preliminary 
account of the collection, which contains altogether some 1500 
specimens, mostly water-birds (Gavi, Steganopodes, Anseres, 
Herodiones, and Limicol), and promises a quarto memoir 
on the subject later on. 
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62. Stone on the Species of Molothrus. 

[A Revision of the Species of Molothrus allied to M. bonariensis (Gm.). 
By Witmer Stone. Auk, viii. p. 344. | 

Mr. Stone has attempted to solve the problems of the 
number and proper names of the species of Molothrus allied 
to M. bonariensis, and has certainly thrown some light on 
this difficult subject. An examination of the specimens of 
Icteride in the Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia has shown that Cassin’s supposed Lampropsar 
tanagrinus and L. guianensis are both referable to Molothrus 
atronitens, Cab., and that Cassin’s Lampropsar cabanisi is 
the same as what is usually called Molothrus cassini. Finally 
Mr. Stone recognizes five species of this group of Molothrus, 
and proposes a new name (M. venezuelensis) for M. discolor 
of Cassin (non Passerina discolor, Vieill.). 


63. Suchetet on Wild-bred Hybrids. 


[ Les Oiseaux Hybrides rencontrés 41’état sauvage. Par André Suchetet. 
Deuxiéme Partie: Les Palmipédes. Mém. Soc. Zool. France, iv. p. 109. } 

M. Suchetet describes in this memoir the hybrids bred in a 
free state that have been recorded among the Anatide, 
Laride, Ardeide, and Charadriide. The greater part of the 
memoir is, as was to be expected, taken up by the Anatide, 
amongst which, as is well known, cross-breeding is more 
prevalent than in any other group, except, perhaps, the 
Galline. M. Suchetet records 24 cases, but we are not sure 
that he has quite exhausted the list. In the Laride only 
one instance of hybridization is registered, namely Sterna 
paradisea x S. hirundo. Amongst the Ardeidz (referred by 
M. Suchetet to the Gruide!) there is likewise one case, 
Ardea cinereax A. purpurea, and among the Charadriidz 
also a single instance, Hemutopus unicolor x H. longirostris. 


64. Winge on Birds observed at the Danish Light-Stations. 


[Fuglene ved de danske Fyr i 1890. 8de Aarsberetning om danske 
Fugle. Ved Herluf Winge. Vidensk. Medd. naturh, Foren. Kjbhvn. 
1891, p. 61.] 


This is the eighth of a series of yearly reports on the birds 
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met with at the numerous light-stations on the Danish coasts 
and islands, of which a clearly drawn chart is appended. 
In 1890 examples of 68 species were observed. Full details 
are given of all these occurrences, and the whole subject is 
completely elaborated. 


65. Zaroudnoi on the Birds of Trans-Caspia. 


[Recherches Zoologiques dans la Contrée Trans-Caspienne, Par N. Za- 
roudnoi, Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat. Moscou, 1889-90. } 

After a lengthened description of his journeyings during 
his third expedition into 'Trans-Caspia, M. Zaroudnoi gives 
a systematic list with notes of the Vertebrates met with and 
collected. The birds were of 309 species. We observe that 
the Pheasants mentioned are Ph. persicus and Ph. principalis, 
of which the areas are now succinctly described. 


XXVIII.—Leiters, Extracts, Notices, and Obituary. 


Tue following letters, addressed to the Editor, have been 
received since our last issue :— 


Srr,—In my recent paper on Ptilopus (Ibis, 1891, 
pp. 566-584) there is a statement which I beg leave to 
correct. At p. 577, a distinguishing point of the adult 
P. fasciatus, Peale, is said to be “a deep magenta patch in 
middle of abdomen.” This is, I think, a wrong inference of 
mine from the statements of various writers. After 
examining the series of this Pigeon in the museums at 
Hamburg and South Kensington, I find that there never 
exists a patch distinct from the broad line of blackish 
mentioned by me as a second characteristic, but that this 
line spreads out in some specimens so as to form a patch, 
while in others it remains a shght short bar. The rich 
magenta colour which it assumes, darker than that of the 
crown, is, I believe, a mark of maturity. 

Yours &e., 


London, L. W. WicLeswortu. 
December 15th, 1891. 
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Sir,—During the last fortnight several examples of Ampelis 
garrulus have been shot in the provinces of Overyssel and 
Drenthe, so that it seems that a southern migration of these 
birds is taking placc. 

It is a long time since birds of this species visited this 
country. 

Yours &c., 


’s Graveland, Hilversum, F, E. Buaauw. 
16th December, 1891. 


Sir,—To the remarks on my short paper on Birds from 
Mindoro in the last ‘ Ibis’ (above, p. 170) you have added a 
footnote, in which you state that in my rough prefatory 
sketch of what is known of the birds of the Philippines I 
have omitted mention of a very important paper on the 
birds of those islands, i. e. that of Dr. Sharpe on the birds 
collected by Dr. Steere during his first expedition. Such 
is not the case, as I mentioned Dr. Steere’s well-known first 
expedition in the first lime on p. 200. Moreover, in the tenth 
line on the same page I said :— Quite recently Dr. Steere 
recommenced his investigations,’—clearly indicating that I 
was aware of his previous work. 1 did not quote the title 
and page of Dr. Sharpe’s article, as a general reference to 
that as well as to other articles seemed to be sufficient. 

Yours &c., 


London, Ernst Harrert. 
Feb. Ist, 1892. 


Sir,—In my paper on the genus Turnix, published in 
‘The Ibis’? for 1889, I discussed at some length (pp. 471, 
472) my reasons for believing that Turnix nigricollis from 
Madagascar forms an exception to the other members of the 
genus in having the plumage of the male exactly similar to 
that of the female. I have now, however, been able to ascer- 
tain that, in spite of the evidence of “reliable collectors,” 
the conclusions there arrived at were wrong, and that the 
female only has the black throat and the grey and rust- 
coloured patches on the sides of the chest. 
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About three months ago a number of these little Hemi- 
podes, supposed to have come from India, were received by 
Mr. Jamrach. Thanks to Lord Lilford, I heard of their 
arrival some time after, and then, out of what remained un- 
sold, only seven had survived, viz. five females and two males. 
These were sent down to me at the Natural History Museum, 
and I purchased two pairs, but one of the males was nearly 
dead when it arrived, and expired shortly after. The others 
seemed fairly healthy, and I hoped it might be possible to 
get them to breed in confinement; but within a month, in 
spite of every care and attention, they all died, death, in 
each case, being immediately due to pneumonia. One by 
one I had the melancholy pleasure of dissecting them, and 
found that the brightly-coloured birds were both females, while 
the dull ones with barred breasts were males. The younger 
of the two females still had traces of barring, similar to that 
of the male, on the chest and breast. 

These birds became very tame almost immediately in confine- 
ment, and frequently uttered a low creaking note, reminding 
one strongly of the sound produced by a wheelbarrow that 
wants oiling. The females, especially when startled or ex- 
cited, have a curious habit of jerking up their short tails 
in a very Rail-like manner. I believe this is the first time 
that specimens of 7. nigricollis have been brought alive to 
this country. 

Besides the four specimens mentioned above, I dissected a 
number of others of both sexes, with similar results. 

W. R. Oairvie Grant 
March 8th, 1892. (Nat. Hist. Museum). 


New Birds from New Guinea.—We are sorry to see that 
the Naturalists of Queensland continue to publish scientific 
papers in their Parliamentary Blue-books. There is no 
objection to such papers being reprinted in this way, but 
they should, in our opinion, be originally issued in some 
scientific periodical. 

The ‘Annual Report on British New Guinea’ for the 
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year 1890-91, presented to both Houses of Parliament at 
Brisbane in 1892, contains a report by Mr. C. W. De Vis, 
the Curator of the Queensland Museum, on some “ zo0o- 
logical gleanings” obtained by Sir William Macgregor, in 
various parts of his Papuan territories, during the previous 
year. Mr. De Vis commences by telling us that a specimen 
of “a probably new Bird of Paradise” was killed during the 
ascent of Mount Kivio, but unfortunately “ fell into a ravine 
beyond recovery.” Amongst a fine series of birds obtained 
on Mount Suckling, New Guinea, the following species are 
described as new :—Rhipidura concinna, Pecilodryas vicaria, 
Gerygone insperata, Melipotes maculata, Amanocichla (gen. 
nov. Timelidarum) sclateriana, and Paramythia (gen. nov. 
Sturnidarum) montium. The Paradise-birds met with on 
Mount Suckling were Lophorina superba, Astrarchia ste- 
phanie, Epimachus macleayanus, Craspedophora magnifica, 
and Amblyornis subalaris. A description and figure of the 
bower of the last-named species are given. From Sudest 
Island Hopsaltria sudestensis is described as new, as is also 
Malurus moretoni from Bartle Bay. 


Annals of Scottish Natural History.—Under this title some 
of our friends in Scotland have started a new periodical, 
“with which is incorporated ‘The Scottish Naturalist,’ ” 
and have favoured us with a copy of the first number. It 
is edited by Mr. Harvie-Brown, Dr. Trail, and Mr. Eagle 
Clarke—all names well known to the cultivators of Natural 
Science, and will be devoted principally to “ criginal matter 
relating to the Biology of Scotland, recent and fossil.” The 
first two articles are both ornithological—on the Great 
Spotted Woodpecker in Scotland by Mr. Harvie-Brown, and 
on the occurrence of Wilson’s Petrel in Jura by Mr. H. 
Evans. There are besides a number of short notes on the 
occurrences of rare birds in various parts of Scotland. 
Readers of ‘The Ibis’ will find much that is interesting 
in the ‘Annals of Scottish Natural History,’ and we beg 
leave to commend it to their notice. 
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Boucard’s “ Humming-bird.”’—On. looking over the pages 
of Mr. Boucard’s monthly periodical ‘ The Humming-bird,’ 
of which the volume for 1891 is now complete, we find the 
following supposed new species of birds described in it :— 
Phaethornis gounellet from Brazil; P. columbianus from 
Colombia; P. guianensis from Demerara; P. whitelyi from 
Roraima (Whitely) ; Aphantochroa alexandri from Deme- 
rara; Florisuga sallei from Southern Mexico; Eustephanus 
burtoni from Chile ; Lampornis obscura from Brazil ; Lafres- 
naya cinereo-rufa from Colombia; Heliangelus henrici from 
Ecuador; Pionus bridgesi from Bolivia; Bellona superba 
from St. Vincent; Lesbia boliviana from Bolivia; Calliphlox 
roraime from Roraima (Whitely) ; Hylocharis guianensis 
from Guiana (Whitely) ; and Ramphocelus chrysopterus from 
Panama. Whether these are really new species or not we 
have no means of judging, but as regards the Trochilide, to 
which family most of these belong, we should be inclined to 
doubt whether Mr. Salvin, who has recently completed his 
Catalogue of the birds of this group, can have overlooked so 
many of them, especially as we know that all Whitely’s 
collections have passed through his hands. 


The Sea-Eagles of N.E. Asia.—An article on the Rap- 
torial Birds in the Zoological Garden, Hamburg, by Dr. 
Bolau in ‘ Der Zoologische Garten’ for September last 
(xxxil. p. 265) contains an account of the specimens of 
Halaetus pelagicus and its near ally H. branickii, of which 
the Hamburg Society are the fortunate possessors*. The 
first was received in December 1882 from the Amoor, and is 
now in full adult plumage. The second was obtained from 
Corea in February 1887, and was for several years supposed 
to be only the young of H. pelagicus. It is now also adult 
and is at once distinguishable from its allied form by the 
want of the white shoulders and white thighs—only the tail 
being white. ‘There are three fine examples of H. pelagicus 
in the British Museum, but none of H. branickii. 

* Of. Sclater, P. Z.S. 1891, p. 374. 
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Nesting of the Victoria Rifle-bird.—From the ‘ Victorian 
Naturalist’ of January 1892 we learn that a nest of the 
Victoria Rifle-bird (Ptilorhis victoria) was found on 
November 19th, 1891, by Mr. Dudley Le Souéf and Mr. H. 
Barnard during a visit to North Barnard Island, about forty 
miles off the coast from Cardwell, Queensland. The hen 
bird was watched for some time, and seen to fly into the 
crown of a Pandanus-tree growing close to the open beach. 
The nest was about 10 feet from the ground, and the bird 
sat quietly, although the explorers were camped ouly about 
5 feet away from the tree. There was a single egg in it, 
partly incubated. The nest was somewhat loosely con- 
structed of broad dead leaves and green branchlets of climb- 
ing plants and fibrous material. Inside were two large 
concaye-shaped dead leaves underneath pieces of dry tendrils, 
which formed a springy lining. The egg is described as 
having the ground-colour of a fleshy tint, streaked longitu- 
dinally with reddish brown and purplish brown, and mea- 
suring 3°14 by 2°32 cm. 


New Myzomela from New Ireland.—In our notice of the 
third part of Count Salvadori’s ‘ Aggiunte alla Ornitologia 
della Papuasia e delle Molucche’ (above, p. 176), we omitted 
to state that a new species of Myzomela from New Ireland 
is described there, from a specimen in the British Museum, 
and named Myzomela pulchella. 


New Expeditions—Mr. O. V. Aplhn, Member of the 
B. O. U., is making arrangements to start in August next 
on a Collecting-Expedition to Uruguay, where he has been 
offered free quarters on an Estancia near the town of Minas. 
Mr. Aplin will endeavour to make as complete a collection 
as possible of the birds of the district of Minas and of their 
nests and eggs. Very little is at present known of the Orni- 
thology of this part of Uruguay. Except the specimens 
collected by Darwin at Maldonado during the voyage of the 
‘Beagle,’ and two small collections lately received by Mr. 
Dalgleish, hardly any materials exist in European Collections 
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for the compilation of an Avifauna of this State, though 
most of its birds are, doubtless, also found in Argentina. 

The joint Committee of the Royal Society and the British 
Association for investigating the Zoology of the Sandwich 
Islands have selected Mr. Robert C. L. Perkins, B.A., of 
Jesus College, Oxford, as Naturalist and Collector, from 
amongst several candidates for the post. Mr. Perkins has, 
we believe, already left England for Honolulu, in order to 
proceed with his researches on the Fauna of the Sandwich 
Islands. As regards the Birds, Mr. Scott Wilson’s work, 
now in course of publication, will bring this subject up to 
the level of our present knowledge. But even here there are 
still many obscure points to be made out, which Mr. Perkins 
will do well to investigate, and in the less known islands 
a diligent search will probably result in the discovery of 
some more new species. 

Note on Calliste margarethe.—Mr. Allen has most kindly 
allowed me to acquire by exchange from the American Mu- 
seum four examples of his newly described Calliste marga- 
rethe (Bull. A. M. N. H. iu. p. 351) from Chapada, Matto 
Grosso. I acknowledge the distinctness of this form, but 
wish to point out that, judging from the locality, it is pro- 
bably the same as the Lindo bello of Azara (Apunt. i. p. 387), 
upon which Vieillot founded his Tanagra formosa.  Vicillot’s 
name has hitherto been usually referred to Calliste flava 
(cf. Cat. Birds, x1. p. 118). Before deciding this question 
definitely, however, it would be better to have specimens 
from Paraguay for comparison. I propose to add my 
specimens of Calliste margarethe to the series in the British 
Museum.—P. L. S. 


Great Crested Grebe breeding in India.—In the last number 
of the ‘Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society ’ 
(vol. vi. no. 4, p. 501) Mr. H. Bulkley records a case of 
Podiceps cristatus breeding on a tank near Kharaghora in 
August 1890. 
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Proposed Memorial to the Brehms and Schlegel.—Dr. Koce- 
pert, of Altenburg, informs us that it is proposed to erect 
in that city a memorial of Christian L. Brehm, Alfred Brehm, 
and H. Schlegel, three well-known Ornithologists, who were 
all natives of Saxe-Altenburg. In case any members of the 
B. O. U. or other friends should wish to assist in this laudable 
undertaking, we shall be much pleased to forward their 
contributions. 


Obituary Joun Peter van Wickevoort-CroMMELIN, the 
distinguished Ornithologist of Holland, who died suddenly at 
Haariem on the 19th October, 1891, was born in the same 
city on the 9th January, 1830. In his youth he studied law, 
and took his degree in that faculty at Leyden in 1852, after 
which he devoted himself to zoological studies for another 
year under Temminck at the same University. For many 
years Heer van Wickevoort-Crommelin was director of the 
Society of Sciences at Haarlem. He was always very short- 
sighted, and his eyes grew gradually worse, so that not many 
years after his marriage, which took place in 1854, he be- 
came totally blind. Notwithstanding this great misfortune, 
he continued to augment and perfect the beautiful collection 
of native birds which he had previously commenced. In this 
he was materially assisted by a wonderful memory and by a 
very accurate knowledge of avian structure. His memory 
was so good that, in his collection of many hundreds of 
stuffed birds, he could always find any individual specimen, 
and could moreover, if required, give full particulars about 
its external appearance and the date and place of its capture. 

The results of Heer van Wickevoort-Crommelin’s studies 
on the birds of Holland were chiefly published in the ‘ Archives 
Néerlandaises ’ and in the ‘ Tijdschrift voor de Dierkunde.’ 
His unrivalled collection of the birds of Holland has been 
bequeathed to the Leyden Museum. 
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XXIX.—On the Birds of East Prussia. 
By Exnst Hartertr.—Part [. 


Ir is my hope that it will not be without interest for the 
readers of ‘The Ibis’ to peruse some short remarks on the 
birds of a part of Germany which I tried for several years 
to explore, and which is still not only the least known of 
all parts of Germany, but also the most interesting one as 
regards its ornis. This latter statement is proved to be 
beyond doubt when I mention the names of three birds 
which regularly breed in East Prussia—Carpodacus ery- 
thrinus, Nucifraga caryocatactes, and Syrnium uralense, all 
of which I have had opportunities of observing in their 
breeding-haunts. 

So little is generally known about the birds of East 
Prussia that English ornithologists, in their writings, hardly 
ever recognize the existence of this large province, so full 
of bird-life. Even Mr. Seebohm, in his great work, ‘A 
History of British Birds,’ which contains so many good 
notes about German birds from the author’s own experience, 
generally ignores that country. Thus, for instance, he 
states that Aquila nevia “breeds in North Germany 
from Hanover to Danzig,’ while this bird is equally or 
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more common east of Danzig, throughout East Prussia, an 
area of 14,280 square miles. gets in ‘The Birds of the 
Japanese Empire,’ he gives Pomerania as the habitat of his 
Sitta cesia homeyeri, whereas it is found in the extreme east 
of Prussia, but not in Pomerania. 

As would be anticipated, East Prussia, in consequence 
of its north-eastern situation, is the home of several 
species of birds that do not regularly occur in other parts of 
Germany. ; 

The ornis of East Prussia is that of the plains, no moun- 
tains of considerable height rising in this province, and 
even the Galtgarben and the Gonscha Gora being too low to 
have any appreciable influence on the ornis. 

Water abounds ; the most northern end of the province and 
the tract called the Samland, 7. e. the country north of Kénigs- 
berg and Pillau, border the Baltic Sea, but the greater part 
of the coast-line does not quite extend to the sea. There are 
situated the vast freshwater-basins known as the Kurische 
and the Frische Haff, formed by the rivers Niemen and Pregel. 
These are separated from the sea by a narrow line of land, 
the Kurische and the Frische Nehrung, mostly consisting of 
shifting sand-downs, but partly covered by forest. In the 
southern and south-eastern parts of the province are a great 
number of smaller and several large lakes, the largest being the 
Spirding and the Mauersee. Of the rivers only the Niemen 
and the Pregel are worth mention. The soil is very variable : 
along the sea-shore and in great tracts, especially of the south, 
it is dry sand, thickly covered with pine-forest, whilst in other 
parts the soil is rich, heavy, and fertile, presenting to view 
fields, meadowy grounds, and often also swamps, forests of 
fir, of Populus tremula, Carpinus betulus, oak and birch, and 
swampy woods of Alnus glutinosa. Many of the fir-forests 
of Masuren* were almost primeval till nearly forty years 
ago, when the caterpillars of Lastocampa monacha ravaged 
them, and by their ravages made them much more accessible 
to the visitor. But even now vast forests are found, where 
no whistle of trains or of manufactories sounds through the 


* Masuren (or Masovia) is the south-eastern district of East Prussia. 
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air, and where the cries of the Eagle and the Peregrine Falcon 
are more familiar than the shouts of men. 

This variety of scenery in connection with the compara- 
tively sparse population (only 138 to the square mile) supplies 
the necessary conditions of life for many animals. Every 
winter wolves pay unwelcome visits to the forests near the 
Russian frontier ; not very long ago the lynx did the same 
(see Altum, ‘ Forstzoologie,’ vol. i., and Hartert, ‘ Feinde 
der Jagd,’ p. 118), and even now the forests on the Kurische 
Haff and round the Zehlau-Bruch are the home of the 
huge Elk. 

The north-eastern character of the fauna is obvious in all 
the orders of animals, as is proved by the occurrence of 
such forms as Carabus menetriesi and Dytiscus lapponicus, 
for instance, among the beetles, Argynnis laodice and others 
among the lepidoptera, and Lepus variahilis among the 
mammals. 

So early as in the past century there were published 
many notes about the birds of East Prussia. The writings 
of the ornithologist J. T. Klein, 1760-1766, contain many 
notes from the eastern parts of Prussia, and a long and 
interesting list of the birds inhabiting Prussia is given in 
Bock’s ‘ Preussische Ornithologie,” in the ‘ Naturforscher ’ 
of 1776, 1778, and 1779. Of course there are many mis- 
takes in these old works; some names, many of which are not 
binomial, are unintelligible, and many even common species, 
especially among the small birds, are not noticed. Subse- 
quently to these old authorities there have been published 
many useful notes about the ornis of East Prussia, though 
many more about West Prussia, and lists of the birds inhabit- 
ing both provinces, are given by Ebel (1823) and by Rathke 
(1846). But no recent attempt has been made to furnish a 
complete list of the birds that at present inhabit this country, 
except by the writer of this article, who published in the 
‘ Mittheilungen des ornithologischen Vereins in Wien,’ 1887, 
a list of the birds of East and West Prussia under the 
title “ Vorlaufiger Versuch einer Ornis Preussens.” This 
article was published during my trip to Sumatra and India, 
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and inconveniently scattered over many numbers of the 
periodical. Since its publication a few other observers have 
visited that country, specimens of some of the interesting 
species have reached the Berlin Museum, notes have been 
published here and there in German periodicals, and I have 
received from time to time notes from reliable friends, as 
well as eggs and specimens in the flesh, especially from my 
friend the Royal Forester Wels. Many of my notes of 1887 
must therefore now be extended or altered. Lastly, I may 
mention that during my stay in East Prussia I not only 
“ observed ”? birds, but carefully collected both skins and 
eges, from those of the common Finches to those of the rare 
Owls and Eagles; that I have compared these carefully 
with specimens from other parts of Germany; and _ that 
while most of the skins are in the large collection of the 
late E. F. von Homeyer, most of the eggs remain in my 
own possession. 

The following list contains the species that at present 
undoubtedly inhabit East Prussia, or certainly occur there 
as migrants. 


AEDON PHILOMELA (Bechst.). 


The large Eastern Nightingale is very common in Kast 
Prussia wherever it finds leafy woods with plenty of under- 
growth, gardens, or swampy tracts and forests of Alnus 
glutinosa. It is absent from the pine-wood districts of the 
south-east. 

(Aédon luscinia, the Common Nightingale, does not occur 
east of the Vistula. In some cases it has been recorded 
erroneously. ) 

The eggs of the Eastern Nightingale are, as a rule, some- 
what larger than those of the smaller form, but many are 
undistinguishable, and I have come across eges of A. luscinia 
that exceed in size any I have seen of A. philomela. 

I do not know whether a series of A. philomela from 
East Prussia and Poland has ever been carefully compared 
with specimens from Southern Hungary. I am not at all 
sure that they all belong to one subspecies. 
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CyaNEcULA wotrl, Brehm. 

The White-spotted Blue-throat is rather rare. When I 
came to East Prussia from Silesia, where it is very numerous 
in the willows on the Oder, I looked in vain for this lovely 
bird. At present I know only two places where it occurs, 
and no doubt breeds, although it is probably present in many 
other localities also. 


CyaNEcuLa suecica (L.). 

The Arctic Blue-throat occurs on migration in autumn, but 
is not at all common, as it is in Western Germany, during 
this period. 


EritHacus RuBEcuLA (L.). 
Breeds commonly, and passes through on migration in great 
numbers, especially at the end of March and in autumn. 


Roricitita PH@NicuRUs (L.). 
Arrives in April; last seen at the beginning of October. 
Very numerous during migration in September. 


Roticiiya titys (L.). 

Rare. It breeds in very small numbers in some brick- 
kilns near Konigsberg and in the S.W. of the province. 
It has lately been observed in the midst of the town of 
Konigsberg. 


SAXICOLA @NANTHE (L.). 

Common. Once I found a clutch of eggs that were all 
about one third smaller than the eggs of this bird usually 
are. 


PRATINCOLA RUBETRA (L.). 

Common. 

(Pratincola rubicola has never been observed in Kast 
Prussia. In the J. f. O. 1885, p. 91, this species was given 
as an inhabitant of East Prussia ; but the observation cannot 
be relied on, since specimens were not procured.) 


Turpvus musicus, L. 
Common in the breeding-season, and passing through in 
great numbers. 
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TurpDvus 1L1acus, L. 

The northernmost part of East Prussia, near the fortress of 
Memel, is perhaps the only place in Germany where this 
Thrush used to breed regularly ; and there is every reason 
to believe that it does so at the present time. About 
fourteen years ago it was not very rare there, and several 
nests and eggs were obtained, the latter being now almost all 
in the late E. von Homeyer’s collection and in my own. In 
a few cases it has been found breeding in Germany out of 
East Prussia, but these are probably exceptions. It passes 
through in enormous numbers, chiefly in October and the 
first half of April, but is not seen in winter. 


Torpus viscivorvs, L. 
Breeds regularly twice a year, but not in large numbers. 


Turpvus Piaris, L. 

Breeds regularly, sometimes in single pairs, but more often 
in society. There is no reason whatever to doubt that these 
birds have always been pretty common. They were breeding 
here about a hundred years ago, but nowadays they seem to 
have become rather less numerous. 


(Turpus varius, Pall. 

I know of twa occurrences of this bird in West Prussia, 
near to Kast Prussia. One, killed near Elbing in September 
1842, is in the museum at Konigsberg, and the wings of 
the other, killed in 1879, are preserved in the same museum.) 


(Turpvus siprricus, Pall. 
A female, killed late in September 1851 near Elbing, 
West Prussia, is in the Homeyer collection.) 


TURDUS TORQUATUS. 
Much rarer than in Western Germany. It occurs singly” 
and rarely as a migrant in October. 


TURDUS MERULA. 

This bird, which is so familiar in most of the towns of 
West Germany, is not at all common in East Prussia, and 
does not breed in towns and villages. It is a somewhat shy 
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and rare inhabitant of the outskirts of forests and smaller 
woods, and only in winter comes into the gardens. It is, 
however, not a distinct form, specimens agreeing with those 
of other countries. 


(TURDUS ATRIGULARIS. 
May occur occasionally as a rare visitor, as it has been 
found twice near Elbing and Danzig.) 


Puy.uoscorus Rurus (Bechst.). 

Arrives first of its congeners, and breeds first, but regu- 
larly rears a second brood. Passes through in great num- 
bers until October. 


Puy.uoscorus TRocuiLus (L.). 
Almost equally common with P. rufus. Arrives a little 
later. 


PHYLLOscoPUS SIBILATOR (Bechst.). 

Arrives latest of its congeners. Common in the larger 
woods, and even in the dry pine-forests. Passes through in 
great numbers, but I have not seen it later than September. 


Hypotats Hyporais (L.). 
Common. 


LocustELia Na&via (Bodd.). 

Not rare in the northern and north-eastern parts. Its 
remarkable locustelline song can be heard all night long, 
best in morning and evening, but also often in the middle of 
the day. In autumn it is found during migration in low 
bushes and in potato-fields or amongst other low crops. 


LocustEeLia FLuviaTiuis (Wolf). 

Has been shot at Ibenhorst, near the Kurische Haff, where 
it seems to be not very rare in summer. Although I often 
heard its song when a boy in Silesia, I did not meet with 
this bird elsewhere in East Prussia. Recently, however, it 
has been obtained on the Kurische Nehrung and near Pillau 
by Herr Lindner. The song of L. fluviatilis (which Herr 
von Middendorff, I, and other members of the Congress at 
Budapest heard in the swampy forests near the Hansag, in 
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Hungary) cannot be mistaken for that of LZ. nevia, as it is 
composed of fwo syllables, while that of the latter is con- 
tinued much longer and in one syllable. The song of L. lus- 
cinioides was common—though not heard by many, and 
declared to be the voice of a large grasshopper by one person 
(it was May !)—among the endless reeds of the Hansag, in 
Hungary. Since I had not heard the note of any Locustella 
during several years, I at first believed the songster to be 
L. nevia, but from the nature of the locality I knew that that 
was almost impossible. The song of L. duscinioides, however, 
can without difficulty be distinguished from that of L. nevia 
by being shorter, deeper, and not so loud and shrill. 
The occurrence of ZL. luscinioides in East Prussia has 
recently been announced at a meeting of the German Ornitho- 
_ logical Society in Berlin, but cannot be taken for granted until 
some ornithologist has verified the statement by examining the 
bird, if a specimen has been procured at all. 


AcROCEPHALUS AQuaticus (Gm.). 

I have only once shot a specimen near the Frische Haff 
and observed it twice in August. It is probably less rare 
than it is believed to be. 


ACROCEPHALUS SCHENOBENUS, L. (=phragmitis). 
Common. Arrives at the end of April. The nest is 
always placed close to, but not exactly on, the ground. 


ACROCEPHALUS STREPERUS (Vieill.). 
Common in suitable places. 


ACROCEPHALUS ARUNDINACEUS (L.) (=furdoides). 

The Great Reed Warbler is very common where Arundo 
phragmites abounds. The nest is usually placed among the 
reeds, but I found it occasionally fixed to the twigs of willows, 
and a case is known where it was high upina birch tree. A 
favourite food of the Great Reed Warbler is reed-beetles 
(Donacia phragmitis, D. sericea, and allied species), which 
are frequently found in its stomach. 


ACROCEPHALUS PALUSTRIS (Bechst.). 
Not rare in suitable localities, but not very numerous. 


a 
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ACROCEPHALUS FRUTICOLA (Naum.). 
In July 18821 saw a pair of a species of Acrocephalus in 


the bushes, intermixed with reeds, grass, Epilobium, and 


other plants, that bordered a little ditch running through 
some swampy meadows near Konigsberg. I took them for 
A, palustris, but something in the song of the male seemed 
to me peculiar, and therefore I shot it and searched for 
the nest, but unsuccessfully. Without material to compare, 
I was convinced that I had a specimen of A. palustris in hand, 
but afterwards E. von Homeyer, to whom I sent the specimen 
with other skins, identified it as A. horticola, Naumann. 
Homeyer described this very skin in A. & R. Miiller’s ‘ Thiere 
d. Heimath, i. p. 585, and I again in ‘ Mitth. d. ornithol. 
Vereins in Wien,’ 1887, in ‘ Versuch einer Ornis Preussens,” 
no. 96. When I compared the skin with others in Homeyer’s 
collection, I became convinced that it is a distinct form 
which has been generally confounded with A. palustris and 
A, streperus. 

True A. streperus is often observed breeding in gardens 
and parks in towns, far from any water or reeds; to these 
birds the name of A. horticola has been applied, at the same 
time with the admission that they differ in nothing but their 
abode. This is not a distinct form, but merely consists of 
individuals that forsake their usual breeding-grounds and 
frequent localities not usually resorted to by their kindred. 

This I believe to be a misapplication of Naumann’s name, 
and it has probably been the reason why the existence of any 
other form has been so readily denied. 

The name Sylvia (Calamoherpe) horticola (which I cannot 
find even as a synonym in the rather exhaustive synonymies 
in Dresser’s ‘ B. of Europe,’ nor in Seebohm’s vol. v. of the 
‘Catalogue of Birds’) was proposed by Naumann for the 
two subspecies of C. L. Brehm, which Naumann believed to 
be identical, but distinct from both A. streperus and A. 
palustris. Besides C. horticola, Naumann described and 
figured on the same plate (370), in vol. xiii. of his great 
work, a C. fruticola. 

All modern ornithologists have passed over these forms 
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rather contemptuously, but in my opinion, when larger material 
of A. palustris and A. streperus and their allies from different 
localities has been collected and studied over again, the result 
will probably be the discovery of several subspecies or even 
species. At least I believe that there is one form distinct 
from both the Marsh Warbler and the small Reed Warbler, 
which seems to stand somewhat between these two common 
species. Probably Brehm’s subspecies, 4. arbustorum and 
A. pinetorum, as well as Naumann’s A. horticola and A. fruti- 
cola, are all referable to this one form, which is an inhabitant 
of swamps rather than of gardens. At present I am not able 
to make this out for certain, but I wish to call the attention 
of those who may be in possession of sufficient material to this 
group of species. 


SyLVIA ATRICAPILLA (L.). 
Very common. 


SyivrA HoRTENSIS, Bechst. 
Not rare, but far less numerous than S. atricapilla. 


Syuivia sytvia (L.) (=cinerea). 
Very common. 


Syivra ntsor1A (Bechst.). 

This species is very common all over the province in suit- 
able localities. The eggs are laid in the last part of May 
and the beginning of June. Once I found a clutch with all 
the eggs spotted with deep chestnut-brown. 


Syivia curruca (L.). 

Not rare, but less common than in Silesia and Western 
Germany. 

AccENTOR MODULARIS (L.). 

This bird is very rare, probably not breeding, and only a 
straggler. I have seen only one specimen, that had been 
shot during very unusual and severe weather in spring. It 
has been lately recorded as occurring near Norkitten 
(Robitzsch). 


ANORTHURA TROGLODYTES (I..). 
Common at all seasons. 
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Cincius cincuus (L.). 

The black-bellied form of the Dipper, the C. melanogaster 
of most writers, which is no doubt the Stusnus cinclus of 
Linneeus, is a very rare visitor in autumn and winter. I 
have never noticed the Dipper in summer, but Herr Talke 
informs me that he found it breeding on the Goldap river, a 
small tributary of the Pregel, which descends rapidly from 
the little plateau of the “ Rominter Heide.” Whether these 
breeding birds belong to the northern subspecies or to Cinclus 
merula is uncertain. I have not seen specimens. 


AcREDULA caupatTa (L.). 

Breeds, but is much more numerous during the winter. 
Only the true dA. caudata, without any superciliary stripe, 
occurs. 


Parus magor, L. 

Parus c#RvULEvsS, L. 

Parvus cristatus, L. 

All three are common throughout the year, the former two 
everywhere, the last in forests, especially in those consisting 
of pine. 

Parus aTER, L. 

Not common, and only met with in fir-forests. 


Parvus patustris, L. 

The Marsh-Tit is common in East Prussia, and may be 
seen all the year round. I have used the name Parus 
palustris for the common Marsh-Tit of Central Europe, 
but probably this name should be restricted to the northern 
form, the Parus borealis of most authors. In this case the 
form of Central Europe must be called Parus fruticeti, 
Wallgr., and the English form, which is slightly different, 
Parus fruticeti dresseri. 

Reichenow (Syst. Verz. Vég. Deutschl. p. 1] (1889)) states 
that the Northern Marsh-Titmouse occasionally visits East 
Prussia. I have never seen a specimen, but it is not at all 
surprising that in winter some of the northern birds should 
visit this country, while the common form is certainly the 
only one that breeds here. T’aczanowski gives the northern 
form also as a rare winter visitor in Poland. 
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Parus cyaAnus, Pall. 


On the Ist of January, 1880, when walking through the 
wood close to the fortress of Pillau, I saw among a party of 
Parus ceruleus, mixed with some other Tits, a specimen of 
an entirely white and blue Titmouse, which could have been 
nothing else but Parus cyanus. It being a holiday and shoot- 
ing not being allowed, I rushed home and brought back with 
me an almost noiseless little pistol, with which I could shoot 
in spite of the many visitors who enjoyed the beautiful 
afternoon in the wood. I met with the bird about 200 yards 
from the previous spot and shot at.it, but merely wounded 
it and—lost it. This very sad record is the only evidence I 
can give about this bird; but, as it has occurred in Silesia and 
in Poland, there is no reason why it should not straggle 
occasionally into Prussia. 


SirTa CHSIA HOMEYERI, Seeb. « 


There is a good series of Nuthatches from East Prussia 
in the late E. F. von Homeyer’s collection, which I collected 
for him in various parts of the province to complete his 
material for an intended but never-published article on this 
group. 

The Nuthatches of East Prussia differ from those of other 
parts of Germany, or I may rather say from the common 
form of the Nuthatch of Central and Southern Europe and 
England, in the much lighter, almost pure white, colour of 
the breast, and approach the pale Sitta uralensis of Siberia 
and Sitta europea of Scandinavia. They may be regarded as 
being more nearly allied to Sitta uralensis and Sitta europea, 
but sometimes assimilate to the Western Sitta cesia. 

These differences have been noticed by me (i. c. no. 65), 
but I did not venture to name this form. Taczanowski has 
also described the coloration of the Si¢ta in Poland (‘ Ornis,’ 
1888, p- 454). 

One of the skins that I had collected for Herr von 
Homeyer came into the collection of Mr. Seebohm, who has 
named it Sitta cesia homeyeri, a name that must stand for it, 
as it is a tolerably well-marked subspecies. The distribution 
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of this form, as given by Mr. Seebohm, is Pomerania, the 
Baltic Provinces of Russia, Poland, and the Crimea. As 
regards Pomerania this is not correct. Homeyer’s collection 
contains specimens of it from East Prussia only; those 
from Pomerania belong to the true western Sitta cesia. The 
mistake probably arose from my giving the localities on the 
labels too exactly, quoting small places: not known abroad, 
instead of better-known and more general terms. 


ReGvuLvus REGULUS (L.). 

The Golden-crested Wren is very common during the 
winter, but only a small number remain in the forests to 
breed. 

(I never met with Regulus ignicapillus, nor do I know of 
a verified occurrence of this bird in East Prussia.) 


CERTHIA FAMILIARIS, L. 
Common throughout the year. Only the true C. familiaris, 
with a pure white breast, occurs. 


Moracitpa ALBA, L. 
Very common. ‘The weather in East Prussia is too severe 
to allow them to remain during the winter. 


Moractiua FuAva, L. 

Very common. 

(The statements that “ M. sulphurea” and ‘“‘ M. citreola” 
are met with in the breeding-season are best passed over 
in silence. 

Probably Motacilla borealis will be found on passage, but 
I never saw it.) 


ANTHUS PRATENSIS (L.). 
March to October. Breeds in many suitable localities. 


ANTHUs TRIVIALIS (L.) (=arboreus). 
Common from April to September. 


ANTHUS CAMPESTRIS (L.). 
Although the many sandy desert-like tracts would be 
suitable localities for this Pipit, it. is rather rare. I met 
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with it in a few localities in the east, south-east, and north- 
west of the province. 


ALAUDA ARBOREA, L. 
Common in pine-forests, or rather in more open places im 
the forest. 


ALAUDA ARVENSIS, L. 

Although I heard Sky-Larks singing on bright days after 
the 20th of February, I do not think that they ever remain 
during the whole of the winter. No great variations in 
colour are perceptible, although the specimens differ some- 
what according to the soil. Those from turf-moors are very 
dark on the upper surface, while those from bare sandy soil 
are as a rule paler. 


GALERITA cristata (L.). 

Common along roads and on bare places near towns. 
Resident all the year round. In winter, if deep snow covers 
the land, it comes into the towns to feed on rubbish and 
horse-droppings. 


Orocorys ALPEstTRis (L.). 

I have not seen it in East Prussia, but several specimens 
have been procured in West Prussia near Danzig, and others in 
Poland; therefore it will no doubt occasionally visit the shores 
of East Prussia. 


EMBERIZA SCH@NICLUS (L.). 
Not rare in suitable localities. 


EMBERIZA PUSILLA, Pall. 
A single specimen, shot many years ago near Rastenburg, 
East Prussia, is in Homeyer’s collection. 


EMBERIZA HORTULANA, L. 

Although this Bunting was unknown to most of the older 
writers, and also was not mentioned by Boeck as occurring in 
West Prussia, it is quite a common bird in the greater part of 
East Prussia, and probably the same in West Prussia. Never- 
theless it is absent in some parts. It seems to prefer the 
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drier sandy districts, but perhaps the reasons for its somewhat 
peculiar distribution are of another kind. 


EMBERIZA CITRINELLA, L. 
Common. 


EmBerriza CALANDRA, L. (1758) (=E. miliaria, L., 1766). 
Not rare in the fertile districts, but scarce or mostly 
absent from the drier wooded parts. 


PLECTROPHENAX NIVALIs (L.). 
Common in winter, but somewhat less so in mild years. 
Usually seen going about in large flocks, and rather shy. 


(CENTROPHANES LAPPONICUS has been caught near Danzig 
and Thorn in West Prussia, and therefore may occur as a 
straggler in East Prussia.) 


Loxta curvirostra, L. 

This is the common Crossbill in East Prussia, and not 
the Parrot Crossbill, as would appear from various notes 
in the literature of the subject. 


LoxtA CURVIROSTRA PITYoPsITTACUS, Bechst. 

This is a very rare bird, but sometimes large flocks of it 
occur and probably some individuals remain to breed. If 
kept separate, it should only be regarded as a subspecies ; 
but more information is required about these forms, which, 
in my Opinion, are certainly not more than local races. 


PyRRHULA PYRRHULA (L.). 

Only the large Eastern and Northern form (the so-called 
Pyrrhula major, but no doubt the Loxia pyrrhula, Linn.) 
is found in Kast Prussia. It is very common during the 
winter, but a few remain to breed. In Western Germany 
the large form is only a rare winter visitor, but the form 
breeding there is the smaller and less brilliantly-coloured 
Pyrrhula europea, Vieill., which is merely a subspecies of 
the former. 


PINICOLA ENUCLEATOR (L.). 
In many winters very great numbers arrive in East 
Prussia, while in others they are rare, and in many years not 
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one can be found. They are the most foolish ‘and least shy 
birds in existence. 


CARPODACUS ERYTHRINOS (Pall.). 

East Prussia is the only part of Germany in which Car- 
podacus erythrinus is a regular breeder. The only districts 
in which it has been observed are the north-eastern parts, 
between K6nigsberg and Memel. Only a few places are 
known where it is common, and these are chiefly woods of 
Alnus glutinosa with dense undergrowth and generally with 
swampy ground. It arrives late in the year, and not much 
before the middle of May. The clutches contain the full 
number of eggs in about the second week of June, but fresh 
eggs may be found until July. The usual number of eggs is 
five. In one wood 17 nests were found in one year, but 
there are perhaps few localities where this bird is equally 
common. The very peculiar song of the male obtrudes 
itself upon one’s notice. After the breeding-season these 
birds keep hidden in the woods. I have not noticed them 
later than August, but Herr Linduer writes me that he has 
seen them in September. 


CaRDUELIS CARDUELIS (L.). 
Common. 


Curysomitris spinus (L.). 
Very numerous during the winter, but few remain to 


breed. 


ACANTHIS LINARIA (L.). 

Not rare in winter, usually seen in woods of Alnus glutinosa. 
It is not known that they remain to breed, and there is no 
reason to believe that they do so, although I saw a single 
male in July 1881 near Konigsberg. A flock of old and 
young specimens of this bird was also seen in July 1885 
on the Hiddensee, off the north coast of Pomerania, and 
the suggestion has been made that they occasionally remain 
to breed. This, however, has not yet been ascertained. 


ACANTHIS CANNABINA (L.). 
Common. The weather is generally too severe to allow 
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them to remain during the whole year, but Herr Lindner 
has observed specimens in winter. 


Cutoris cutoris (L.). 
Common. 


FRINGILLA C&LEBS, L. 
Common. Although many remain during the winter in 
Western Germany, this is not the case in Prussia. 


FRINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA, L. 
Common in winter, October to April. 


Passer pomesticus (L.). 
Passer MontaNus (L.). 
Both common. 


CoccoTHRAUSTES COCCOTHRAUSTES (L.). 
Not rare. Nests at the end of May. 


Sturnus vutearis, L. 

Common in summer, but never seen after October. I 
think I have procured only one specimen during the breeding- 
season, and this was one of the intermediate forms between 
the true western Sturnus vulgaris and Sturnus menzbieri, 
Sharpe. This form is probably the only one that breeds 
in Prussia. Immense numbers used to roost among the reeds 
of the Haffs after the breeding-season. 


Pastor rosevs (L.). 
Has been shot several times (1865, 1876), but is a very 


rare straggler. 

OrI0LUS GALBULA, L. 

Very common, especially in the forests of Alnus glutinosa, 
and those consisting of Pinus sylvestris. Considerable 
individual variations in colour seem to be not rare. Several 
examples of these are in the Homeyer collection. 


NuciFrRaGA cARyocatTactes (L.). 

The Thick-billed Nutcracker, the Nucifraga brachyrhyncha 
of Brehm, to which the name N. caryocatactes of Linnzeus 
should be restricted, is a resident bird in the fir-forests in 
the easternmost parts of Hast Prussia. It is so stationary 
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that it hardly leaves the breeding-district at all, and may 
be seen there all the year round. It breeds, in spite of snow 
and ice, early in the year. I found a nest with three half- 
feathered young birds on the 19th of April, and a clutch of 
nearly fresh eggs on the 21st of March. The nest was in a 
fir about 15 feet high, the number of eggs three, as usual. 
The female did not leave the nest until I knocked against the 
tree. The species is not at all rare in some of the dense 
fir-forests, but the nest is extremely difficult to find, chiefly 
on account of the long and severe winters. I have seen 
snow lying about four feet deep at the end of March, and 
even in 1884, when I found the eggs, I had often to walk 
for hours through half-frozen snow and water. There is a 
good series of Nucifraga caryocatactes in Homeyer’s collec- 
tion. The colour of Prussian specimens is rather light. 
The moult takes place in June and July. 


NuciFraGa CARYOCATACTES MACRORHYNCHA (Brehm). 

The Slender-billed Nutcracker is merely a bird of passage 
in East Prussia. It is common in some years, but not 
seen in others. 


GarRRULUS GLANDARIUS (L.). 
Pica Pica (L.). 
Both not rare, except in some districts. 


Corvus corax, L. 
Not rare, but not in large numbers. More plentiful 
in winter. 


Corvus FRUGILEGUS, L. 
There are not many rookeries in East Prussia. 


Corvus cornix, L. 

The Hooded Crow is the common Crow, and is a stationary 
bird all the year round. 

(It has been stated twice (J. f. O. 1884, p. 94, and some 
years later in the ‘ Beobachtungstations-Berichte’ in the 
same Journal) that Corvus corone breeds in East Prussia, but 
these statements are incorrect. The Carrion-Crow is commor 
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in Germany east of the Elbe, but no straggler has yet been 
observed in East Prussia.) 


CoLtzus MoNEDULA (L.). 

There are very few places in East Prussia where the Jackdaw 
breeds. But in autumn, with the first snows, hundreds 
of thousands generally arrive from the east, and stay there 
for the winter. During the night many roost on the tops 
of large buildings, others in trees. They feed almost every- 
where, chiefly on rubbish. These winter visitors have 
generally rather paler necks than those from other parts 
of Germany, and do not differ from specimens from Moscow. 
The difference, however, between the forms from Moscow 
and those from Western Germany is hardly perceptible, 
and not at all constant. Many western specimens are 
equally pale, and therefore it seems to be impossible to 
separate them, even subspecifically. 


Lanrus cotuurio, L. 
Very common everywhere. 


Lantus senator, L. 

Very rare, and perhaps only a straggler. A specimen shot 
near K6nigsberg is in the museum of that town, and it 
breeds in several places in West Prussia. 


Lantus excusitor, L. 

Common from October to April. It breeds, no doubt, but 
I cannot verify the fact, as it is very rare in the breeding- 
season. 

The so-called Lanius major is nearly as common as the 
true L. eacubitor, and specimens are not rare which it is diffi- 
cult to classify under either of the two supposed forms. These 
forms are, in my opinion, certainly not more than subspecies, 
and possibly only varieties. 


Lanius MINor, Gm. 

A common bird from May to the end of August. The 
eges are to be found at the end of May and in June. The 
nest is always placed at some height in the trees, and is 
invariably lined with some strongly-smelling plant, such as 
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lavender, thyme, &c. ; and white-coloured plants are much 
hked. 


MuscicaPa PARVA, Bechst. 

Is not to be found in most localities in East Prussia, 
being an inhabitant of forests of beech and hornbeam 
(Fagus sylvatica and Carpinus betulus). Herr Robitzsch, 
however, found it breeding near Norkitten, in the district of 
Insterburg. 


Muscicapa GRIsoua, L. 
Common from the beginning of May to September. Eggs 
are found at the end of May and in June. 


MusciIcaPA ATRICAPILLA, L. 
Plentiful on migration at the end of April and in Septem- 
ber, but comparatively rare during the breeding-season. 


AMPELIS GARRULUS, L. 

The Waxwing comes every year to East Prussia; at least 
I was able to verify its occurrence 1p every winter from 1879 
to 1886, and in 1889 and 1890. In some winters consider- 
able numbers are seen, while they are very scarce in others. 
There are certain places where the bird may always be found 
as long as there are any in the country. They are especially 
fond of the berries of Viscum album, and in searching for 
Waxwings one should be on the look-out for mistletoe. 
They are also fond of the berries of Vaccinium oxycoccos, and 
I have seen them eating these berries on the moor, the only 
occasion on which I have seen them descend to the ground. 


CHELIDON URBICA (L.). 

Hrrunpo rustica, L. 

Cuivicoua RIPARIA (L.). 

All three species of Swallow are common. A hill near 
Pillau has its name (Schwalbenberg) from the immense 
numbers of Clivicola riparia which frequent it. Before the 
Swallows leave the country, incredible numbers associate to 
sleep in the reeds of the Frische Haff, and it is quite exciting 
to see them, and to hear them rising on wing with a sound 
like thunder. 

[To be continued. | 
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XXX.—On a new Species of Flycatcher of the Genus 
Hyliota. By Dr. G. Harriavs. 


(Plate VIII.) 


I propose to dedicate to Herr Amtsrath Nehrkorn, of 
Riddagshausen, a distinct new species of Flycatcher of the 
genus Hyliota, of which he has sent me an example for 
examination, and to call it 


HyYLioTa NEHRKORNI, n. sp. (Plate VIIT.) 

Supra unicolor, chalybzo-nigra ; subtus ochroleuca, pectore 
et epigastrio intensius tinctis, gula et abdomine palli- 
dioribus, albidis; subalaribus nigris ; subcaudalibus 
albis ; remigibus totis nigris; rectricibus nigris, inter- 
mediis dorso concoloribus : rostro et pedibus nigris ; 
vibrissis brevissimis. Long. tot. circa 122 mm., al. 77 
mm., caud. 37 mm., tars. 17 mm. 

Hab. Accra, West Africa (one adult specimen). 

The general form of this little bird is quite that of a true 
Hyliota. 'The upper parts are glossy blue-black, with steel- 
blue reflections; the feathers of the rump are somewhat 
long and lax, greyish white, with stcel-bluish ends. The 
quills are black. There is not the slightest trace of white 
markings on the wing. The tail-feathers are black, the 
middle ones glossed with steel-blue ; the under wing-coverts 
black ; the under tail-coverts white. The body beneath is 
ochraceous, deeper on the breast and epigastrium, pale and 
more whitish on the throat and abdomen. ‘The bill and feet 
are black. 

The differential peculiarity of this new species of Hyliota 
is the entire absence of white on the wing. 

The known species of Hyliota are now, therefore, five in 
number :— 

1. H. flavigastra, Swains.; Hartl. in Cab. J. f. O. 1883, 
p- 323. 

Hab. Senegambia; Niger Valley; Djur and Kosanga 
countries in N.E. Africa; Langomeri (3° 30! N. iat.). 

2. H. violacea, J. Verr.; Hartl. l.c. p. 327. 

Hab. Gaboon. 
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3. H. barboze, Hartl. 1. c. p. 329. 
Hab. Benguela. 


4. H. nehrkorni, Hartl. 
Hab. Accra, Gold Coast. 


5. H. australis, Shell.; Hartl. l.c. p. 331. 

Hab. Umvul River, S.E. Afriea. 

As regards this species, of which I have not yet examined 
specimens, and which is, as yet, known from a single example 
only, I may remark that it is apparently a less typical 
form. 


The type specimen of our new species, Hyliota nehrkornt, 
from which the figure is taken, is in the splendid collection 
of Amtsrath Nehrkorn, of Riddagshausen, near Brunswick. 


XXXI.—Remarks on Lanius excubitor and its Allies. 
By H. E. Dresser, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


ArreR an examination of the large series of Great Grey 
Shrikes in the British Museum and in the collection of 
Mr. Seebohm, as well as of twenty-one skins in my own col- 
lection, I quite agree with the late E. von Homeyer and Pro- 
fessor R. Collett that there is but one species of Great Grey 
Shrike in Europe, that the true Lanius major of Pallas does 
not occur here, and that the European specimens recorded 
as belonging to that species are merely individual varieties of 
Lanius excubitor. This view was also held by the late Dr. 
Taczanowski, who writes (Faun. Orn. Sib. Orient. p. 489) :— 
“Tt appears to us that most of these birds found accidentally 
in Europe are but varieties of Lanius excubitor having the 
alar patch less developed, that is to say single.” 

Professor Bogdanoff separates these varieties from the 
Siberian form and refers them to a subspecies which he calls 
Lanius borealis europeus. But there is no doubt that this 
so-called subspecies occurs im the same localities where 
Lanius excubitor is found and freely interbreeds with that 
species, and that every gradation between the two forms is 
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to be met with, which, it appears to me, precludes its being 
treated as even a constant form or subspecies. The single 
bar on the wing and the vermiculations on the underparts 
are the characters claimed as distinguishing this form, but 
neither of these is constant. Von Homeyer, after a careful 
examination of sixty-three specimens, emphatically denies 
that the single and double bars are distinctive characters, 
and says (J. f.O. 1880, p. 151) “die Spiegel-Theorie ganz 
unhaltbar ist.” In my own collection I find one adult 
bird with the underparts unbarred and with one alar bar, 
the second bar being just perceptible ; a second specimen, an 
old female, with only one bar on the wing and with faint 
vermiculations on the breast; a third and fourth, male and 
female, with one alar bar, the underparts being strongly 
barred or vermiculated ; a fifth and sixth, evidently old birds, 
with the double alar bar very strongly developed, but with 
the underparts clearly vermiculated, all six being specimens 
obtained in Europe. 

I am indebted to Professor R. Collett for the loan of three 
specimens obtained in Norway. The first of these, an adult 
female obtained at Lister on the 18th April, 1890, has the 
underparts unbarred, and but one alar bar, there being no 
trace of a second bar. ‘The second, an adult male obtained 
at Vest Aker on the 18th April, 1886, has also the underparts 
unbarred and one alar bar, but there is also a small second 
alar bar, which is, however, concealed by the wing-coverts. 
The third, a female bird of the year, obtained also at Vest 
Aker on the 24th September, 1886, has the underparts clearly 
vermiculated with pale dark transverse lines, and has one 
alar bar and a second bar also concealed by the wing-coverts. 
All three specimens have the rump and upper tail-coverts 
grey, like the back, and in tone of colour agree closely 
with typical Lanius excubitor, having no trace of brown in 
the plumage. 

Professor Bogdanoff, in his excellent monograph of the 
Shrikes (‘Sorokoputui Russkoi Faunui,’ p. 109), remarks that 
“the absence of the second alar patch cannot be considered 
a specific character of LZ. major,” and points out that in 
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Siberian specimens there is occasionally a small second bar. 
As regards the interbreeding of the two forms in Europe, 
Meves (Arch, f. Math. og Naturv. 1879, p. 279) has recorded — 
the fact that he obtained two young birds, both supposed to 
belong to the same brood, shot at Quickjock in Lapland on 
the 12th August, one of which, a male, had a double alar bar 
and the other, a female, a single bar; and Professor Collett, in 
his excellent article on Lanius excubitor and Lanius major 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1886, pp. 830-40), states that he shot three young birds 
out of the same brood near Hjerkin on the Dovre Fjeld, two 
of which, males, had the double bar, and the third, a female, 
a single alar bar. He also in two instances shot in Nor- 
way paired birds, the males of which had the double bar, and 
the females a single bar. From these facts it is clear that 
Lanius excubitor is subject to considerable individual varia- 
tion, and it would appear that the single alar bar is more 
frequently found in the female than in the male. 

As regards Lanius homeyeri, it appears to me, to say the 
least, to be a very bad species, and merely an intermediate 
form between Lanius excubitor and Lanius leucopterus. 
Indeed, in a large series intermediate links between it and 
both L. excubitor and L. leucopterus can be found. It appears 
that Lanius excubitor, like L. elegans, is subject to extreme 
variation in the amount of white in the plumage, but im 
the former species the white in the plumage seems to in- 
crease the further east one goes until it culminates in Lanius 
leucopterus. I have in my own collection specimens from 
Stockholm, North Russia, and the Ural showing a perfect 
gradation from typical L. excubitor to extreme L. homeyeri. 
Professor Collett (/. c¢.) records a specimen from Norway 
intermediate between L. excubitor and L. homeyeri, approxi- 
mately closer to the latter than the former, and von Homeyer 
(/. s. c.) states that he has received specimens of so-called 
L. homeyeri from the lower Volga which cannot be specifically 
separated from L. excubitor. It appears to me that Lanius 
leucopterus can fairly be considered as a distinct form, but 
that L. homeyert is merely a connecting link between that 
species and L. excubitor, and has no constant distinc- 
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tions by which it can be separated from the latter, from 
which it differs merely in having more white in the plumage. 

Lanius leucopterus (L. przewalskii, Bogd.) is a very white 
form of Lanius eacubitor having the two alar bars very large 
and confluent. Its forehead and a broad superciliary stripe 
are also pure white, as are the lower rump and upper tail- 
coverts, and the three outer tail-feathers are almost entirely 
white ; in some of the secondaries the inner web is pure 
white, this being the only constant character I can find-to 
distinguish this species. Lanius leucopterus inhabits, so far 
as I can ascertain, the southern portion of Central Siberia 
and Turkestan. 

Throughout Northern Siberia Lanius excubitor is replaced 
by Lanius major, Pall. This form, when we wrote our article 
on the Grey Shrikes in 1870 (P. Z. S. 1870, p. 592), Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe and I suggested would ultimately prove to be 
couspecific with Lanius borealis, and now, after a comparison 
of the series in the British Museum and my own collection, I 
cannot find any character by which the birds from Siberia 
and North America can be separated. Both species are as a 
rule tinged with tawny brown,but some, though comparatively 
few, specimens are nearly as grey as Lanius excubitor. 

Asa rule the American birds are more frequently tinged 
with brown than those from Siberia, but there are in the 
British Museum specimens from America quite as grey as any 
of those from Siberia. This species has the underparts dis- 
tinctly barred with narrow transverse vermiculations, and 
has but one alar bar, though in one specimen from the 
Baikal district in my own collection there is a slight indica- 
tion of a second alar bar on one wing. Prof. Bogdanoff also 
remarks (/.s. c.) that some Siberian specimens have a second 
alar bar, whereas others have but a single bar, but that in all 
Siberian birds which have the second bar it is smaller than 
in European examples and is almost hidden by the larger 
coverts. He further adds that the colour of the rump and 
the amount of white on the tail are extremely variable, 
that in only one specimen examined was the outer rectrix 
entirely white, and that the only characters by which the 
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Siberian form can be distinguished are the brownish 
tinge of colour in the plumage, the constant vermiculation 
of the underparts, and the general absence of the second alar 
bar. 

There is, however, one specimen of a Grey Shrike from the 
island of Askold, near Vladivostock, in the collection of Mr. 
Seebohm, which is extremely puzzling. This bird has no trace 
of vermiculations on the underparts, nor any trace of brown 
in the plumage, but it has a single alar bar and has the rump 
and upper tail-coverts pure white. This specimen was received 
by Mr. Seebohm from Dr. Taczanowski, and the latter gentle- 
man evidently considered this form to be the fully adult of 
Lanius major, Pall., as he writes (op. cit. p. 489) :—“< The 
adult of this Eastern Shrike (L. major) does not differ from 
the adult of L. excubitor except in the larger amount of white 
on the forehead, and in having the upper tail-coverts and the 
lower rump pure white, or at most with a grey tinge on the 
tip of the tail-coverts, whereas the Kuropean form has the 
entire upper surface uniform light grey, paling indistinctly 
in colour on the lower back. Moreover the alar bar is 
restricted to the primaries, the secondaries having only 
white on the base of the outer web of the feathers next to 
the primaries, the succeeding secondaries having no white on 
them, and the secondaries in general are blacker. The dif- 
ference between the young and immature birds of the two 
forms is at the first glance much more striking.” I cannot, 
however, agree that this is the adult of Z. major, as in all the 
large series [ have examined this is the only specimen I have 
met with lacking the vermiculations on the underparts 
and all trace of the brown tinge in the plumage. Besides, 
Professor Bogdanoff, who has probably examined more speci- 
mens of Siberian Shrikes than any other ornithologist, does 
not even mention this form. I may add that Professor Bog- 
danoff, like Dr. Sharpe and myself, notices the close similarity 
between specimens from Siberia and North America, but states 
that, compared with American examples, the Siberian form 
is purer in colour, and that the female of the American form 
is much browner than in the Siberian, as are also the young. 
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He concludes by saying that “there are no sharp characteristics 
to enable one to discriminate the two forms with certainty, 
and therefore it is more correct to consider Lanius major and 
Lanius borealis as local races of the same species, the specific 
characters of which are not yet developed,” and he therefore 
called the Siberian form Lanius borealis sibiricus. In this 
view I fully concur with the Professor, but I do not consider 
the differences sufficient to permit one to accord the Siberian 
form even subspecific rank, and I therefore refer it to Lanius 
borealis, Vieill. 

Another Asiatic Shrike allied to Lanius borealis is Lanius 
mollis, Eversmann, which inhabits the Altai range and Tur- 
kestan, and has been recorded by Mr. Seebohm from Arch- 
angel. This species differs from L. borealis in having the 
upper and under tail-coverts sandy buff, and is even browner 
in tinge of colour than tawny American specimens of that 
form. I have seen only two specimens of this Shrike, both 
of which are in the collection of Mr. Seebohm, and I cannot 
therefore give a decided opinion from personal examination 
as to the validity of this species ; but Professor Bogdanoff, who 
has had the best opportunity of judging, describes the adult 
male, female, and the nestling, and states (/. s.c.) that he has 
no doubt as to its being a perfectly good species differing in 
all plumages from its allies. So far as I can judge from the 
two specimens I have examined, I am decidedly inclined to 
endorse this opinion. 

There are two more species of Grey Shrike which have 
been described as inhabiting the Eastern Palearctic region, 
viz. Lanius sphenocercus and Lanius seebohmi. The former 
of these is easily recognizable by its somewhat larger size and 
very long graduated tail. It is otherwise like L. excubitor, 
but has the two bars on the wing large and confluent as in 
Lanius leucopterus, and the underparts are white with a rosy 
tinge. 

Lanius seebohmi, of which only the type is known, is a 
doubtful species, and until more specimens of it are obtained 
it is premature to hazard an opinion as to its specific validity, 
It differs in having a narrow frontal black band, much less 
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white on the tail, and the underparts of the body of a dull 
white. It has only one alar bar. The specimen in question 
was obtained by Dr. Maack in the valley of the Amoor. 

In conclusion, there appears to be no doubt that all the 
above-mentioned species are descended from one parent stock, 
Lanius excubitor or Lanius borealis, probably the latter, as 
L. excubitor shows a.tendency to cast back towards L. borealis. 
They may be treated either as permanent varieties or sub- 
species, or else as fairly good species though closely allied 
and to some extent connected by intermediate links. Butin 
the present case, as the characteristics are fairly definable, I 
deem it expedient to adopt the last alternative. 

I do not give any table of measurements, as I find on 
examination that they do not yield any practical result. 


XXXII.—Remarks on the Palearctic White-breasted Dippers. 
By H. E. Dresszr, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


TWENTY-FIVE years have elapsed since Mr. Salvin’s excellent 
article on the genus Cinclus was published in this journal, 
and eighteen since I wrote the article on Cinclus aquaticus in 
the ‘ Birds of Europe’ and gave a short review of its allies. 
It is also now more than ten years since vol. vi. of the British 
Museum ‘Catalogue of Birds,’ containing the Cinclide, was 
issued. During this period, as may well be imagined, much 
more information on the subject has been published and 
a much larger material for the discussion of the question is 
now available. I have lately been examining as large a series 
of Dippers as I could get together, and the result is that 
I have to some extent modified the views I held eighteen years 
ago. It may therefore be of interest to ornithologists if 
I place on record what further information I have been able 
to glean on the subject, and report progress up to date. 

The Dipper is essentially a non-migratory species, and 
unless driven out by stress of weather does not appear at any 
time to wander far from its usual range, which is, as a rule, 
confined to mountainous districts and to places where there is 
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swift-running water. In the mountains the Dipper usually 
spends the summer months at considerable altitudes, and only 
forsakes these, its breeding-haunts, to pass the winter at some 
lower altitude near the foot of the same mountain-range. Thus, 
as may be taken for granted, isolation has caused the group 
to be split up and subdivided into several “ local forms ” or 
“subspecies,” whichever naturalists may choose to term 
them. These forms have become permanently distinct, though 
the differences are but slight, and in a large series inter- 
mediate forms are usually found ; but all the facts point to the 
various forms having descended from one parent stock. It is 
not my intention to propound abstruse hypotheses, nor to 
conjure up a few glacial epochs to account for the distribution 
of these various forms; but I will merely state briefly the 
facts as they have come under my own observation. I may, 
however, go so far as to say that it appears to me most pro- 
bable that Cinclus melanogaster (or Cinclus cinclus, as Dr. 
Sharpe prefers to call this form) is the parent stock from 
which all the various forms of White-breasted Dipper (in- 
cluding even Cinclus leucogaster) have descended. 

Cinclus melanogaster is the most boreal of all the group ; 
for throughout the whole of Scandinavia, and probably also 
the whole of Northern Russia in Europe, this form alone is 
found. I have examined numerous specimens from various 
parts of Scandinavia and one from North Russia (from 
Mudjuga, 40 miles north of Archangel). All of these agree 
very closely inter se. During severe winters, when driven 
from its usual haunts by stress of weather, this form has 
been met with, though rarely, on the coasts of England, in 
Heligoland, on the coasts of Holland and Belgium, and also, 
as I am informed by Mr. E. Hartert, in Northern Germany. 

Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe (Cat. B. Brit. Mus. vi. p. 809) 
calls in question my statement that C. melanogaster has 
occurred in Ireland, and adds that an examination of the 
specimens referred to by me shows that the birds so named 
“are only young birds of the year of the ordinary Cinclus 
aquaticus after their first moult, at which time they are 
hardly to be distinguished from Cinclus cinclus.’ To this 
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contradiction, however, I must demur, as I have before me 
the only Irish specimen I have ever examined, obtained by 
Mr. H. Blake Knox. This is certainly not a young bird, 
and is undistinguishable from specimens from Sweden. 

In Great Britain the predominant form, and, indeed, the 
only one, except in the case of rare stragglers to the east coast, 
is Cinclus aquaticus, and, as Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe remarks, 
English specimens are much the finest in colour on the under- 
parts. I have examined many English specimens of this 
form, but have never had an opportunity of examining a 
British-killed specimen (except the one from Ireland) of 
C. melanogaster, which is occasionally met with on the east 
coasts of England. Cinclus aquaticus is also found in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and probably throughout the whole of 
Northern Germany ; but I have had only scant opportunities 
of confirming this by an examination of specimens from 
different parts of northern continental Europe. I have, 
however, examined specimens from the Rhine Provinces and 
from Galicia. 

In the Pyrenees another local form of Cinelus occurs, which 
approaches more nearly to C. melanogaster than to C. aquaticus, 
and differs from the former in having a shorter wing, while 
the upper parts, especially the head and neck, are of a paler 
brown, but this brown extends over about the same area as 
in C. melanogaster. Moreover, the black on the underparts 
is paler and more brown in tinge, and lacks the red tinge of 
C. aquaticus. This bird is, in fact, a pale form of Cinclus 
melanogaster; and by those who elect to differentiate 
and name every form, however slightly differing, it may be 
distinguished as Cinclus melanogaster pyrenaicus. 

Ot this form I have examined specimens from Eaux Chaudes 
in the Basses Pyrénées and from Gédre in the Hautes Pyrénées 
in the collections of Canon Tristram and Mr. J. Backhouse. 
In Switzerland, Savoy, Piedmont, and Southern Europe as 
far east as Greece and Turkey, another form is found (Cinclus 
albicollis), which differs from Cinclus aquaticus in having the 
upper parts paler and the breast of a much brighter rufous, 
this colour extending on to the abdomen. Specimens of this 
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form from Greece approach somewhat to Cinclus kash- 
miriensis. An adult male in my collection from Olympus has 
the upper parts as in C. albicollis, but the underparts are 
darker and less rufescent, the rufous colour being of a darker 
shade than in C. albicollis. But, though to some extent inter- 
mediate between the two forms, this form approaches much 
more nearly to C. albicollis. An adult female from Olympus 
and a young bird from Mount Parnassus, however, are similar 
to C. albicollis from Piedmont, but are a trifle less rufous on 
the underparts. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. Whitehead for the loan of his 
specimen of the Dipper from Corsica. This bird has the upper 
parts similar to a specimen in my own collection from Pied- 
mont, but is rather less red on the abdomen, which is some- 
what paler and browner than that of the bird from Piedmont ; 
the flanks also are, if anything, rather greyer in tinge of 
colour. 

I have examined only one specimen of the Dipper from 
North Africa, the type of Canon Tristram’s Cinclus minor. 
This specimen somewhat resembles the Pyrenean bird, but is 
a trifle more rufous on the underparts, having a rather narrow 
band of dull rufous bordering the white. It is to some extent 
intermediate between that form and the bird from Corsica. 

Specimens from Asia Minor are referable to Cinclus kash- 
miriensis, but differ somewhat from the type in having the 
brown on the back extending only to the interscapulary 
region—thus further down than in Cinclus melanogaster and 
C. aquaticus, but not so far down as in examples from further 
east. Examples from the Taurus mountains have the abdomen 
rather paler but not rufous, and in some of them the brown 
on the back extends but little beyond the hind neck. A 
specimen from Erzeroom, however, has the breast darker, 
nearly as dark as in some specimens of Cinclus melanogaster. 
Examples from Persia agree fairly well with the bird from 
Erzeroom. In Palestine, however, one finds a form (C. rufi- 
ventris, Hempr. & Ehr., fide Tristram, Faun. & Flor. Palest. 
p. 51) which has the abdomen rufous brown, somewhat similar 
to the Corsican bird, but the brown on the upper parts extends 
to the interscapulary region, as in C. kashmiriensis. 
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I have also before me a specimen obtained by Mr. C. G. 
Danford at Osmanzeeh, Asia Minor, which has the abdomen 
strongly tinged with dull rufous brown and is intermediate 
between the specimen from Palestine and those obtained by 
Mr. Danford in the Taurus mountains, but the brown on the 
upper parts extends nearly to the centre of the dorsal region. 

Cinclus kashmiriensis is subject to a good deal of variation, 
although these variations are but slight. I have been able to 
examine a considerable series, and find that as a rule the 
further east one goes the more brown there is on the upper 
parts. As above stated, in some of the birds from the Taurus 
range the brown does not extend far below the hind neck, the 
rest of the upper parts bemg marked with the characteristic 
semilunar markings. The type of the species, which is from 
Kashmir, has the underparts somewhat pale and brownish in 
tinge, and the brown on the upper parts extends rather far 
down, the semilunar markings on the rest of the upper parts 
being rather more indistinct than in most of the specimens | 
have examined. Examples from Sikkim, Ladakh, Yarkand, 
and the Yangtze have the lower underparts rather dark, there 
being an absence of rufous in the tinge of colour, and the 
flanks are not very grey. But one specimen in Canon Tris- 
tram’s collection, obtained by Col. Prjevalsky in Kan-su, has 
the underparts very dark, quite as black as in any specimen 
of C. melanogaster, and there is very little grey on the flanks. 
The upper parts are also as in C. melanogaster, but the brown 
goes further down, extending over all the imterscapulary 
region. Another specimen, from Transcaspia, a not quite 
adult bird, as there are a few white tips to the feathers on 
the abdomen, has a tinge of brownish rufous on the dark 
portion of the underparts. 

Mr. Salvin states (Ibis, 1867, p. 117) that C. kashmiriensis 
has the feathers on the lower back black with grey margins, 
instead of grey with black margins asin C. aquaticus, and has 
the spurious primary longer than that of any specimens of 
the European races ; but after a careful comparison of a large 
series I am unable to confirm these statements. 

In Siberia, more especially in the Baikal district, there are 
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two forms of Dipper. One of them is C. leucogaster, which 
has the white on the underparts extending down to the vent. | 
The other, which may be distinguished as subsp. baicalensis, 
has the dark colour on the underparts extending as far as in 
Cinclus kashmiriensis, but differs from that form as much as 
that form does from C. melanogaster and C. aquaticus. It has 
the head and neck paler, the colour of these and the rest of 
the upper parts being of a peculiar velvety mouse-brown, the 
head and neck being rather paler than the back, and the entire 
upper parts down to the lower rump being brown, there being 
only a few indistinct semilunar markings on the lower rump 
and upper tail-coverts ; the dark portion of the underparts 
is of a dull dark earthy brown without any trace of rufous. 

In the series of Baikal specimens which J] have examined 
I find every intermediate stage between these two forms— 
from subsp. baicalensis to a specimen of C. leucogaster in my 
own collection, which has the underparts as white and the 
head and neck as pale as in any specimen of C. leucoyaster 
from Turkestan. 

I am indebted to Mr. Seebohm for an opportunity of 
examining a large series of Dippers from Siberia, chiefly from — 
Krasnoyarsk, in his collection. All of these are identical 
with the dark-bellied form from Lake Baikal. Taczanowski, 
in his recently published posthumous work (Faun, Orn. Sib. 
Orient. p. 211), recognizes only one species of White-bellied 
Dipper im Siberia—Cinclus leucogaster; but he refers to 
specimens with the abdomen dark, such as I describe above, 
and considers them as intermediate forms between C. kash- 
miriensis and C, leucogaster. He also states that he has 
examined specimens that are intermediate between that form 
and Cinclus sordidus, but I have never had an opportunity of 
examining a specimen of this variety. 

The white-bellied form (Cinclus leucogaster) inhabits 
Turkestan, Mongolia, and the countries north of Kashmir, 
ranging into the Baikal district. I do not find that in the 
Altai or in Turkestan it intergrades with Cinclus kashmiriensis, 
but, as above stated, in the Baikal district typical specimens 
of C. leucogaster are comparatively speaking rare, though I 
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have examined some which do not in the least differ from 
examples from Turkestan. This form has the underparts 
white down to the vent, except the flanks, which are brown ; 
while the upper parts are as in the Baikal dark-bellied form, 
but the head and nape are much lighter, in some old speci- 
mens these parts being light whity-brown. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that all the above-mentioned 
Dippers may be considered as slightly modified forms of the 
same species, or may with equal justice be treated as very 
closely allied species ; but I am inclined to favour the former 
view. 

The measuremeuts of the various forms do not differ very 
much, as will be seen from the table on page 386. 


XXXIII.—On the Gallinaceous Genera Bambusicola and 
Arboricola. By W. R. Ocitvie Grant. 


(Plate IX.) 


Tuts paper contains a short review of all the known species 
of the above-named genera, and gives a brief synonymy of 
them, showing the various combinations of names, generic 
and specific, which have been used by different authors. 
It also gives references to all the good figures. Keys to the 
species and their geographical distribution are added, and 
numerous notes. 

The number of tail-feathers in the various groups of 
Galline is a very useful generic character when taken in 
conjunction with others: it varies enormously in the different 
genera. For instance, in Hxcalfactoria the minimum number 
(8) of tail-feathers is found; in Coturniz there are 10-12, in 
Rhizothera 12, in Francolinus, as well as in Bambusicola and 
Arboricola, 14, in Perdix 16-18, in Tetraophasis 18, in 
Tetraogallus 20-22, and so on. These numbers are quite 
constant, as I have ascertained by examining a large number 
of specimens of nearly every species. The number of tail- 
feathers can be accurately ascertained only by lifting up the 
upper tail-coverts, so as to expose the bases of the rectrices. 
When this is done there is usually no difficulty in counting the 
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tail-feathers and seeing whether any are missing. In some of 
the small Quails, such as Excalfactoria, it is not always easy 
to distinguish between the upper tail-coverts and true tail- 
feathers, but, by following the above method, with a little 
care one cannot well make a mistake. 

The species marked with a + are not represented in the 
British Museum Collection, and those marked with a * have 
never been figured. 


BAMBUSICOLA, 


Tail of fourteen feathers, long, wedge-shaped, the outer pair 
of feathers being about two thirds the length of the middle 
pair, which are more than two thirds the length of the wing. 

First primary considerably shorter than the tenth, which 
is equal to, or shorter than, the second. The fifth primary 
is slightly the longest. 

Males (and sometimes females) with a pair of spurs on 
the tarsi. 

Nails as in Francolinus, rather short and curved. 


Key to the Species of Bambusicolat. 


A. Superciliary stripe buff; chest buff, spotted 

with rufous; inner webs of the primary 

quills mostly chestnut «5.00%. a oc-% 20s 0 B. fytchii, 3 2. 
B. Superciliary stripe grey; chest grey; inner 

webs of primary quills dark blackish 


brown. 
a. Cheeks and ear-coverts rufous chestnut .... B. thoracica, 3 Q. 
6. Cheeks and ear-coverts dark grey.......... B. sonorivox, 3 Q. 


t La Perdrix de Gingi, Sonnerat, Voy. Ind. Orient. ii. p. 168 (1872) 
[female only}. 

The female specimen here characterized has undoubtedly nothing what- 
ever to do with the male, which is an Arédoricola. Like all Sonnerat’s 
descriptions, it is very accurately drawn up, and there cannot be the least 
doubt that his female Perdrix de Ging? is aspecies of Bambusicola, possibly 
B. sonorivox from Formosa, or some closely allied form. The description, 
however, differs from the Formosan bird in several important particulars ; 
for instance, the top and hind part of the head and neck are dirty grey, 
instead of drown, the throat and fore part of the neck are deep brown, not 
dark chestnut, and the sides of the belly are chestnut, with black subter- 
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1. Bampusicoua FyTCHI. 

Bambusicola fytchii, Anders. P. Z.S. 1871, p. 214, pl. xi. ; 
id. Yunnan, il. Birds, p. 673, pl. liv. (1878) ; Hume & Marsh. 
Game B, i. p. 97, pl. (1879) ; Fytche, Burma, ii. pl. iv. 
(1879). 

Bambusicola hopkinsoni, Godwin-Austen, P. Z. S. 1874, 
p. 44. 

Hab. Gare and Khasia Hills, Shillong Mt., Naga Hills, 
Kachin Hills in Yunnan, ranging to the south-west of 
Sze-chuen. 


2. BaMBUSICOLA THORACICA. 

Perdix thoracica, Temm. Pig. et Gall. iii. pp. 385, 723 
(1815); Gray, Fasc. B. China, p. 6 (1871). 

Francolinus thoracicus, Gray, Gen. B. iii. p. 505 (1846). 

Starna thoracica, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 883 (1856). 

Bambusicola thoracica, Swinh. P. Z. 8. 1863, p. 307. 

Perdix sphenurus, Gray, Zool. Misc. p. 2 (1844). 

Perdiz sphenura, Gray, Fasc. B. China, pl. viii. (1871). 

Arborophila sphenura, Gray, List Gall. B. iii. p. 38 (1844). 

Francolinus sphenurus, Gray, Gen. B. iii. p. 506 (1846). 

Galloperdix sphenura, Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 882 (1856). 

Bambusicola sphenura, Gould, P.Z. 8. 1862, p. 285. 

Arboricola bambuse, Swinh. Ibis, 1862, p. 259. 

Hab, Southern China, as far north as the valley of the 
Yang-tsze-kiang. 

3. BAMBUSICOLA SONORIVOX. 

Bambusicola sonorivor, Gould, P. Z. 8. 1862, p. 285; id. 
B. Asia, vi. pl. 63 (1864). 

Perdiz sonorivox, Gray, List B. pt. v. Gall. p. 58 (1867). 

Hab. Island of Formosa. 


minal spots, whereas in B. sonorivox these parts are rufous-buff, with 
chestnut spots. Sonnerat’s description cannot be intended for B. thoracica, 
which is the only other grey-chested species known, and I should not be 
in the least surprised if his bird were to be rediscovered in Luzon, the 
fauna of which is still only imperfectly known, and prove to be a distinct 
species of Bambusicola. This island is probably also the home of the 
male Perdrix de Gingi ( Arboricola gingica), now known only from Tem-. 
minck’s specimen in the Leyden Museum. 
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ARBORICOLA. 


Tail of fourteen feathers, short and somewhat rounded, the 
middle pair of feathers being rather longer than the outer 
pair, and equal to two fifths of the length of the wing. 

The first primary is about equal to the ninth (sometimes 
to the eighth or tenth), and the fourth or fifth is slightly the 
longest. 

Tarsi without spurs. ; 

Nails unusually long, rather wide, and only very slightly 
curved *, 


Key to the Species of Arboricolat. 


A. Concealed patch of downy feathers under the 
wing grey. 
a. Feathers of the sides and flanks grey, or 
grey edged with chestnut, usually with 
a white spot or shaft-stripe on each. 
a’. Upper back olive-brown, barred and 
fringed with black. 
a. Top of the head bright chestnut, chin 
and throat black, in some specimens 
each feather narrowly) muargined 
WLW cere icee cig ealin.so eeevoteeh «fe ae A. torqueola, 3. 
6°. Top of the head brownish or olive- 
brown, each feather tipped with 
black. 
a’, Chin, throat, and neck rufous, the 
two latter spotted all over with 
black, sometimes on the sides 
OMUlys faceaeee sxecspiaaieyeigs a0 ors ake A, torqueola, 9. 
6. Chin and throat black, front of 
neck black, each feather edged 
WIE SWIRICC) rie cic e ares aout es A, atrogularis, 3 Q. 


* The nails of Arboricola are quite characteristic, and the species of 
this genus may be readily recognized by them alone. 

+ Perdix (Arboricola) sp., v. Martens, J. f. O. 1866, p. 25. 

Under this title a specimen in the Military Library at Manilla is briefly 
characterized as follows :—‘ Head greenish black, breast vinous-red 
streaked with black, sides pale red with black spots.” This description is 
so vague that it is impossible to form a decided opinion on it, but probably 
the bird represents a distinct species of this genus, inhabiting Luzon. 
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e*, Chin, upper part of throat, and front 
of neck white, lower part of throat 
Blacker, caine enema tee eae ee A. crudigularis, 3 2. 
6‘. Upper back uniform olive-brown, not 
barred with black; sometimes some 
of the feathers are slightly fringed 
with black at their extremities. 
c?. Chest grey; top of the head olive- 
brown, each feather edged with 
blackish brown. 
da’, Front of the neck bright rufous. 


a‘, Chin and throat black ........ A. intermedia, 3 2. 
6*. Chin and throat rufous, thickly 
spotted with black.......... A, rufogularis, 3 9. 


e*. Front of the neck black, separated 
from the chest by a narrower 
white and a wider dark chestnut 
Da Ueastertncerehere te) ersienate ieee ss A, gingica, 5 Q. 

d?. Chest and top of the head chestnut ; 
chin and throat bright rufous ; 
front of neck white, divided from 

the chest by a narrow black band.. A. mandellii, 3 2. 
b. Feathers of the sides and flanks uniform 


CHEStOUE | cae iaciiaacissce ce os a oleracea A. javanica, 3 Q. 
c. Feathers of the sides and flanks black, 
with narrow wide-set white bars ...... A, rubrirostris, 3 2. 


d. Feathers of the sides and flanks each with 
a large subterminal white spot, partially 
or wholly bordered with black. 

c', Chest brownish ochre or olive-buff; 

scapulars chestnut at the extremity ; 
superciliary stripe pale buff ........ A, brunneopectus, b 2. 

d'. Chest bright rust-red or reddish chest- 

nut; scapulars olive-brown at the 


extremity. 
e?, Superciliary stripe grey .......... A. hyperythra. 
f?. Superciliary stripe rust-red ........ A, erythrophrys, 3 2. 


e. Feathers of the sides and flanks greyish, 
widely barred with white and black at 
the extremity. 
e', Feathers of the back dark olive-brown, 
faintly margined with blackish .... A. orientalis. 
ff. Feathers of the back golden brown, 
fringed and barred with black...... A, sumatrana. 


~ 
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B. Concealed patch of downy feathers under the 
wing snow-white. Feathers of the sides 
and flanks irregularly barred or marked and 
mottled with brownish black and buff. 

Ff. Sides and flanks marked and mottled with 
black and buff; chest olive-brown, with 


wavy Ward of black. 1, .\citeeniaee ceemee A, chloropus, 3 Q- 
g. Sides and flanks barred with blaek and butf; 


upper half of chest chestnut ............ A, chalton, 3°. 


I. ARBORICOLA TORQUEOLA. 

Perdix torqueola, Valenc. Dict. Sci. Nat. xxxviti. p. 435 
(1825). 

Arborophila torqueola, Hodgs. in Gray’s Zool. Mise. p. 85 
(1844) ; id. Icon. ined. in Brit. Mus. nos. 111-114. 

Arboricola torqueola, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soe. p. 252 
(1849). 

Arboricola torqueolus, Hume & Marsh. Game B. ii. p. 69, 
pl. (1879). 

Hyloperdia torqueola, Sundevall, Tent. p. 116 (1872). 

Perdix megapodia, Temm. PI. Col. v. pls. 35 & 36 [nos. 462, 
463] (1828). 

Perdiz olivacea, Gray in Griff. An. Kingd. i1. p. 54 (1829) ; 
id. Ill. Ind. Zool. i. pl. 57 (1830-32). 

Arborophila olivacea, Hodgs. Madr. Journ. 1837, p. 303. 

Perdiz torquata, Less. Traité Orn. p. 506 (1831). - 

Hab. Southern slope of the Himalayas from Chamba east- 
wards as far as Sikhim, and possibly the Naga Hills, ranging 
from 5000 to 14,000 feet. 

This is the only species in which there is any marked 
difference in the plumage of the sexes; that of the female 
resembling A. rufogularis, though it is easily distinguished 
from that species by having the legs pinkish grey, not coral- 
red, the feathers of the back barred and fringed with black, 
instead of uniform, and the grey of the chest and breast 
washed with olive-brown. 

Hodgson, in his unpublished plates, has confused A. rufo- 
gularis with the female of A. torqueola, but to this I shall 
refer later on under the head of the former species. 
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2, ARBORICOLA ATROGULARIS. 

Arboricola atrogularis, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soc. p. 253 
(1849); id. J. As. Soc. Beng. xviii. p. 819 (1849) ; Hume & 
Marsh. Game B. i. p. 79, pl. (1879). 

Perdix atrogularis, Gray, List of B. pt. v. Gall. p. 58 
(1867). 

Arborophila atrogularis, Hume, Str. F. ii. p. 449 (1874). 

Arboricola atrigularis, Oates’s ed. Hume’s Nests & Eggs, 
il, p. 439 (1890). 

Hab. Ranges from Sudiya in Eastern Assam to the Khasia - 
and Garo Hills, and southwards through Cachar, Tipperah, 
and Hill Tipperah to Chittagong; also occurs in the Kachin 
Hills east of Bhamo. 


*3, ARBORICOLA CRUDIGULARIS. 

Oreoperdix crudigularis, Swinh. Ibis, 1864, p. 426. 

Perdix crudigularis, Gray, List of B. pt. v. Gall. p. 57 
(1867). 

Arboricola crudigularis, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 160. 

Hab. Mountains of the interior of Formosa. 


4. ARBORICOLA INTERMEDIA. 

Arboricola intermedia, Blyth, J. As. Soc. Beng. xxiv. p. 277 
(1855). 

Arboricola intermedius, Hume & Marsh. Game B. 1. p. 85, 
pl. (1879). 

Arborophila intermedia, Hume, Str. F. u. p. 450 (1874). 

Hab. Naga and Garo Hills, Cachar, Manipur, Arrakan, 
and Pegu ; also obtained in the neighbourhocd of Bhamo in 
Burmah. 


5. ARBORICOLA RUFOGULARIS. 

Arboricola rufipes, Hodgs. in Gray’s Zool. Misc. p. 85 
(1844) ; id. Icon. ined. in Brit. Mus. no. 112. 

Arboricola rufogularis, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soe. p. 253 
(1849) ; id. J. As. Soc. Beng. xviii. p. 819 (1849) ; Hume& 
Marsh. Game B. ii. p. 75, pl. (1879). 

Perdix rufogularis, Gray, List of B. pt. v. Gall. p. 58 
(1867). 
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Arborophila rufogularis, Hume, Str. F. ii. p. 450 (1874). 

Arboricola rufigularis, Blyth, Mamm, & B. Burma, p. 150 
(1875). 

Arborophila tickeli, Hume, in Hume & Marsh. Game B. u. 
p. 78, note (1879). 

Hab. Lower outer ranges of the Himalayas from Kumaon 
through Nepal and Sikhim as far east as the Daphla Hills, 
north of the Darrang district. It also occurs in the higher 
ranges of Tenasserim, on Mooleyit. ; 

There is no doubt that Ardoricola rufipes, Hodgson, is the 
oldest name for this species, and I should not hesitate to use 
it instead of Blyth’s, were it not for the fact that, after a 
careful examination of Hodgson’s specimens and figures, I 
find that he undoubtedly confused the present species with 
the female of A. torqueola. This may best be seen by ex- 
amining his plates, when it will be noted that some of the 
specimens figured as the females of A. torqueola have no 
black bars on the back, and clearly belong to his A. rufipes. 
No doubt the specimens in question were not seen by Hodgson 
until the colours of the legs (the only character by which he 
distinguished the two species) had faded, and had thus escaped 
his observation. Hume has proposed the name A. tickelli for 
the Tenasserim form of A. rufogularis, which usually lacks 
the black line dividing the rufous at the base of the neck 
from the grey chest ; but after examining a large series of 
specimens from Mooleyit, I find that, though this black band 
is absent in the majority (in which respect they approach 
A. intermedia), it is represented in some birds of each sex by 
interrupted black spots at the ends of some of the rufous 
feathers at the base of the neck, while in one female speci- 
men it is as strongly defined as in any from Sikhim. "On the 
other hand, in some Himalayan birds, the black line, though 
indicated, is imperfect. From these facts it is clear that the 
Tenasserim birds cannot be separated from the Himalayan. 


6. ARBORICOLA MANDELLII. 


Arborophila mandellii, Hume, Str. F. 1. p. 449 (1874), & 
ii) \p.2o2, pl. 1, (1875). 
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Arboricola mandellti, Hume & Marsh. Game B. i. p. 83, 
pl. (1879). 

Hab. Low hills of Bhootan and Native Sikhim. 

This beautiful species is now represented in the British 
Museum by eleven specimens, which were all obtained by 
Mr. Mandelli’s collectors, and now form part of the Hume 
Collection. 


+7. ARBORICOLA GINGIcA. (Plate IX.) 

La Perdriz de Gingi, Sonnerat, Voy. Ind. Orient. 11. p. 167 
(1782) [male only]. 

Tetrao gingicus, Gmel. 8S. N. i. p. 760 (1788). 

Perdiz gingica, Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 648 (1790) ; Temm. 
Pig. et Gall. 11. pp. 410, 733 (1815). 

Arboricola gingica, Blyth, Ibis, 1870, p. 174. 

Hab. Quite uncertain ; possibly the island of Luzon, cer- 
tainly not the Coromandel coast. 

This species was first described by Sonnerat*, who, though 
he calls it “ La Perdrix de Gingi,” does not say where his 
specimen was obtained. On this description Gmelin based 
his ‘‘ Tetrao gingicus,” and gave as the habitat “‘ Gingi in Coro- 
mandel.” In 1815 Temminck redescribed the species under 
the name of Perdix gingica, from a bird in his own collection, 
and remarked that he had seen a similar specimen in London. 
If this specimen ever formed part of the British Museum 
Collection, it is now no longer there. 

In this Journal for 1870 (p. 174) Blyth again described the 
same species as Arboricola gingica, from a bird in the Leyden 
Museum (no doubt the same as that described by Temminck) , 
and it is this specimen which, by the kind permission of 
Dr. Jentink, and with the help of that most obliging orni- 
thologist Mr. Biittikofer, is figured in the accompanying 
beautiful Plate by Mr. Keulemans. 

In the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie,’ 1866, p. 25, Dr. E. von 
Martens (see p. 390) briefly describes a specimen preserved 


* The bird described by Sonnerat as the female of the “ Perdrix de 
Gingi”’ is, as already pointed out on p. 388, undoubtedly a species of 
Bambusicola, probably at present unknown. 
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in the Military Library at Manilla. This bird is doubtfully 
referred to A. gingica by Lord Tweeddale, but anyone com- 
paring von Martens’s description with the plate must see at 
once that they differ in nearly every point. What the bird 
preserved in the Military Library really is remains to be 
proved; but even supposing that Luzon should be the true 
home of A. gingica, there is no reason why a second and 
perfectly distinct species should not exist in the same island. 
I am sure that when Luzon is properly explored a number of 
new or half-forgotten species will come to light, and that the 
visit of some enterprising naturalist, who would thoroughly 
work the hills of the interior of that island, would be well 
repaid. 


8. ARBORICOLA JAVANICA. 

Javan Partridge, Brown, Ill. Zool. p. 40, pl. 17 (1776). 

Tetrao javanicus, Gm. 8. N. 1. p. 761 (1788). 

Perdix javanica, Lath. Ind. Orn. 11. p. 651 (1790) ; Temm. 
Pl. Col. v. pl. 34 [no. 148] (1823). 

Arborophila javanica, Gray, List Gall. B. i. p. 38 (1844). 

Arboricola javanica, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 159. 

Peloperdix javanica, Meyer, Vog.-Skel. pt. xi. pl. ci. (1886). 

Hab. Mountains of Java. 

I can find no authority for the occurrence of this bird in 
Sumatra. 


9. ARBORICOLA RUBRIROSTRIS. 

Peloperdiz rubrirostris, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civ. Genov. xiv. 
p- 251 (1879); Snelleman, in Veth, Midden-Sumatra, iv. 
p- 46, pl. iii. (1887). 

“ Perdiz vethi,’ Snelleman, in Veth, Midden-Sumatra, iv. 
pp. 30, 3] (1887). 

Hab. Mountains of Sumatra. 

The feathers producing the line of white spots along each 
side of the crown and throat are very curious, being naked | 
shafts bearing a white plume at theextremity. Similar struc- 
tures are found among the feathers of the crown in the next 
species, A. brunneopectus, but owing to their extremities being 
black they are less conspicuous. 
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10. ARBORICOLA BRUNNEOPECTUS. 

Arboricola brunneopectus, Tick. MS.; Blyth, J. As. Soe. 
Beng. xxiv. p. 276 (1855) ; Hume & Marsh. Game B. ii. 
p. o/, pl. (1879). 

Arborophila brunneopectus, Hume, Str. Feath. i. p. 449 
(1874). 

Arboricola brunneipectus, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 159. 

Arborophila brunneipectus, Wald. Ibis, 1875, p. 459. 

Hab. From the Karen Hills, Tonghoo, and the Eastern 
Pegu Hills, to as far south as Tavoy in Tenasserim. 


+11. ArBorICcOLA HYPERYTHRA. 

Bambusicola hyperythra, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 226; Gould, 
B. Asia, vi. pl. 71 (1879). 

Hab. Lawas River, North-west Borneo. 

The type specimen in the Oxford Museum still remains 
unique. Dr. Sharpe considered this species, as well as the 
following, to belong to the genus Bambusicola, comparing it 
with B. sonorivoz, but im reality both are nearly allied to 
A, brunneopectus, and along with that species form a well- 
marked group of Arboricola. 


+12. ARBORICOLA ERYTHROPHRYS. 

Bambusicola hyperythra, Sharpe (nec Sharpe, 1879), Ibis, 
1887, p. 454. 

Bambusicola erythrophrys, Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, pp. 189, 
284, 288, 289, pl. iv. 

Hab. Mount Kina Balu, North Borneo. 

This species is still known only from the specimens 
met with by Mr. Whitehead. It was not obtained by Mr. Hose 
during his recent expedition to Mount Dulit, though it may 
probably occur there also. 


13. ARBORICOLA ORIENTALIS. 

Perdix orientalis, Horsf. Trans. Linn. Soc. xii. p. 184 
(1822). 

Perdix personata, Horsf. Zool. Res. pl. 61 (1824). 

Tropicoperdiz personata, Blyth, J. As. Soc. Beng. xxviii. 
p- 415 (1859). 
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Arboricola personata, Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 159. 

Hab. Mountains of Java. 

Horsfield first called this bird Perdizx orientalis, and sub- 
sequently, for no apparent reason, substituted the name of 
personata ; but of course the former name must be used. 


*14, ARBORICOLA SUMATRANA. 


Perdiz personata, Gray, List B. pt. v., Gall. p. 59. (1867) 
[part Sumatra]. 

Arborophila personata, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 255. 

Arborophila sumatrana, Grant, Ann. Mag. N. H. (6) vin. 
p. 297 (1891). 

Hab. Mountains of Sumatra. 

This bird is very distinct from the last-named species, 
with which it has hitherto been confounded, and may readily 
be recognized from having the feathers of the back strongly 
barred, as well as fringed, with black. 


15. ARBORICOLA CHLOROPUS. 

Tropicoperdix chloropus, Tick. MS.; Blyth, J. As. Soe. 
Beng. xxviil. p. 415 (1859). 

Arboricola chloropus, Tick. J. As. Soc. Beng. xxviii. p. 453 
(1859) ; Hume & Marsh. Game B. i. p. 91, pl. (1879). 

“ Phenicoperdix chloropus, Blyth,’ Hartl. Arch. f. Na- 
turgesch. xxvi. pt. 1. p. 99 (1861). 

Arborophila chloropus, Hume, Str. F. ii. p. 449 (1874). 

Peloperdix chloropus, Hume, Str. F. mi. p. 176 (1875). 

Hab. From Tonghoo and the Eastern Pegu Hills south- 
wards along the lower slopes of the Tenasserim Hills as far 
as Tavoy. It has also been recorded from Cochin China. 


16. ARBORICOLA CHARLTONI. 

Perdix charltoni, Eyton, Ann. & Mag. N. H. xvi. p. 230 
(1845). 

Francolinus charltoni, Gray, Gen. B. ili. p. 505 (1846). 

Arboricola charltoni, Blyth, Cat. B. Mus. As. Soc. p. 253 
(1849) ; Hume & Marsh. Game B. ii. p. 93, pl. (1879). 
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Tropicoperdix charltoni, Blyth, J. As. Soc. Beng. xxviii. 
p- 415 (1859). 

“ Peloperdix charltoni, Blyth,’ Gray, List B. pt. v., Gall. 
p. 58 (1867). 

Arborophila charltoni, Hume, Str. F. 11. p. 450 (1874). 

“* Arboricola pyrrhogaster, Reichenb.,” Blyth, Cat. Mamm. 
& B. Burma, p. 151 (1875). 

Hab. The Malay Peninsula from Penang southwards, Su- 
matra, and N.E. Borneo. Mr. Hume states that it has also 
been sent from Bankok, in Siam, and that it is reported to 
have been obtained in the Southern Tenasserim Hills. 

In the females the blackish-brown barring on the lower 
half of the chest is more broken up and less sharply defined 
than in the males. 


XXXIV.—Further Additions to the Avifauna of Tsu-sima, in 
the Japanese Empire. By Henry Seesoum. 


Mr. Hotsr has sent me a third collection of birds from the 
island of Tsu-sima, in the Straits of Corea, which enables 
me to add five more species to the list of birds inhabiting the 
island, as given above, pp. 87, 248. As before, the numbers 
refer to my ‘ Birds of the Japanese Empire.’ 


132. Picus RICHARDSI. 

In addition to the two males of this fine Woodpecker sent 
in the previously-mentioned package, Mr. Holst has now 
sent two females shot on Tsu-sima, the one on the 14th and 
the other on the 30th of November. The extent of white at 
the tip of the outer web of the third primary is one inch in 
one of them and an inch and an eighth in the other. There 
can now be no doubt of the identity of Picus kalinowskii from 
Corea with this species. 


170. Scors JAPONICUS. 
Mr. Holst has sent an example of the Japanese race of 
the Scops Owl shot on Tsu-sima on the 27th of October. It is 
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rather grey, and the wing measures 52 inches from the 
carpal joint. 


190. AccIPITER PALUMBARIUS. 
Mr. Holst has sent a fine female Goshawk, shot on Tsu- 
sima on the 26th of October. 


193. PHALACROCORAX CARBO. 

Mr. Holst has sent the skin of a Common Cormorant, 
which was shot on T’su-sima on the 6th of November. It 
has fourteen tail-feathers, and the scapulars and wing-coverts 
are bronzy brown, margined with black. The Shags have 
only twelve rectrices. 


246. FuLigULA CLANGULA. 
Mr. Holst has sent an example of the Golden-eye, shot on 
Tsu-sima in November. 


361. CrEex FUSCA ERYTHROTHORAX. 

Mr. Holst has sent an example of the Siberian race of the 
Ruddy Crake shot on Tsu-sima. It measures 45 inches in 
length of wing from the carpal joint. 


XXXV.—On Birds collected or observed in the Vicinity of 
Foochow and Swatow in South-eastern China. By Joun 
D. pr ta Toucne.—Part I. (Communicated by H. H. 
SLATER.) 


Tue province of Fukien is one of the smallest and, I believe, 
one of the wildest and least populated provinces of China. 
During the three and a half years which I spent at Foochow, 
my collecting-grounds were confined to the strip of country 
extending from the sea-coast to about 130 miles up the 
River Min. A brief account of the country may be of 
interest in connection with the list of birds obtained in the 
district. 

From Ching-feng-lmg*, the furthest point reached by 


* I do not know the altitude of the Ching-feng Mountains, but I believe 
that the country stands at least 3000 feet above the sea-level, as for 
15 miles before getting there the road goes on gradually rising till Ching- 
feng-ling is reached. 
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me, to Shuikow (distance about 40 miles by road) the country 
is wholly mountainous ; the hills are well wooded in many 
parts and covered with thick jungle in others, rice being 
grown in the valleys. The bed of the river down to Shuikow 
is full of rocks and unnavigable for any but rapid-boats, the 
ordinary river-boats loading or discharging their cargo at 
Shuikow (about 90 miles from the sea). The hills which 
border the river for the next 50 miles are fairly high and 
steep; woods are numerous, but are chiefly composed of 
firs (Pinus sinensis and Cunninghamia lanceolata), and 
bracken and sword-grass jungle clothe the hill-sides to a 
very great extent. The river continues to be hemmed in 
by the hills till about 10 miles below Shuikow. The country 
then opens out a little, allowing, occasionally, stretches of 
flat cultivated country to extend between the hills and the 
river-banks. Fifty miles below Shuikow the Foochow valley 
is reached and the river divides into two wide branches, 
which, uniting again about 18 miles further down at the 
Pagoda anchorage, form the Island of Nantai. The extent 
of the valley is about 25 miles in length, and 15 miles at 
its extreme width. Rice (two crops), wheat, colza, sweet 
potatoes, a little sugar, and water-chestnuts are the chief 
ground-crops. There are also extensive groves of orange 
(mandarin), lychee (Nephelium litchi), hingan (Nephelium 
longan), and Chinese olive (Canarium album) ; large banyans 
and clumps of tall pmes occur here and there, and some 
ranges of low hills which traverse the island are partly 
covered with pine-woods. 

The hills which shut in the valley on the north are known 
as the Peling (Northern Range) hills. This country re- 
sembles that which lies between Shuikow and Ching-feng. 
It is celebrated for its tea-plantations, which cover the hills 
to a considerable extent. There is also a fair amount of 
wooded country, and the valleys are devoted to the pro- 
duction of rice. The altitude of Peling varies from 1000 to 
3000 feet. 

The Yung-fu river flows into the Min at the southern side 
of the valley. The hills along the Yung-fu are extensively 
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planted with bamboos. The scenery, though exceedingly 
picturesque, is not so grand or so wild as that met with 
along the Min. 

The mountainous country which closes the Foochow valley 
on the south-west presents at a distance a succession of jagged 
and steep peaks; the altitude seems much the same as that 
of Peling. On leaving the anchorage the river makes a sharp 
bend and turns N.E. It now winds through steep hills, 
varying in height from 600 to 2000 feet, which are terraced 
and cultivated, or else scantily wooded here and there with 
scrubby pines, and, after passing through the Mingan and 
Kimpai passes, flows out into the sea. The country from the 
coast to Foochow is granitic; further inland limestone is 
not uncommon. 

I do not know of any lakes or proper marshes in the 
Foochow district, except on the coast near the mouth of the 
river. There are, however, numerous marshy islands in the 
river, where water-birds occur in numbers during migration 
time. I have heard of some marshes on the mainland near 
the Haitan Straits, where wildfowl of every description are 
said to abound. 

The tide is felt on the River Min till about 35 miles from 
its mouth; but above Foochow, though the water rises, the 
current is not affected by the tide. 

The Lieu-chiang (or Lieu river), until within a few miles 
of the coast, winds wholly among mountainous country, which 
resembles that of the Min valley, and then flows through 
cultivated plains which extend down to the coast. 

The vegetation of the Foochow district is subtropical. Of 
the tropical fruit cultivated in gardens, mangoes ripen, but 
are of small size; banana-palms are common, but the fruit 
does not ripen properly. 

Land-shells are scarce, owing to the granitic formation of 
the hills. Freshwater-shells, however, are abundant; but 
only one new species—a Melania—was noted by Pére Heude, 
S.J., among those I collected for him. 

Insects of all kinds abound; they belong mostly to tropical 


types. 
2D2 
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The following is a list of the principal Mammals * of the 
district :-— 


Macacus sp.inc. Monkeys are said to occur in small numbers on the 
hills situated somewhere between Shuikow and Foochow. ‘They 
are probably of the same species as those discovered by Pére 
David at Kuatun. 

Vesperugo serotinus. Abundant. 

Vesperugo abramus. Abundant. 

Iipposiderus armiger. 

Hipposiderus fulvus. 

Sorex murinus. Abundant. 

Ursus tibetanus. I saw once a dead bear being hawked about in the 
streets at Foochow. 

Meles leptorhynchus? Occurs near Foochow. 

Martes flavigula. A large orange-yellow marten seen on one occasion 
was no doubt of this species. 

Putorius sibiricus. 

Lutra chinensis. 

Felis tigris. The tiger has of late years been seen within a few 
miles of Foochow. Cubs are occasionally brought down for 
sale from up country. At Puch‘eng, according to Mr. Baun, 
they are not uncommon, but keep strictly to certain parts of the 
country. 

Felis macrocelis, An untanned skin of a Clouded Leopard, said to 
have been shot forty miles up the Min, was once brought to me 
for sale. 

Felis chinensis. Common. 

Viverra zibetha, Common. 

Viverrula malaccensis, Common. 

Urva cancrivora. Shot near Lieu-chiang-hsien. 

Vulpes linewentris (?). Abundant. 

Hystrix subcristata. 

Lepus sinensis. 

Sciurus castaneiventris, 

Sciurus macclelland. 

Mus decumanus. 

Mus rattus. 

Mus musculus. 

Mus losea. 

Sus leucomystar. The natives at Ching-feng-ling told me that wild 
pigs occur in their mountains. 


* The bats and smaller mammals collected by me at Foochow and 
Swatow have been identified by Mr, Oldfield Thomas, 
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Cervus sp.inc. Large deer are said to inhabit the hills, but I never 
saw any. 

Cervulus reevest (?). Examples of a species of Cervulus are often 
brought to market at Foochow. 

Manis dalmann. 


Climate.—The climate of Foochow is decidedly moist. It 
rains in the district during six months of the year, the clear 
cool season hardly lasting three months. The rainy season 
begins early in January, and lasts more or less till April. 
The summer is very hot; in July and August heavy thunder- 
storms are of almost daily occurrence. September is hot and 
often rainy, and the heat lasts well into October. From the 
end of October to the beginning of January the weather is 
very fine, much resembling that of the winter of the Riviera 
in Southern Europe. 

I regret that I am unable to produce a sketch of N.E. 
Kwangtung ; but a glance at the map will show Swatow to 
be just within the Tropic of Cancer. A brief notice of this 
locality may be of interest. 

The Swatow bay is partly closed at its entrance by the hilly 
island called, from its shape, Double Island, and the passages 
left for im- and out-going vessels are consequently very 
narrow. On entering the bay we have on the right an 
extensive plain, intersected by numerous creeks and mouths 
of the Chao-chow-fu river, which is bounded on the north- 
west and north by the Chao-chow-fu hills. On the left we 
have Kakchioh Island, consisting of a mass of granitic hills 
reaching to about 1000 feet in height, scantily planted with 
stunted pines. The town of Swatow, which is of recent 
growth, is situated about five miles up the bay, and is prin- 
cipally built on land reclaimed from thesea. The bay, which 
up to this point has been wide and more or less circular in 
shape, is now hemmed in by the Kakchioh hills on the one 
side and Swatow on the other, the distance from shore to 
shore being only about a mile across; it then expands again 
and forms a large area full of shallows, bordered on the north- 
east by numerous lagoons and marshes, which extend far 
behind Swatow, and is closed in the west, about fifteen miles 
from Swatow, by a marshy region, beyond which the moun- 
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tainous region of Taiyang shows itself. The Ketiang (or 
Kéyong) river flows in at the west end of the bay; and one 
of the mouths of the Han or Chao-chow-fu river finds an exit 
in the north, just behind Swatow. A large tidal creek, sepa- 
rating Kakchioh Island from the mainland, also connects the 
bay with the sea on the south. 

During the winter and in migration-time the bay and 
marshes are filled with birds of all descriptions, and the wild- 
fowl shooting offers about the best sport of the kind on the 
China coast. Mangroves (Rhizophora mangle) cover the 
marshes to a great extent. 

The soil of the plain is sandy and very fertile ; sugar, rice 
(two crops), wheat, sweet potatoes, pea-nuts (Arachis 
hypogea), and indigo are the principal crops. The fruits 
grown are:—oranges (several varieties of mandarims and 
the so-called “ coolie” orange), bananas, pineapples, pume- 
loes, mangoes, custard-apples, lychees, &c. 

The hills in the neighbourhood of Swatow are, as a rule, 
barren, and shelter very few birds. The Taiyang hills and 
those further west are well stocked with birds, judging from 
the collections brought down by my shooting-boy on three 
occasions. I never had an opportunity of visiting them. 
The hill-country which borders the river above Chao-chow-fu 
differs somewhat from the Foochow hill-country, the moun- 
tains being larger, more rounded in shape, and rather better 
wooded. Bamboo-groves, or rather forests, occur in the 
valleys, the bamboos being often of enormous size. The 
French missionaries have told me that further up the river 
there are woods of considerable extent. 

Chao-chow-fu, the prefecture of the Swatow district, is 
about 30 miles north-west of Swatow. I had only one 
opportunity of gomg up the Chao-chow-fu river; and the 
weather being bad, and my time limited, the result of the 
expedition was meagre. 

The insect-fauna of N.E. Kwangtung is tropical. Land- 
shells are rare near Swatow, the hills being formed of granite, 
as at Foochow ; but freshwater-shells are abundant. 

I collected very few mammals; but judging from accounts 
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given me by the French missionaries, and from the few 
specimens obtained by my boy, it is likely that many species 
not previously known to inhabit this corner of China, and 
possibly new to science, would be discovered, were the 
country properly explored. 

The climate of Swatow is dry, and is far healthier than 
that of Foochow. The summer heat is not so exhausting as 
that of many parts of China situated further north, but it 
lasts for nearly six months of the year, from May to the end 
of October. November, December, and January are cool ; 
and during these three months rain hardly ever falls, except 
perhaps towards the end of January, and the weather is then 
almost perfect. The rainy season is not of long duration, 
lasting from the end of January to March. The remainder 
of the year is generally free from long-continued rains ; but 
in summer thunder-storms are frequent, and occasionally the 
port is visited by a typhoon. 

My notes on the avifauna of N.E. Kwangtung are too 
scanty to allow of a proper comparison between it and that 
of the Foochow district. Still, the following differences may 
as well be pointed out, subject to the correction of future 
collectors :— 

Thrushes.—The most abundant Thrushes in the Foochow 
district are Merula pallida, M.naumanni, and M. fuscata. As 
winter visitants, however, the two latter are rare. Spring 
seems to be the season during which all the Thrushes I 
observed at Foochow (M. hortulorum excepted) are most 
abundant. M. hortulorum is the scarcest of the Foochow 
Thrushes, and I obtained it only in winter. M. fuscata and 
M. naumanni seem to avoid the Swatow plain altogether, as 
I did not observe a single one there. M. pallida seems rare 
at Swatow, and M. hortulorum common on the hills west of 
Swatow. 

Warblers.—Lusciniola fuscata, almost unknown at Foochow 
in winter, is a common Swatow winter bird. 

Tits —Parus minor prevails at Foochow, and P. cinereus 
(or P. commixtus) at Swatow. 

Wagtails—The Swatow Wagtails are all winter visitants, 
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with the exception of Motacilla flava. At Foochow M. leu- 
copsis appears to be a resident, retiring in summer to the 
hills. MM. lugens is a migrant, though possibly a very few 
may winter in the district. 

Flycatchers.—In the Flycatchers a marked difference will 
be noticed. Two species which are common at Foochow 
apparently avoid Swatow, viz. Pericrocotus cantonensis and 
Hemichelidon sibirica. Pericrocotus cinereus, Muscicapa 
griseisticta, and Terpsiphone princeps, which pass Swatow 
in April, avoid Foochow. Hemichelidon ferruginea, very 
rare at Foochow, is common at Swatow. Siphia strophiata 
and Cryptolopha affinis, which come to the Swatow hills 
in the spring and probably breed there, are unknown at 
Foochow. 

Swallows.—At Swatow both Hirundo gutturalis and H. 
nipalensis are residents, the former being of course far more 
abundant in summer than in winter. At Foochow the 
Swallows are migratory or else summer visitants. On one 
or two occasions only in winter I noticed there a stray 
House-Swallow. 

Larks.—The common Sky-Lark (Adauda arvensis), abun- 
dant at Foochow in winter, does not appear to reach Swatow, 
being replaced there by A. celivox. 

Cuckoos.— Eudynamis maculata and Cacomantis tenuirostris 
make N.E. Kwangtung their northern limit in Eastern China. 
Centropus bengalensis, rare at Foochow, is common on the 
Swatow hills. Cuculus sparverioides, obtaimed on the 
Taiyang hills, west of Swatow, was never noticed by me at 
Foochow. 

Accipitres—Foochow has two Eagles, Aquila heliaca and 
A. fasciata. We did not note either of these at Swatow, 
where A. nevia, not noticed at Foochow, was the only Eagle 
obtained. The Sea-Eagles, Haliaétus leucogaster and H. al- 
bicilla, are probably common to both ports. 

Pelicans.—It seems strange that, on the Yangtze, winter is 
the time of appearance of the Pelicans; at Foochow, the 
summer ; while at Swatow they are also common in summer 
and only occasionally seen in winter. They probably go 
inland for the cold and rough season. 
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Herons.—At Swatow Herodias eulophotes takes the place 
in summer of H. garzetta, which goes further north to 
breed. The Spoonbill (Platalea minor) is a summer visitant 
to the Foochow coast, while at Swatow it is a winter bird. 

Gulls— Larus saundersi seems scarce at Foochow, while 
at Swatow it is abundant in the spring. 

The Swatow coast seems also to be favoured by most of the 
Terns in summer; but I suspect that these will be found to 
breed on the Foochow coast as well. 


The list of birds noted in the Foochow district shows a 
total number of 305 species, which, following Mr. Styan’s 
division of breeders and non-breeders, may be divided as 
follows :— 


Breeders :— 
VSSIGOMLY: <apetel glad arcane Coens atnnave ewes 88 
HMMM VASAT EG alsictactacts Mane ids Gees 26 
— 114 
Non-breeders :— 
Wiintersvisitanitalete.. ces orate: ca earere ccs 93 
Migrants ........ PDE la: 58 | 99 
; {Autumn .... 65 — 183 
Motaliers ate. as 297 


The addition of Athene brodiei, Sitta sinensis, Butorides 
javanicus, and Sterna fluviatilis, which were not noticed and 
probably overlocked, and of Tichodroma muraria, Pericrocotus 
speciosus, Volvocivora melaschista, and Pelecanus mitratus, 
mentioned by Pere David and Swinhoe as having been 
obtained at Foochow, brings up the total number of the 
birds of the Foochow district to 305 species. 

If the district be extended so as to include all Central 
Fukien, eighteen resident species, examples of which were 
procured by Swinhoe about Amoy or by Pere David at 
Kuatun, can be added. I have little doubt that most of 
these birds occur not far west of Foochow. They are as 
follows :— 
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Vivia mnominata. | 
Diceum cruentatum. § 
Niltava sundara. 
Ivus xanthorrhous. 
Garrulax picticollis. 
Lanthocichla berthemyi. {| Probably to be found about Ching-feng- 
Trochalopteron mini. ling. 
Heteromorpha gularis. 
Suthora webliana. 
Cochoa viridis. 
Staphida torqueola. 
Erithacus akahige. 
Cettia minuta. 
Suya parumstriata. 
Abrornis fulvifacies. 
Machlolophus rex. 
Pucrasia darwini. } Probably to be found on Yen-ping-fu hills. 
Phasianus elliott. 

(See David & Oustalet, ‘ Oiseaux de la Chine.’) 


Probably to be found about Ching-feng-ling. 


A reference to Pére David’s and Swinhoe’s writings on the 
birds of China will further show 42 migratory species whieh 
probably pass Central Fukien or the Foochow coast on 
migration, or else which come to breed in the mountains. 
These are :— 


Elanus ceruleus. 

Astur palumbarius. 

Astur cuculoides. 

Astur soloensis. 

Scops stictonotus. 

Coccystes coromandus. 

Cuculus sparverioides. (Swatow, Tientsin.) 
Cuculus striatus. 

Cuculus poliocephalus. 

Caprimulgus monticola. 

Chetura caudacuta. 

Lanius tigrinus. (Puch‘eng, N.W. Fukien: Baun.) 
Lanius cristatus. 

Lanius bucephalus. (Puch‘eng: Baun.) 
Pericrocotus griseigularis. 

Terpsiphone princeps ? (Swatow, Shanghai.) 
Myiagra azurea, 

Stoparola melanops. 

Muscicapa albicilla. (Puch‘eng: Baun.) 
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Muscicapa griseisticta? (Swatow.) 

Cettia squamiceps. 

Calamodus sorghophilus. 

Locustella macropus. 

Locustella lanceolata. 

Calamodyta insularis. 

Phylloscopus xanthodryas. 

Limonidromus indicus. (Swatow, Yangtze valley, Corea.) 
Schenicola pallasi. 

Emberiza tristramt. 

Emberiza rutilans. 

Fringilla montifringilla. (Puch‘eng: Bauwn.) 
Padda oryxivora. (Swatow, Amoy, Shanghai.) 
Totanus stagnatilis. 

Porphyrio celestis ? 

Hypotenidia striata. 

Rallina mandarina. 

Gallinula coccineipes. (Swatow, Shanghai.) 
Anser albifrons. 

(Edemia fusca. 

Fulix marilordes. 

Puffinus leucomelas. 

Sula fiber. 
(See Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 343 et segg., and David & Oustalet, 

‘Oiseaux de la Chine.’) 


We thus find for Central Fukien a total of 365 species, 
showing this small corner of China to possess one of the 
richest avifaunas of the eighteen provinces. Were the birds 
of North-east Kwangtung properly studied, it is probable 
that not only would they exceed in number those of Central 
Fukien, but that many new species would be discovered. 
Though foreigners have been established for many years at 
Swatow, the interior has never, to my knowledge, been 
visited by naturalists; and the collections made by my 
shooting-boy show the country to be of great interest. 

I have to thank Messrs. Henry H. Slater and F. W. Styan 
for their valuable help in compiling my notes and identifying 
most of the species of birds collected ; likewise Messrs. Baun, 
C. W. Campbell, and the Rev. Father Li of Foochow, for the 
gift or loan of many specimens. The Foochow native wild- 
fowlers proved invaluable in procurimg information and in 
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shooting specimens ; and my best thanks are also due to the 
French missionaries of East Kwangtung, who helped me in 
every possible way during my stay at Swatow. 

The numbers in brackets are those of David and Oustalet’s 
‘Oiseaux de la Chine.’ 


1,1. MeRULA MANDARINA (Bp.).  [229.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 216. 

Common and resident about Swatow. This Blackbird is a 
favourite cage-bird with the Chinese. 


2. MervLa HoRTULORUM (Sclater). [234] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 216. 

Appears to be common in winter on hills west of Swatow. 
Several were obtained by my shooting-boy. 


3. Meruza curysoravs, Temm. = [237.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 216. 

Not noted in winter at Foochow, 

One shot at the beginning of February on the hills beyond 
Chao-chow-fu, N.W. of Swatow. 


/-4. Meruta opscura (Gm.).  [238.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 216. 
November, end of February, and beginning of May. 
Two were shot by my shooting-boy in April on the hills 
west of Swatow. 


5. Meruua carpis (Temm.). [235.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 217. 
One shot in April on hills west of Swatow. 


6. Meruta paLtipa (Gm.). [236.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 216. 
Seen at Swatow in March; probably a winter visitant. 


7. Meruza nauMANNI (Temm.). ([239.]| 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 216. 

Though I have never noticed this species in winter, I 
suspect that it may winter on the hills, a specimen having 
been shot as late as the 30th November. 
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8. Meruta ruscara (Pall.). [240.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 217. 

It is a winter visitant, as one was shot in the Peling 
country in January. 

Neither this nor the preceding species was observed by me 
at Swatow. 


+9. Grocicuxa varia (Pall.). [244.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 217. 
Fairly common in winter in the Peling country. 
One shot on the Swatow plain in March. 


10. Mytopnonervus caRruevs (Scop.). [267.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 217. 
Swatow hill-country. 


11. Monricota sotrraria (Briss.).  [249.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 217. 
Very common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 


12. Monticoxa cyanus (L.). ([251.] 
Foochow. Styan, [bis, 1887, p. 217. 
Common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 


+413. Corsycuus sautaris (L.). [264.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 218. 

Abundant and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 

In the pairing-season the males fight desperately. On one 
occasion I very nearly captured a couple that were tumbling 
about on the lawn in front of our house. They were so 
intent on the fight that they let me put my hat over them. 
They are, however, capable of gentler feelings, as I have seen 
one, on the piano being played indoors, come and perch on 
the verandah railings and join in with its best song. 

I saw a caged specimen of this bird at Swatow which had 
been trained to turn somersaults, and would do this at any 
time on a whirling motion being made with the hand near 
its cage. 

--14. DRYONASTES PERSPICILLATUS (Gm.). [286.] 

Foochow. Styan, [bis, 1887, p. 218. 

Abundant and resident ; likewise at Swatow. 
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+15. DryonasteEs sannio (Swinh.). [287.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 218. 

Foochow and Swatow hills. It is much less common than 
the preceding species. It is doubtless a resident. 


16. TRocHALOPTERON CANORUM (Linn.). [283.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 218. 

Common and resident on Foochow and Swatow hills. 

In South China the Huamei is much used as a fighting- 
bird. 


“17. PoMaToRHINUS sTRIDULUS, Swinh. [280.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 218. 
Also a common resident on the Swatow hills. 


18. Pomarorninus swinHoe!, A. Dav. [277.] 

During a journey undertaken in November 1885 up the 
valley of the River Min I heard on the hill-sides, from Shui- 
kow to Ching-feng-ling, a bird-call which must have been 
that of this species. Mr. Baun, who obtained the specimen 
described by Mr. Seebohm (P. Z. 8. 1891, p. 342), told me 
that it was common about Ching-feng-ling, but that it was 
very cunning and difficult to shoot. 


19. Parapoxornis curraricotuis, A. Day. [301.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 218. 


/—20. SurHora surrusa, Swinh. ([808.] 
Puch‘eng. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 218. 
Foochow. La Touche, Ibis, 1887, p. 470. 


21. Cincius Ppattasu, Temm. [277.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
Occurs also in the hills west of Swatow. 


22. Henicurus sINENsIS, Gould. [426.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 

A resident and common species on the hills ; also found in 
Swatow hill-country. 


- 23. Henicurvs scuistaceus, Hodgs. [427.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
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Occurs in the valleys of the Yungfu and Min Rivers ; it is 
rather a scarce bird. 


r 24. Microcicuia scoureri (Vigors). [428.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 

Not uncommon on some mountain-streams. Also ob- 
tained from the hill-country west of Swatow. 


(25. Pratincota MauRA (Pall.). [256.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 

Arrives at Foochow at the end of September. Itis also a 
common winter visitant to Swatow. 


+26. Ornercoia Ferra (Hodgs.). [257.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
Swatow hills in winter. 


7-27. Ruricitia avrorea (Pall.).  [260.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
A common winter bird at Swatow. 


28. RHYACORNIS FULIGINOSA (Vig.). [262.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 226. 
Occurs also on Swatow hills. 


29. EritHacus C#RULECULA (Pall.). [839.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
Probably also a winter visitant to Swatow, but not observed. 


—_ 


*- 30. Eriruacus cALuiore (Pall.). [340.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
Shot at Swatow on 27th April and 5th May. 


31. PHYLLoscopUS TENELLIPES, Swinh. [390.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
Not a common bird. Shot at Swatow in April. 


~ 82. Puy ioscorus coronatus (Temm.). [389.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
Rare at Foochow. One shot at Swatow on 30th March. 


33. PuytLoscorus BorzEALIS (Blas.). [392.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 
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Passes in April and May, and again very abundantly on 
the autumn migration, which begins at the end of August and 
goes on during September and October. At Swatow this 
Willow-Warbler is very common during the month of May. 


34. PHyLioscopus superciILiosus (Gm.). [396.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 

Very common at Foochow from October to the end of 
April, and also at Swatow throughout the winter. 


+ 85. PHyLioscopus PROREGULUS (Pall.). [397.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 

Very common from the end of October to the end of 
March. [I have noticed it in full song just before its depar- 
ture. Also a common bird at Swatow in winter. 


{ 


36. Luscinriota Fuscata (Blyth). [387.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 
Fairly common in this district from the beginning of Feb- 
ruary to the middle of May. <A few winter here. 

This is a common winter bird at Swatow. It is extremely 
abundant there in the spring. 


37. ACROCEPHALUS ORIENTALIS (T. & S.).  [865.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 

Very abundant on the marshy islands at the mouth of the 
River Min in May and at the begmning of June. Collected 
about Foochow and at the mouth of the river in September. 

One shot at Swatow on 18th May. 


38. ACROCEPHALUS BISTRIGICEPS, Swinh. [368.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 219. 

Obtained in April, on 29th May, in October, and in 
November. 

During the month of May the mangrove marshes near 
Swatow swarm with this Reed-Warbler. They flit about the 
bushes, singing most vociferously. The song is loud and very 
agreeable, but rather short. 


39. LocusTELLA CERTHIOLA (Pall.). [360, part. ] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 
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+ 40. Locusteta ocnorensts (Midd.). [360, part.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 
This Warbler is extremely abundant at Swatow in May. 
I found it in the mangrove marshes behind the town ; it 
kept generally on the ground, running actively on the mud 
under the bushes. 


Y4l. Cerrra canruriens (Swinh.). [352. ] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 
A winter bird on Foochow and Swatow hills. 


+42, Crerria rortipes (Hodgs.). [383.] 
Horeites robustipes, Swinh. (See Styan, Ibis, 1891, p. 341.) 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 
I believe that this bird occurs on the Swatow hills, but 
I did not shoot any specimens. 


#43. CisticoLa cisticoLa (Temm.). [871.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 
Also a common winter visitant to Swatow. 


-44, Suya crinicerA (Hodgs.). [875.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 


-45, PRinta INoRNATA, Sykes. [374.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 220. 

Less common at Swatow than at Foochow. 

Eggs and nests of this and the following species were 
obtained at Swatow in July. 


46. Prinra sonitans, Swinh. [880.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 221. 

Extremely abundant on the Swatow plain. It is not com- 
mon at Foochow, and is evidently fond of dry sandy ground 
and the neighbourhood of long grasses and tangled jungle. 
The call is a sort of mewing sound, and is very loud for so 
small a bird. 


“47. Suroria sutorts (Forster). [879.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 221. 
Very common at Foochow and Swatow. 
SER. VI.—VOL. IV. 2E 
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‘48. AcrEepuLa concinna (Gould). [423.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 221. 

Abundant on the hills about Foochow. Also occurs on 
the Swatow hills. 


~49. Parus minor, T.& 8. [402.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 221. 
Very common at Foochow; much less so at Swatow. 


50. Parus cinereus, Bonnat. & Vieill. [403 & 404.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 221. 

Much less common at Foochow than P. minor. I believe 
that at Swatow this, or at least the intermediate form, 
P. commixtus, Swinh., prevails. 


51. Parus venustutus, Swinh. [407.] 

Foochow. La Touche, Ibis, 1887, p. 469. 

The specimen noted in my letter was given to Mr. Baun 
by his boy, who had obtained the bird in the neighbourhood 
of Foochow. 


52. Le1orHRix LutEvs (Scop.). [816.] 
Foochow. la Touche, Ibis, 1887, p. 469. 


~ 58. ALcIPPE BRUNNEA, Gould. ([819.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 222. 

Two shot in bamboo-jungle in the valley of the Yung-fu 
River. 


54. ALcripPE MorRisoniA, Swinh. [821.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 222. 

Common on the Foochow and Swatow hills. 

Gregarious. Frequents brushwood and wood or bamboo- 
copses on the hills. 


55. SracHyRIDOPsIS RUFICEPS (Blyth). [828.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 222. 

Occurs in the valleys of Min and Yung-fu rivers. Ob- 
tained in winter in the hill-country west of Swatow. 


56. Sirta stnensis, Verr. [140.] 
Puch‘eng. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 221. 
I did not find this Nuthatch in the Foochow district, but 
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it may yet be found to occur in that locality, probably up the 
river towards Yen-ping-fu. 


+57. Moraciiza tucEns, Pal. [483.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 222. 

The least common of all the Wagtails noticed by me at 
Foochow. It passes in spring and autumn. I obtained one 
as early as the beginning of February, so, although I did 
not see any in the depth of winter, a few may winter in the 
district. 

It is more common at Swatow, and I have seen it there 
throughout the cool season. 


58. Moracitza Levcorsis, Gould. [429.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 222. 

Very common at Foochow from September to April, and 
especially so in the hill-country. Specimens were brought 
to me from Peling in May, and my men told me that the birds 
were then breeding there. 

This Wagtail is abundant at Swatow throughout the cool 
season. 


59. Moraciiia ocuraris, Swinh. [482.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 

Common during the cool season at Foochow and Swatow. 
It seems to be more of a plain-frequenting bird than 
M. leucopsis. 


60. Moracitita MELANOPE, Pall. [4386.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 

Common from the end of September to the end of April. 
Also found at Swatow during the winter. 


~61. Moracitta Fiava, Linn. [437.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 
Swatow in May. 


} 


62. Moracitta tarvana, Swinh. [438.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 
Abundant from the beginning of September to the end of 
April. Also a winter visitant to Swatow. 
242 
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> 63. LivonrpRomus Inpicus (Gm.). [4-41.] 
Shot on the Swatow plain on 25th April. 


+ 64. Anruus macuLatus, Hodgs. [445.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 

Arrives towards the beginning of October and remains till 
the end of April. It is also a winter visitant to Swatow. 


+ 65. AntTuus saponicus, T. & S. 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 

Winters in the district, and is very common in paddy-fields 
and marshes. 


66. ANTHUS CERVINUS (Pall.).  [443.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 

A very common winter bird at Foochow and Swatow. 
Arrives at Foochow in October. By the end of April most of 
these birds have left. One was shot in Peling on 5th May. 


67. AnTHUs cGusTavI, Swinh. [446.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 
One shot at Swatow on 5th May. 


+68. AnrTHUs RIcHARDI, Vieill. [447.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 

Very common about Foochow and Swatow all through the 
cool season. It arrives at Foochow at the beginning of Oc- 
tober and remains till the end of May. 

During June and July I saw on the low hills near the 
Foochow foreign settlement several large Pipits, but could 
not obtain any. At a distance they resembled A. richardi. 
Perhaps they may have been the 4. kiangsinensis, found in 
Kiangsi by Pére David. 


+ 69. Tote Hott (Swinh.). [208.] 
Hypsipetes maclellandi, La Touche, Ibis, 1887, p. 469. 
Tole holti, Seebohm, P. Z. 8. 1891, p. 342. 
Obtained in the hills of the Yung-fu and Min valleys, and 
on the hills west of Swatow. 
I procured four examples in Fukien and two in Kwangtung. 
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+ 70. Hypstpetes tevcocerHatus (Gm.). [209.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 
Shot near Swatow in March. 


~ 71. Pycnonotus sinensis (Gm.). [217.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 223. 
Abundant and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 


+ 72. Pycnonorus atricaPittus (Vieill.). [220.] 
Fairly common on the hills near Swatow. 


+ 73. Pycnonorvs socosus (Linn.). [221.] 

Occurs on the hills west of Swatow and on those beyond 
Chao-chow-fu. It appeared to me to be less common than 
P. atricapillus, and while I have seen flocks of that species 
on more or less bare hill-sides, P. jocosus, on the contrary, 


frequented the wooded hills. 


+ 74, Hemixus canipennis, Seebohm (P. Z.S. 1891, p. 342). 

Hemizxus castanonotus, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 224. 

I first came across this new species in the Peling country 
in February 1885, but, though I often looked out for it after- 
wards in the same locality, I never met with it again there. 
Two doubtful-looking Bulbuls that I saw on one occasion near 
Foochow seemed to be of the same species, but they escaped 
without allowing a near approach. In February 1887 five 
examples were obtained by a party of natives who had gone 
up river to shoot for me. A single flock only was noticed 
by the collector. It would thus seem to be a rare bird in 
the Foochow district. 

This Bulbul is much more abundant on the hills west and 
north-west of Swatow, where my shooting-boy and I procured 
six more examples, and we could have shot as many as we 
hiked. 

The specimen described by Mr. Seebohm was one of those 
obtained in February 1887: it was given by me to Mr. Baun. 

Like most of its Chinese cousins, this Bulbul is a hill- 
species. I have generally found it in the neighbourhood of 
villages, flying among the large trees and bamboo plantations. 
It goes about in flocks, and is avery noisy bird. The song is 
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full and rather pleasant. The call is trisyllabic, and might 
be rendered thus, “ ¢é-too-té.” 


75. Sprzixus seMiToRQvES, Swinh. [223.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 224. 

Seems to be very abundant some distance up the Min 
River beyong Foochow. 


* 76. OrtoLus pirrusus, Sharpe. [203. | 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 224. 

Summers at Swatow, arriving towards the beginning of 
April. 

One was brought to Swatow on 23rd January, 1889. I 
was told that it had been shot on the hills. I happened to 
be out at the time when the bird was sent to the house, and 
did not see it, but I have no reason to believe that my in- 
formant was mistaken. 


* 77, Bucuanea atra (Herm.). [166.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 224. 

This Drongo seems to be a resident in the Swatow district, 
as my boy procured one during his winter trip to the interior. 
I have noticed the birds on the plain during the summer. 


| 78, Bucwanea Leucocenys, Walden. [167.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 224. 
Not noticed at Swatow. 


79. Cupra norrentorra (Linn.). [170.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 224. 
Shot in April near Kéyong (or Ketiang), west of Swatow. 


+ 80. Pericrocorus cANTONENSIS, Swinh. [165.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 
I have not met with this species at Swatow. 


81. Pericrocotus cinereus, Lafresn. [164.] 

Occurs at Swatow in the spring, but is not common. I 
shot a couple on the 17th April. 

Not observed at Foochow. 
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Y 82. Gravcatus REex-Pineti, Swinh. [156.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 

This must be a very rare species in the Foochow district, 
as the only specimen I ever saw is that mentioned by 
Mr. Styan as shot by me on the low hills below Kushan. 


+ 83. Lanivus scnacu, Linn. [147.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 
Also resident and very common about Swatow. 


~- 84. Lanrus Fruscatus, Less. [148 .] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 
I shot two in the winter, 1887-88, on the Swatow plain. 


85. Lanrus tucionensis, Linn. ([151.} 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 

Very common at Swatow in the spring. 
/ 86. Sipura RuBECULOIDES sive srRopHrata (Slater, Ibis, 
1891, p. 41). [177?] 

My shooting-boy, who obtained the two examples men- 
tioned by Mr. Slater, told me that he saw another in the same 
locality. They probably remain to breed. 


~—- 87. Ausronax Latrrostris (Raffl.). [192.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 
Abundant at Swatow in spring and autumn. 


88. HEMICHELIDON FERRUGINEA, Hodgs. [189.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 

Evidently a very rare visitant to Foochow, the example 
noted by Mr. Styan being the only one I ever saw there. 
At Swatow it is common in the spring during the month of 
April. 


‘89. HeMICHELIDON sIBIRICA (Gm.). [190.] 
Muscicapa griseisticta, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225, nec Swinh. 
Common in the Foochow district during October and 
November ; not noticed there in the spring. 
I do not think that this Flycatcher occurs in the neighbour- 
hood of Swatow. 
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~ 90. Muscicapa GRiseisticta (Swinh.). [191.] 

This Flycatcher seems not uncommon at Swatow, where 
I obtained it in April. My shooting-boy shot a couple in 
the Taiyang hills, also in April. I never noticed this species 
about Foochow. 


+ 91. Muscrcapa aupicrixa, Pall. [187.] 
One was shot in a pine-wood near Swatow on the 16th 
November. 


92. PoLiomy1As LUTEOLA (Pall.). [187. ] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 225. 

In November 1884 this Flycatcher was extremely abun- 
dant, but during the two subsequent years not one was 
noticed by me. One, however, was shot in November 1886 
in the valley of the Yung-fu river. 

I did not obtain or notice any at Swatow. 


93. TaRsIGER CyANURUS (Pall.).  [335.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 226. 
A common winter visitant to Swatow. 


94. XANTHOPYGIA CYANOMELENA (Temm.). [180.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 226. 

Shot near Swatow on 50th March and 20th April. 

I obtained parti-coloured young males at Foochow in the 
autumn, the male and female plumage being most beautifully 
contrasted. 


+ 95. XanTHoPyer1a NARCISSINA (Temm.). [184.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 226. 

I have not noticed this bird at Swatow nor at Foochow in 
the autumn. The mention of a young male having been 
shot on 22nd August at Foochow is a mistake of mine; this 
bird was determined by Mr. Styan as being X. tricolor (see 
no. 96), and he probably thought that I alluded to some other 
specimen. 


™ 96. Xanruopyeia TRIcoLoR, Blyth. [183.] 
Foochow.. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 227. 
Not observed at Swatow. 
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~~ 97. Cryprotopna arrinis (Hodgs.). [393.] 
Two were shot in the Taiyang hills, west of Swatow, by 
my shooting-boy at the end of February 1889. 


98. TrerpsipHoNE 1Ncii (Gould). [172.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 227. 

Shot at Swatow in April and September. 

I never observed any white-plumaged males in the south 
of China, but at Newchwang, in South Manchuria, they were 
not uncommon in the gardens on the foreign settlement. 


-{- 99. TerpsiPHoNE PRINCEPs (Temm.). [173.] 
Not uncommon about Swatow in April. I did not notice 
this species at Foochow. 


+100. Hirunpo eurruratis, Scop. [193.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 227. 

The Swallows leave Foochow about the beginning of Oc- 
tober. I have once or twice noticed a stray one in winter. 

There are Swallows all the year round near Swatow, but 
the great majority of the birds leave in the autumn. 


+- 101. Hirrunpo nipatensis, Hodgs. (See Slater, Ibis, 
1891, p. 44.) 

Hirundo japonica and H. substriolata, Styan, Ibis, 1887, 
p- 227. 


At Foochow I noticed a few red-rumped Swallows in April, 
and then again on the 30th November and 2nd and 3rd De- 
cember I saw large flights, which were evidently migrating. 

At Swatow these Swallows are common and resident. 
They nest in the houses of the villages which are scattered 
over the valleys and plain. In the winter I have shot them 
on the coast, and I once met with some on the river beyond 
Chao-chow-fu. 


102. Coryte riparia (Linn.). [197.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 227. 


103. Dicwum s6Nnipectus (Hodgs.). [133.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 227. 
I presume that this bird goes up to the hills to breed, as I 
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never saw any at Foochow during the hot season. My boy 
shot some specimens in winter on the hills west of Swatow. 


© 104. Dicmum cruentatum (Linn.). [131.] 
Obtained in winter at Lun-tsung, west of Swatow, and on 
the hills beyond Chao-chow-fu. 


105. AXrHoryea LaToucnii, Slater, Ibis, 1891, p. 43, pl. 1. 

Chiong-po, the country whence my boy brought me speci- 
mens of this new species in January 1888, is several days’ 
journey west of Swatow, and, I believe, about two days’ 
journey (50 miles?) from Kiangsi. Six examples were pro- 
cured, one of which I have unfortunately lost, and others 
were seen by the collector. 


106. ZosTeRors stmPLEx, Swinh. [134.] 
~ Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1882, p. 227. 

I collected at Foochow in January 1887 a good series of 
the dark birds described by Mr. Styan, all of which were in 
fresh plumage. The dark grey of the underparts was deeper 
in some specimens than in others. There were flocks wholly 
composed of these dark birds. I shot in the hills, about the 
same time, specimens which were in normal plumage. 

Swinhoe’s White-eye is also common at Swatow. 
~ 107. Pappa oryzivora (Linn.). [496.] 

Seen at Swatow on 19th September, and shot there in De- 
cember and January. 


+-108. Munia toreza, Swinh. [494] 

Common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 

This and the following species are very common cage-birds 
at Foochow. Fortune-tellers train them to tell natives their 
fortunes by picking up slips of paper on which lucky or un- 
lucky sentences are written—these being spread out on a table, 
and the bird let out of its tiny prison for the purpose. These 
unfortunate little “ fortune-telling birds,” as the natives call 
them, are carried about in diminutive cages fastened in front 
of their owner’s belt, the man rattling, as he goes along the 
streets, two pieces of wood to give notice of his approach. 

I have seen on the continent of Europe Canaries and other 
birds put to the same use. 
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+-109. Munia acuricaupa, Hodgs. [495.] 
Resident and common at Foochow. I have not noticed it 
about Swatow, but it may occur in the interior. 


4.110. Passer montanus (Linn.). [490.] 
As in other parts of China, this is the common House- 
Sparrow at Foochow and Swatow. 


+111. Passzr nutans, Temm. [491.] 

Resident and common about Foochow, both on the hills 
and onthe plain. It is probably a resident on the Swatow 
hills, where I obtained it in winter and in April. 


112. Curysomirris spinus (Linn.). [485.] 

Obtained in February on the hills beyond Chao-chow-fu. 
Foochow native bird-sellers have told me that it occurs on 
the hills in that district. 

The Siskin is a very common and favourite cage-bird all 
over Eastern China. 


118. EorHona MELANURA (Gm.). [500.] 
Foochow and Swatow in winter and spring. It is very 
abundant all over the country. 


114. CHiorospiza stnica (Linn.). [487.] 

A very common resident at Foochow, where it nests on the 
high pines. Not noticed at Swatow. 

The Chinese Golden-wing is also kept as a cage-bird by the 
Foochow natives, and I have seen it used to tell fortunes. 


115. Emperiza spopocepuata, Pall. [475.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 

Very common at Foochow and Swatow. It arrives at 
Foochow in October, and remains till the end of April. 


116. Emperiza pusitua, Pall. [467.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 
Not uncommon on the hills during the winter. 


117. Emperiza rucata, Pall. [479. |] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 
Common in the Foochow district throughout the winter 
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on low-lying ground. Shot near Swatow in April; probably 
also a winter resident there. 


(118. Emperiza croipes, Temm. [473.] 

Emberiza ciopsis, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 

Common in Foochow district from the begmning of Sep- 
tember to the late spring. I strongly suspect that this 
Bunting breeds in the district. 

Also obtained near Swatow. 


119. Emperiza sutpHuraATA, T.& 8. [476.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 

A rare species in the district, and observed only in the 
spring. 


120. EMBERIZA AUREOLA, Pall. [478.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 

Very abundant at Foochow in the paddy-fields during Oc- 
tober. I believe that I saw one near Swatow in November. 


121. Mrtopuus MELANIcTERUS (Gm.). [479.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 

Resident. and fairly common on the hills in the Foochow 
district. In the spring it comes down to the plains to feed 
on the corn. 

At Swatow this Bunting is found both on the plain and on 

‘the hills, and seems to be common enough. 


122, Auaupa arvensis, Linn. [451.] 
Found at Foochow throughout the winter from the month 
of October. 


123. Ataupa ca@xivox, Swinh, [453.] 

This Lark may be distinguished from A. arvensis—first, 
by its smaller size; secondly, by its rather long and strong 
bill; thirdly, by its long and very pale tarsi. The alarm- 
note is also very different. 

It is resident and common in the Foochow district, breeding 
on the marshy islands at the mouth of the River Min, and in 
winter it is found on the plains all over the country. 

The Larks which occur near Swatow are all probably of this 
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species. They are in great request among the natives as 
cage-birds, numbers being caught and sold alive for that 
purpose. 

Two eggs found at Swatow in June measure 22 and 21°5 mm. 


~ 124, SpopiopsaR cineracevs (Temm.). [519.] 
Foochow and Swatow in winter ; very abundant. 


125. SpoprorsaR sericeus (Gm.). [520.] 

Foochow and Swatow in winter. Very common at Swatow 
in the mangroves; rare near Foochow, but more abundant 
on the coast near the mouth of the River Min. 


126. Srurnia sinensis (Gm.). [522.] 

Comes to Foochow and Swatow in the spring and nests 
under the roofs of houses. I once noticed a flock in the 
mangroves near Swatow at the beginning of February. 


+127. ACRIDOTHERES CRISTATELLUS (Linn.). [524.] 

Very abundant at Foochow and Swatow. 

This Mynah, the Huamez, and the Mongolian Lark are the 
favourite cage-birds in China. I had a Mynah for nearly 
four years, which, I think, was the most amusing and intel- 
ligent tame bird I ever saw. 


128. GrRacuPIca NIGRICOLLIS (Payk.). [523.] 
Abundant and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 


129. Corvus Levartuantl, Linn. [528.] 

Corvus sinensis, Swinh. P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 383. 

Resident at Foochow and Swatow. More abundant in 
the latter district. 


130. Corvus corong, Linn. [529.] 

Occurs at Foochow, but is scarce. I obtained specimens 
in April and during the winter. This is, I believe, the only 
place in China proper where specimens of the Carrion Crow 
of Europe have been obtained. Swinhoe procured specimens 
on islands near Hainan. Pére David says that in his journeys 
to the western frontier of China he saw Crows which seemed 
to him to belong to the European species, but he could not 
procure any specimens. On the other hand, it appears to 
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occur throughout Japan (see Blakiston and Pryer, “ Birds of 
Japan,” Trans. As. Soc. Japan, 1882). 

It has probably been driven out of the parts of China 
where the common Chinese Crow is abundant. In the Foo- 
chow district, where C. levaillanti is not plentiful, it has a 
better chance of existence. 


131. Corvus rorquatus, Less. [530.] 
Common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 


°132. Corvus pastinator, Gould. [531.] 

Occurs near Foochow, but seems very scarce. <A couple 
of specimens were shot for me by natives in November and 
on 22nd February. I never noticed any myself. 

N.B.—My shooting-boy told me, on his return from his 
expedition to Western Kwangtung, that he had seen two 
birds, which, from his description, appear to have been 
Choughs. 


133. Pica caupata, Linn. [587.] 
Common at Foochow and Swatow. I noticed them build- 
ing at Lieu-chiang hsien in December. 


+ 184, Garrutus sinensis, Gould, [544.] 
Very common on the hills near Foochow. Also obtained 
on the Swatow hills. 


135. Denprocitta sInensis (Lath.). [541.] 
Common on Foochow and Swatow hills. 
136. Uroctssa stnensts (Linn.). [539. | 
Common at Foochow and Swatow. 


[To be continued. | 


XXXVI.—On a Collection of Birds from Mount Dulit, in 
North-western Borneo. By R. Bowpier SuHarre, LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c. 

(Plates X., XI.) 

THE very interesting collections made by Mr. John White- 

head on Mount Kina Balu, and described by me in the pages of 
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this Journal, will have prepared the minds of ornithologists 
for further discoveries in other high mountains of Borneo. 
That veteran traveller, Mr. A. H. Everett, has already 
proved, by the small collection made by him on Mount Pen- 
risen, that the species of birds procured by Mr. Whitehead on 
Kina Balu are not all peculiar to that mountain, and now we 
know that some of them are to be met with in other localities. 
As will be seen by the present paper, several of the novelties 
obtained by Mr. Whitehead are also found on Mount Dulit, 
and for this interesting disclosure science is indebted to the 
enterprise of a young Englishman, Mr. Charles Hose, who is 
already known for his collecting work on the Baram River, 
where he discovered the remarkable new species of Semno- 
pithecus which bears his name. The exact position of Monnt 
Dulit does not seem to be marked in any Atlas to which I have 
had access, but Mr. Hose speaks of it as being situated at the 
head of the Baram River, and Mr. Whitehead tells me that 
the chain of which Dulit is one of the peaks was visible to 
him from the heights of Kina Balu. It is not a little re- 
markable that some of the Kina-Balu species have recently 
been obtained by Signor Modigliani in high Sumatra 
(cf. Salvadori, Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) xii. pp. 40-78). 
To this paper I refer in the following pages, and I have 
also quoted Mr. Everett’s ‘ List of Bornean Birds,’ and my 
own essays on the avifauna of Kina Balu. For the sake of 
convenience of comparison I have followed the order of 
Mr. Everett’s list of Bornean Birds (Journ. Straits Branch 
Asiat. Soc. 1889, p. 91). 


Fam. Turpipa&. 

1. GEOCICHLA EVERETTI. 

Geocichla everetti, Sharpe, antea, p. 323. 

No. 22. 2. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

The specimen is unfortunately not quite adult, but nearly 
so, and I have Mr. Seebohm’s authority for saying that it 
undoubtedly belongs to a species new to science. It seems 
to have no very near ally, for though it has the underparts 
somewhat resembling those of G. cyanonota, the brown colour 
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of the upper surface, the long bill, and the broad black 
moustache sufficiently distinguish it from all its relations. 


2. MyIopHONEUS BORNEENSIS. 

Myiophoneus borneensis, Slater; Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 269; 
Everett, Journ. Straits Branch Asiat. Soc, 1889, p. 98. 

No. 41. ¢. Dulit, 5000 feet, October 14. 

Discovered first on the mountains of Sarawak, and after- 
wards obtained on Kina Balu by Mr. Whitehead. 


3. ERYTHACUS CYANEUS. 
Erythacus cyaneus (Pall.) ; Sharpe, t.c. p. 268; Everett, 
ti2c.ip. 9S. 


Fam. TIimMeLiips. 


4. GARRULAX SCHISTOCHLAMYS. 

Garrulax schistochlamys, Sharpe, t. c. p.411; Everett, t.c. 
p. LOS, 

No. 42. ¢ ?. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

Irisred. Identical with typical specimens from Kina Balu. 


5. RAINOCICHLA TREACHERI. 

Rhinocichla treacheri, Sharpe, t.c. p. 412; Everett, t. ec. 
p. 103. 

No. 47. ¢ 2 ad. Dulit, 4000 feet, October. 


6. ALLOCOTOPS CALVUS. 

Allocotops calvus, Sharpe, t. c. p. 418, pl. xiu.; Everett, 
t.c. p. 104. 

No.1. ¢ @. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

Compared with specimens from Kina Balu, and found to 
be identical. 


7. STACHYRIS BORNEENSIS. 

Stachyris borneensis, Sharpe, t.c. p. 413; Everett, t. ec. 
p. 105. 

No. 49. ¢ 2. Dulit, 4000-5000 feet, October. 


8. ALCIPPE CINEREA. 
Alcippe cinerea, Blyth; Sharpe, t.c. p. 283; Everett, t.c. 


p. 106. 
No. 36. g. Dulit, 3500 feet, September 29. 
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9. TURDINUS CANICAPILLUS. 

Turdinus canicapillus, Sharpe, t.c. p. 415; Everett, t. c. 
p. 108. 

No. 55. g@. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 


10. TurpInuLus EXxsuL. 

Turdinulus exsul, Sharpe, t. c. p. 418; Everett, t. c. 
peli: 

No. 50. ?. Dulit, 3000 feet, September 30. 

This species was discovered on Kina Balu by Mr. Whitehead, 
and was afterwards met with by Mr. Everett on Penrisen. 


1]. ANUROPSIS MALACCENSIS. 

Anuropsis malaccensis (Hartl.) ; Sharpe, t.c. p. 418; 
Eiverett, t. c. p. 110, 

No. 29. g. Dulit, 2000 feet, September 26. 


Fam. Pycnonorip~. 


12. HEMIxus CONNECTENS. 

Hemixus connectens, Sharpe, t.c. p. 273; Everett, t. c. 
‘Dol biel 

Nos. 33, 34. ¢. Dulit, 3000 feet, October. 

Identical with specimens from Kina Balu. 


13. CRINIGER RUFICRISSUS. 

Criniger ruficrissus, Sharpe, t.c. p. 275; Everett, t. c. 
ps Lo. 

No. 32. g 2. Dulit, 3000-4000 feet, September. 


14, RupiguLa MONTIS. 
Rubigula montis, Sharpe, t.c. p. 276; Everett, t.c. p. 115. 
No. 37. ¢ 2. Dulit, 4000-5000 feet. 


15. CHLoRopsIS KINABALUENSIS. 

Chloropsis kinabaluensis, Sharpe, t.c. p. 272, pl. lx.; Everett, 
tac. p. 117. 

Three specimens, obtained at a height of 3500 feet, October. 


16. IRENA CRINIGERA. 
Irena crinigera, Sharpe, t.c. p.277; Everett, t.c. p. 117. 
No. 48. ¢ juv. Dulit, 2000 feet, October. 

») r 
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Fam. Laniipa@. 


17. Hemirus PIcaAtus. 

Hemipus picatus, Sykes; Sharpe, t.c. p. 189; Everett, t. c. 
p. 123. 

No. 25. ¢. Dulit, 4000 feet, September. 

First met with in Borneo by Mr. Whitehead. 


Fam. Dicrurip@. 


18. CHIBIA BORNEENSIS. 

Chibia borneensis, Sharpe, t.c. p. 186 ; Everett, t.c. p. 123. 
No. 44. g ?. Dulit, 4000 feet, October 9. 

No. 44. ¢ ¢?. Dulit, 5000 feet, October 15. 

Found by Mr. Whitehead on Kina Balu up to 5000 feet. 


Fam. CAMPOPHAGID. 


19. ARTAMIDES NORMANI. 

Artamides normani, Sharpe, t.c. p. 190; Everett, t. c. 
p- 124. 

No. 8. ¢ ? ad. et juv. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

Identical with Kina-Balu specimens. Mr. Whitehead 
found it on that mountain at elevations between 3000 and 
4000 feet. 


20. PERICROCOTUS MONTANUS. 

Pericrocotus montanus, Salvad.; Sharpe, t. c. p. 193 ; 
Everett, t.c. p. 125; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) 
xu. p. 54 (1891). 

No. 24. ¢. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

This is a very curious specimen, not quite adult, as some 
yellow markings at the base of the secondaries testify. The 
lower throat is red, not so brillant as the breast, and only 
the upper throat is black. 

At first sight this specimen would appear to represent a 
new species of Pericrocotus, but I find that P. montanus 
goes through so many variations in the colour of the 
throat that it is difficult to account for them on the score of 
age. Mr. Whitehead has kindly brought me several of his 
Kina-Balu birds to compare with specimens of P. montanus 
from high Sumatra, for the loan of which I am indebted to 
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Count Salvadori. They are undoubtedly identical, and two 
males which the latter gentleman sent me have the throat 
black and dark slate-colour respectively, while the third has 
a slaty-grey throat, with the lower part mixed with red. 1 
find that Count Salvadori is quite right in uniting P. wrayi 
with P. montanus, and it is possible, as he suggests, that P. 
cinereigula may likewise have to be added as a synonym, but 
I cannot make up my mind to adopt this course at present. 
Mr. Whitehead has allowed me to re-examine the type, and 
I find that my remarks on it are still justified, but neither 
he nor I have now much confidence in the species. 


Fam. MuscIcAPIDé, 


21. RHINOMYIAS RUFICRISSA. 

Rhinomyias ruficrissa, Sharpe, t. c. p. 200; Everett, t. ec. 
polo: 

No. 35. g. Dulit, 3500 feet, October. 

No. 385. @. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 


22. CULICICAPA CEYLONENSIS. 

Culicicapa ceylonensis (Sw.) ; Sharpe, t.c. p. 202; Everett, 
toe. IS. 

No. 40. ¢ @ ad. Dulit, 3000 feet, September 22 and 
October 9. 


23. SIPHIA BECCARIANA. 

Siphia beccariana (Salvad.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
iv. p. 452; Everett, t.c. p. 133. 

No. 33. ¢. Dulit, 3000 feet, October. 

This bird was not procured by Mr. Whitehead on Kina 
Balu, but Mr. Everett has recently obtained a specimen at 
the foot of Song Mountain, in the Barai district. 


Fam. NecrTaRINiID&. 


24, AlTHOPYGA TEMMINCKI. 

Athopyga temmincki (S. Mill.) ; Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, 
p- 421; Everett, t.c. p. 135. 

No. 51. 3 ¢. Dulit, 3500-4700 feet, September. 


PETS Pe 
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25. ARACHNOTHERA JULIA. 

Arachnothera julie, Sharpe, t.c. p. 424; Everett, t.c. 
p- 138. 

No. 88. ¢ @. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

Agrees exactly with Kina-Balu examples. 


26. ARACHNOTHERA LONGIROSTRIS. 

Arachnothera longirostris (Lath.); Sharpe, t.c. p. 426; 
Byerett, t: 6. p: 1357. 

No. 89. ¢. Dulit, 3000 feet, October. 


Fam. Dic#Ip@. 


27. PRIONOCHILUS MACULATUS. 

Prionochilus maculatus ('T.) ; Everett, t. ec. p. 140. 
No. 20. 2? ad. Dulit, 4000 feet, October. 

Not found by Mr. Whitehead. 


28. PRIONOCHILUS XANTHOPYGIUS. 

Prionochilus xanthopygius, Salvad.; Sharpe, t. c. p. 430; 
Everett, t. c. p. 140. 

No. 52. ¢. Dulit, 3500 feet, September 24. 

Mr. Whitehead procured specimens of this species on the 
Lawas River, but did not meet with it on Kina Balu. 


Fam. ZosteRoPip#. 

29. ZosTEROPS SQUAMIFRONS. 

Zosterops squamifrons, Sharpe, anted, p. 323. 

No. 53. g. Dulit, 3500 feet, September 20. 

I took much trouble to determine the proper place to put 
this little bird, and after comparing it with many forms, 
especially the genera of Liotrichine, I came to the conclusion 
that it must be an aberrant kind of Zosterops, with which 
genus it agrees in the shape of the bill and wing. The only 
species in the genus which it at all resembles is Z. javanica, 
but the latter is'a larger bird, much more yellow above, and 
bright yellow below. 
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Fam. Corvin. 
30. DENDROCITTA CINERASCENS. 


Dendrocitta cinerascens, Sharpe, t. c. p. 81; Everett, t. c. 
p. 146. 

No. 45. 6 9. Dulit, 3000-5000 feet, October. 

Found on Kina Balu by Mr. Whitehead from 1000-9000 
feet. 


31. Cissa JEFFERY. 

Cissa jefferyi, Sharpe, t.c. p. 84, pl. iv.; Everett, t. ¢. 
p. 146. 

No. 2. ¢. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

Apparently quite similar to examples from Kina Balu. Mr. 
Whitehead met with it on the latter mountain at altitudes of 
3000-8000 feet. 


Fam. Pirrip”. 


O2. PITTA ARCUATA. 


Pitta arcuata, Gould; Sharpe, t.c. p. 441; Everett, t. c. 
p. 148. 

No. 20. ¢ 2? ad. Dulit, 4000 feet, Octeber. 

No. 21. @jr. Dulit, 4000 feet, October. 

The young bird is dusky above, with a slight olive tinge, 
with a little greenish blue on the scapulars and wings, and 
also along the sides of the- hinder crown; the sides of the 
face dusky brown; throat pale ochreous, mottled with greyish 
bases to the feathers; breast dusky brown, slightly washed 
with ochreous brown ; sides of body ochreous, with a rosy 
tinge, inclining to scarlet on the lower flanks, and a few 
bright scarlet feathers appearing on the sides of the breast ; 
under tail-coverts scarlet ; lower abdomen pale rosy. 


33. PITTA sCHWANERI. 

Pitta schwaneri, Temm.; Sharpe, t. c. p. 442 ; Everett, t. c. 
p. 149. 

No. 28. Dulit, 4000 feet, October. 
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Fam. EuryLa#MID&. 


34. CaLtypToMENA Host. (Plate X.) 

Calyptomena hosii, Sharpe, Aun. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 
ix. p. 249 (1892). 

Nos. 15, 16. ¢,2. Dulit, 3000 feet, September and 
October. 

This beautiful new species, which, by the kindness .of the 
Editor, I am allowed to have figured, is the most interesting 
of Mr. Hose’s discoveries on Mount Dulit. It is larger than 
C. viridis, but is not so big as C. whiteheadi, and is, of course, 
distinguished from both by the blue breast. The remarkable 
blue upper tail-coverts appear to be hidden by the thick-set 
plumage of the rump, and they might easily escape obser- 
vation altogether. In fact it was only when I came to make 
a careful examination of the specimens that I discovered 
them at all. 

Mr. Everett likewise obtained a femaie of this species in 
October at the foot of Song Mountain, in the Baram district, 
a few days after Mr. Hose had met with it on Mount Dulit. 
His specimen was a female, but appears to be a little older 
than the one procured by Mr. Hose. The black spots on 
the wing-coverts are more marked, and the blue of the breast 
is brighter, though not approaching the rich cobalt-blue of 
the male. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without acknow- 
ledging the rare generosity with which my old friend Mr. 
Everett (who knows Bornean birds as well as anyone in the 
world, and who was perfectly well aware that the present 
species was quite new) allowed the specimens to come un- 
named to England, in order that I might have the privilege 
of describing this splendid novelty. 


35, EuRYLaMUS OCHROMELAS. 

Eurylemus ochromelas, Horsf.; Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 489; 
Everett, t. c. p. 150. 

No. 14. ¢. Dulit, 2500 feet. 
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Fam. Picipa#. 
36. MIGLYPTES TUKKI. 
Miglyptes tukki (Less.) ; Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p.9; Everett, 
t.c. p. 158. 
No. 18. ¢. Dulit, 3000 feet. 


Fam. ALCEDINID&. 
37. HaALcyon CONCRETA. 
Halcyon concreta (Temm.); Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p. 21; 
iiverett; t.c. p. 161. 
No. 19. 2. Dulit, 4000 feet. 


Fam. CapriMULGID®. 

38. BarRACHOSTOMUS HARTERTI. 

Batrachostomus harterti, Sharpe, antea, p. 323. 

No. 17. ¢. Dulit, 2000 feet, October. 

I have already (/.c.) given the characters of this species, 
which I have named after my friend Mr. Hartert, who has 
recently performed the arduous task of describing the Capri- 
mulgidee in the ‘Catalogue of Birds” The bird has been 
figured in that work (vol. xvi. pl. 14). 


39. BAaTRACHOSTOMUS AFFINIS. 
Batrachostomus affinis, Blyth ; Hartert, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
Xvi. p. 643 (1892). 
No. 56. g. Marudi, in the Baram district, in August. 
Mr. Hartert has identified this specimen for me. The 
species is new to Borneo. 


Fam. TRoGoNnIDs#. 


40. Harpactrs WHITEHEADI. 

Harpactes whiteheadi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p. 2; Everett, 
tc. p. 166. 

No. 5. ¢ 2. Dulit, 5000 feet, October. 

A pair of birds not quite adult, but evidently of the same 
species as the Kina-Balu bird. 
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41. HarpactTEs DULITENSIS. 

Harpactes dulitensis, Ogilvie Grant, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
vale p> OO, ql wg: . 

No. 6. ¢. Dulit, 4000 feet. 

A pair of birds was sent by Mr. Hose, and they have been 
described by Mr. Ogilvie Grant, who has been recently 
working out the Trogons. Mr. Whitehead has very kindly 
shown me again some of the specimens which he procured 
on Kina Balu, and which were named by me H. oreskivs. 
This identification turns out to have been quite correct, and 
it is interesting to find a distinct species on Mount Dulit, 
when so much of its avifauna is the same as that of Kina 
Balu. 


42. HaRrPaCTES VIDUA. 

Harpactes vidua, Ogilvie Grant, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xvii. 
p. 501. 

Mr. Whitehead obtained on Kina Balu a similar bird to 
the one described by Mr. Ogilvie Grant, as will be seen by his 
note (Ibis, 1890, p. 4). Although I was unable at the time 
to identify the species, I did not lke to describe it as new 
on the strength of a single female, and that apparently an 
immature one. 


Fam. Capironip®. 


43. CHOTORHEA CHRYSOPSIS. 

Megalema chrysopsis, Goff. ; Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p. 4; 
Everett, t.c. p. 167. 

Chotorhea chrysopsis, Shelley, Cat.B. Brit. Mus. xix. p. 59. 

No.9. g juv. Dulit, 4000 feet, October. 


44. CYANOPS MYSTACOPHANUS. 

Megalema mystacophanus (Temm.); Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, 
p- 4; Everett, t.c. p. 167. 

No. 12. g ad., 9 juv. Dulit, 2000 feet, September 29. 


45. CYANOPS MONTICOLA. 

Cyanops monticola, Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p. 5; Everett, t.c. 
p. 68. 

Nos. 8,10. Dulit, 4000 feet, September. 
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The young bird differs from the adult in being everywhere 
duller, with the bright colours. of the head less developed, 
and the red patch on the nape scarcely visible. The red 
spot on the sides of the lower throat is also nearly 
obsolete. 

Although this species bears such a strong resemblance to 
the young of M. mystacophanes, the shape of the bill is quite 
different, being both shorter and stouter and having a more 
acute chin-angle. 


46. Mexsosucco rximius. (Plate XI.) 

Mesobucco eximius, Sharpe, anted, p. 324. 

No. 18. Dulit, 3500 feet, September 29. 

At first sight this Barbet resembles the species of the genus 
Xantholema. It is coloured after the fashion of the members 
of that genus, but it is distinguished from all of them by its 
black throat, while the form of bill is that of M. duvauceli. 
The figure will show how distinct the species really is. 


Fam. CucuLipa. 


47. ZANCLOSTOMUS JAVANICUS. 

Zanclostomus javanicus ( Horsf.) : Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p. 13; 
iverett, t..c. p. Li7o. 

No. 46. 2. Dulit, 3000 feet, September. 


Fam. Srricipa. 
48. Hetrroscors LUcI£. 
Heteroscops lucie, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 77, pl. 1. ; Everett, 
ize. p. 178. 
No. 26. ?. Dulit, 5000 feet, October 10. Imis yellow. 
This interesting species was discovered by Mr. Whitehead 
on Kina Balu. 


Fam. CoLuMBID. 


49, CARPOPHAGA BADIA. 

Carpophaga badia (Raftles) ; Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p. 35 ; 
Everett, t.c. p. 195. 

In Mr. Hose’s first collection from Mount Dulit. 
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50. CHALCOPHAPS INDICA. 

Chalcophaps indica (l.); Sharpe, Ibis, 1890, p. 1386; 
Everett, t.c. p. 194. 

No. 48. Juv. Dulit, 4500 feet, October. 


Fam. PHASIANID. 
51. LospiopHAsIs BULWERI. 
Lobiophasis bulweri, Sharpe; Everett, t.c. p. 198. 
Several specimens of this fine Pheasant from Mount Dulit. 
Mr. Everett has also sent the egg, which is of a pale stone 
colour, and measures, axis 1°5 inch, diam. 1°6. 


XXX VII.—On the Rudimentary Hallux of the Kittiwake 
(Rissa tridactyla). By W. Eacier Crarke, F.L.S. 


Tue literature relating to our knowledge of the rudimentary 
hallux of the so-called three-toed birds is, I believe, not of a 
very extensive nature. Nor has the hind toe of the species 
under consideration received much attention. These facts 
must be my excuse for placing the following shght notes on 
record. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the genus Rissa 
was founded by Leach mainly upon the rudimentary nature, 
or absence, of the hallux. This toe appears to be a variable 
quantity in the two species belonging to the genus, and is 
most developed in the race of the common species which in- 
habits the Pacific Region. This race has, mainly or entirely 
on this account, been promoted to subspecific.rank by the 
American ornithologists under the name of Rissa tridactyla 
pollicaris. Even in this race, however, the development of 
the hallux would appear to be a variable character. 

Regarding the status and appearance of the hind toe of 
the Common Kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla) little need be said 
here, since the published accounts of various ornithologists 
are so well known and so readily accessible. 

The summer cruise, in 1891, of the yacht ‘ Shiantelle,’ 
thanks to the kindness of my friend Mr. Harvie-Brown, 
enabled me to obtain a series of embryos in various stages of 
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development, from the great Kittiwake nurseries at the 
Shiant Islands. These embryonic specimens, and an almost 
full-fledged nestling and a mature bird, both in the flesh, 
kindly obtained for me by Mr. F. P. Johnson, together with 
a series of skins from the collections of Messrs. Feilden and 
Harvie-Brown, Mr. William Evans, and the Museum of 
Science and Art, Edinburgh, form the material upon which 
the following notes are based. From this material I selected 
certain specimens exhibiting as many stages of development 
as possible, and from these a series of preparations were 
made for microscopical examination. 

An examination of the skins of the immature and adult 
specimens has resulted in my finding that in the great 
majority the hallux is present in arudimentary state, usually 
from ‘10 to °13 inch in length; and in the minority of these 
specimens as a mere tubercle. I have only, however, noted 
the presence of a nail on the hallux in a single adult bird— 
an interesting specimen from Spitzbergen, obtained at Hecla 
Bay on the 14th of July, 1827, one of a small series of birds 
in the Edinburgh Museum obtaied by Captain Parry in his 
celebrated attempt to reach the North Pole. In this bird 
the nail is very minute, is situated about the centre of the 
dorsal surface, and does not reach nearly to the end of the 
digit. Two immature specimens also had nails. One of 
these, six months old, had the nail extending almost to the 
apex of the hallux in the form of a thin narrow plate or 
scale. 

The following notes refer to the microscopical examination 
of the embryos of various ages, and of the nestling and adult 
already alluded to as received in the flesh. 

In three early embryos of twelve days and under, of which 
both transverse and longitudinal sections of the foot were 
prepared, there was not a trace of a nail to be found on any 
of the toes, or even a thickening of the epidermis in the future 
nail-area. The epithelium presented an unbroken surface, 
owing to the absence of scutes. 

An embryo estimated to be eighteen days old had the nails 
on the second, third, and fourth digits well formed and kera- 
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tinized. There was not, however, a trace of a nail to be 
found on the hallux, or even a thickening of the epidermis 
in the nail region, in either series of transverse and longitu- 
dinal sections prepared from this specimen. 

The next specimen was a ripe embryo estimated to be 
twenty-five days old. Before sections were prepared the 
hallux of this specimen was examined under a magnifying- 
power of 50 diameters, which showed this toe to be a mere 
papilla, clothed in scutellate epidermis, and furnished with a 
nail placed almost centrally upon the dorsal aspect, being at 
some little distance from the apex of the digit and from its 
lateral margins. This nail was small in size and oblong- 
oval, like a patella in shape (see fig. 1), its longest diameter 


Dorsal aspect of hallux of ripe embryo of Rssa tridactyla, showing the 
position of the nail. x 50. 


E, edge of nail; ©, centrum of nail; A, apex of hallux. 


corresponding with that of the toe. The sections cut show 
that the nail is embedded at its edge under a circular nail- 
fold, towards which the nail gradually tapers down from its 
somewhat raised, thickened, central portion. In structure 
it resembles an ordinary nail, and tends to divide into lamelle, 
or “ flake,’ when cut in a microtome. In position the nail 
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occupies a small area, and is placed two or three times its 
own length from the tip of the digit. It has not the appear- 
ance of a claw, for it dees not project beyond the general 
surface, only presenting a slightly raised central portion, which 
represents the tip of the nail. This nail is very thin when 
compared with the corresponding structures on the other 
digits of the specimen. The possession by the digit of a 
flexor longus hallucis is indicated by the presence of the 
tendon shown in fig. 2, which gives details of the hallux of 
this specimen as seen in section. 


Fig. 2. 


Section (diagrammatic) of hallux of ripe embryo of Issa tridactyla. x70. 

N, nail; N.B., nail-bed; P.P., proximal phalanx ; D.P., distal phalanx ; 
T, tendon; M.T., tarso-metatarsus; E, epidermis; C.T., connective 
tissue. 

The phalanges of all these embryonic specimens were, of 
course, more or less cartilaginous, but it is notable that 
when compared with those of the other digits, of the same 
specimen, the phalanges of the hallux were uniformly less 
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advanced than those of the second, third, and fourth toes, 
In addition to the embryos alluded to I have others, 
amounting in all to about twenty specimens, and in the whole 
of these a rudimentary hallux was present. 

In the nestling, which was well-feathered and would soon 
have left the nest, a nail was found on the hind toe. When 
sectioned this nail proved to be very hard, but similar in 
shape and position to that on the ripe embryo. It differed 
only in being larger and thicker, though very much thinner 
than the claws on the other toes. 

In the adult, in which the hallux was well developed, the 
epithelial scutes were found to be very thick and had become 
considerably keratinized. No trace of a nail was found, not 
even remains or aborted tissue, in the section made. 

The following is a summary of the main facts ascer- 
tained from the examination of this limited supply of mate- 
rial :— 

All the embryo Kittiwakes, about twenty in number, 
possessed a hallux. 

The great majority of the immature and adult specimens 
examined also possessed a rudimentary hallux, 2. e. something 
more than a mere tubercle. 

No nail, or traces of it, were found on the hallux or other 
digits of embryonic specimens estimated to be twelve days 
old, or less. 

An embryo at eighteen days had nails well developed and 
keratinized on the second, third, and fourth digits, but 
possessed no signs of a nail on the hallux. 

The youngest specimen with a nail on the hallux was a 
ripe embryo. 

A well-fledged nestling and two specimens about six 
months old possessed small scale-like nails on the hallux. 

In one case only was a nail—a very small one—found in 
an adult specimen. 

The nail is imperfect in form and quite useless, and is thin 
in comparison with the other claws on the same bird. 

Lastly, we have the ascertained position of the nail, when 
present. The position of the nail is, I believe, unusual 
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among other genera of the Larine, and is perhaps not a little 
remarkable in its relation to the phalanx. I found this 
almost central position occupied by the nail in all the speci- 
mens examined. In one the nail was longer than in the 
others, and consequently extended nearly to the apex of the 
digit. 

A question implying important alternatives remains un- 
answered, as the result of the incompleteness of our know- 
ledge relating to the nail on the hallux of this species, 
namely—(1) Is the possession of this nail an individual pecu- 
liarity, or (2) do all Kittiwakes possess such a nail during 
some period of their early life ? 

The former is most probably the case. The latter is, 
perhaps, possible, but its acceptance implies—from the ascer- 
tained facts—that this nail is developed very late in em- 
bryonic life, and that it disappears early in most cases. 

A pleasant duty now remains, namely, to express my 
obligations and thanks. To my friend Dr. Carlier, of the 
Physiological Department of the University of Edinburgh, 
I am indebted for much assistance, which it affords me 
great pleasure to acknowledge. My thanks are also due 
and hereby accorded to the friends severally named in these 
notes, and to Mr. Herbert Goodchild, of Edinburgh, who 
kindly prepared the finished drawings from which the figures 
have been reproduced. 


XXXVIII.—WNotices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
{Continued from p. 345.] 
66. Berlepsch on the Birds of Curacao, W.I. 
[Die Voézel der Insel Curacao, nach einer von Herrn cand. theol. Ernst 
Peters daselbst angelegten Sammlung. J. f. O. January 1892. | 
Insular faunas, however small their area, are, as Darwin 
and Wallace teach us, always worthy of careful examination ; 
and we are therefore deeply grateful to Graf v. Berlepsch for 
this excellent essay on what is known of the birds of Curacao 
and its satellites, Buen Ayre and Oruba. The immediate 
occasion of the present paper was the receipt of a collection of 
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37 skins, representing 18 species, made by Herr E. Peters of 
Hamburg during a short visit to Curacao in August and 
September 1890. But our esteemed friend takes the oppor- 
tunity of building upon this foundation an exhaustive account 
of all that is yet known of the ornithology of the Curacao 
group of islands. He shows that their avifauna is most 
nearly related to that of the neighbouring coast of South 
America, the greater number of the 19 species certainly 
known to occur there being of undoubtedly South-American 
origin. On the other hand, there is also a slight Antillean 
element in the avifauna, four species—namely, Dendreca 
rufigularis, Cereba (intell. Certhiola) uropygialis, sp. nov., 
Elainea martinica, and Tinnunculus sparverius brevipennis, 
subsp. nov.—having decided West-Indian affinities. Herr 
Peters’s journal of his excursion and interesting field-notes 
make a good appendix to Graf v. Berlepsch’s treatise. 


67. Bonvalot’s Journey through Tibet. 


[Gabriel Bonvalot.—De Paris au Tonkin a travers le Tibet inconnu. 
Ouvrage contenant une carte en couleurs et cent huit illustrations gravées 
d’aprés les photographies prises par le Prince Henri d'Orléans. Royal 8vo. 
Paris: 1892. Hachette et Cie. | 

The appendix to this work contains lists of the birds of 
Eastern Turkestan and Tibet, obtained during the journey. 
Amongst them are the names of the following new species 
and subspecies from Tibet, but without descriptions :— 
Zosterops mussoti ; Pomatorhinus gravivox, var. dedekensi ; 
P. gravivox, var. armandi; Babax lanceolatus, var. bon- 
valoti; Trochalopteron ellioti, var. bonvaloti; T. henrici ; 
Leptopecile henrict ; Acredula bonvaloti ; Montifringilla bon- 
valoti ; Uragus henrici. 


68. Delaware Valley Ornithologists’ ‘Proceedings.’ 


[Abstract of the Proceedings of the Delaware Valley Ornithological 
Club of Philadelphia for the years 1890 and 1891. 8vo. Philadelphia: 
1892. ] 

The ornithologists of the Delaware Valley of Pennsylvania 
have set a good example by forming themselves into a club, 
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which has held monthly meetings for the past two years, and 
has apparently enjoyed many profitable discussions. The 
present pamphlet gives an abstract of their “ proceedings,” 
many of the papers alluded to having been published in 
various journals. They relate exclusively to North-American 
birds, and especially to observations on migration. 


69. Deyrolle on the Birds of France. 

[Histoire Naturelle de la France. Sme Partie, Oiseaux. Par Emile 
Deyrolle. Paris, 8vo (undated). | 

This is one of a series of cheap works for beginners 
published by the well-known dealer in objects of natural 
history. ‘The arrangement is antiquated, to say the least 
of it; for instance, the ‘groupe des Merles” is made up of 
the Dipper, Rose-coloured Starling, Golden Oriole, the five 
common species of Thrush, the two Rock-Thrushes, and the 
Starling, in the above-given sequence. The Nightjar, Swal- 
lows, and Swifts form the “‘ groupe des Becs-fendus ;” while 
the ‘‘ famille des Palmipedes ” is the most heterogeneous that 
can be imagined. ‘There are 132 woodcuts, of which some 
appear to be original, such as the representation of the 
Fulmar (for the Stormy Petrel) ; and 27 very fair coloured 
plates of the heads of most of the species. The letterpress 
does not contain so much erroneous information respecting 
geographical distribution as might have been expected. 


70. Distant’s ‘ Naturalist in the Transvaal? 

[A Naturalist in the Transvaal. By W. L. Distant. 8vo. London: 
1892. R. H. Porter.] 

In this volume we have recorded the impressions of a 
naturalist who, during a year’s sojourn in the Transvaal for 
business purposes, recreated himself by collecting zoological 
specimens and making observations. ‘The Transvaal has, as 
we all know, been flooded by a rush of gold-seekers, and is 
being rapidly “ Europeanized.” ‘The native mammals, espe- 
cially those of larger dimensions, are gradually disappearing ; 
but there is still much to be done in entomology, in which 
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Mr. Distant is a well-known worker, and in the birds, of 
which frequent mention is made. Mr. Distant succeeded in 
procuring examples of nearly one hundred species, of which 
a list is given in the Appendix. 

Our author’s greatest acquisition in this class was a spe- 
cimen of Wahlberg’s Eagle, obtained just outside Pretoria, 
where Elanus ceruleus could also usually be seen, and several 
species of Kestrel were abundant. As regards other birds 
met with in the same district, Mr. Distant writes as 
follows :— 

“Some species very common in the wooded districts of 
Waterberg and Zoutpansberg are occasionally seen in the 
district of Pretoria, such as the Grey Plantain-eater 
(Schizorhis concolor) and the Yellow-billed Hornbill (Lopho- 
ceros leucomelas), examples of both of which were observed 
and obtained. Another bird not at all rare around Pretoria is 
the Golden Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus) ; in the stomach 
of one I found small Coleoptera, in that of another specimen 
small Orthoptera. Peters’ Glossy Starling (Lamprocolius 
sycobius) and the Cape Glossy Starling (dAmydrus morio) are 
very abundant in wooded rocky spots, and give a colour to 
the scene; while after the rams the Common Spreos (Spreo 
bicolor) assemble in flocks upon the veld and devour the 
small Orthoptera there existing in great plenty. 

“ Wherever wet places and high reeds are found, the Long- 
tailed Widow-bird (Chera progne) may usually be observed 
pursuing its laborious and difficult flight, heavily handicapped 
by its seasonally-developed tail, and is a good instance of 
sexual selection exercised at the expense of protection. 

“ Among the tamest of birds may be mentioned the Cape 
Long-claw (Macronyx capensis), which can frequently be 
killed when driving by a slash of the whip wielded by an 
expert Kafir, as a specimen in my collection was thus 
obtained. But this bird is not usually found around the 
outskirts of the town, as is that mest friendly of visitors, the 
Cape Wagtail (Motacilla capensis), many of which fall a 
prey to small Dutch boys armed with that hideous instrument, 
the ‘catapult.’ ” 
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71. Gadow on the Structure of Pedionomus. 


[Notes on the Structure of Pedionomus torquatus, with regard to its 
Systematic Position. By Hans Gadow, Ph.D., M.A. Records Australian 
Mus. i. p. 205. | 

Dr. Gadow describes at some length the structure of 
Pedionomus—an obscure Australian form, generally supposed 
to belong to the Turnicide—from two specimens placed at 
his disposal by the Trustees of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney. The conclusion arrived at is that Pedionomus must 
be referred to the Turnices, “as their lowest, most Rallo- 
Galline member.” The sternum is “ decidedly like that of 
the Turnices, and differs in every essential point from that of 
the Rasores.” In the pelvis also Pedionomus resembles 
Turnix, and it is schizorhinal, like Turnix, whereas the 
Gallinz are holorhinal. The fifth cubital remex is absent. 
The oil-gland is large and tufted. 


72. Godman and Salvin’s ¢ Biologia Centrali- Americana? 

[Biologia Centrali-Americana; or, Contributions to the Knowledge of 
the Fauna and Flora of Mexico and Central America. Edited by F. 
DuCane Godman and Osbert Salvin. (Zoology.) Parts XCVI-C. 4to. 
London: 1891-92. Published for the Editors by R. H. Porter, 10 Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.]* 

The authors of the “ Birds” of the ‘ Biologia Centrali- 
Americana’ have made another important step forward in 
the progress of this great work. In the recently issued 
numbers appertaining to this branch of their subject they 
take up the Formicariide, and give us a full account of 52 
species of this extensive family that occur in Central America. 
Of the family Pteroptochidie, which concludes the long array 
of Passeres, but one species—Scytalopus argentifrons, a recent 
discovery on the volcano of Irazu in Costa Rica—comes 
within the limits of the work. Zeledonia coronata, another 
newly described Cost-Rican form, is placed at the end of the 
Passeres as a “ genus incerte sedis,’ until its anatomy and 
osteology are known. 

As regards the Formicariide, Messrs. Godman and Salvin 
follow pretty nearly the sequence of genera in this family 
* Cf. last notice, above, p. 168. 
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used in the ‘ Catalogue of Birds’ (vol. xv.), and also divide 
it into two main groups; but they arrange the genera under 
these sections differently, and define them by different cha- 
racters. One of these main sections embraces the tree- and 
bush-frequenting genera, with shorter tarsi; the other the 
terrestrial birds. These are denominated respectively “‘ Ar- 
boricole ” and “ Terrestres.”’ 

The following species are figured in this part :—Thamno- 
philus punctatus, T. bridgesi, T. anabatinus, Dysithamnus 
puncticeps, Myrmeciza lemosticta, M. immaculata, Grallaria 
princeps, G. dives, and G. perspicillata. 

The Thamnophilus nevius, auct., of Central America, 1s 
separated as T. atrinucha; anew Gymnopithys from Colombia 
is described (p. 222) as G. ruficeps, and a new Myrmeciza 
from Ecuador (p. 230) as M. nigricauda., 


73. Hudson’s ‘ Naturalist in La Plata, 

[The Naturalist in La Plata. By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1892. ] 

Most of Mr. Hudson’s excellent field-notes on the birds of 
Argentina have already been published in ‘ Argentine Orni- 
thology.” But our readers will find no lack of interest in 
the volume of collected essays now before us. There are 
chapters on “ Fear in Birds,” on “ Humming-birds,” on the 
““Crested Screamer,” and on the Dendrocolaptide, all well 
worthy of study, and many beautiful illustrations of our 
favourites in strange attitudes are given. We are pleased to 
see that Mr. Hudson’s volume has been received with a 
chorus of approbation by the critics, in which we have great 
pleasure in joining most heartily. 


74. Kennedy’s ‘ Sporting Sketches in South America,’ 


[Sporting Sketches in South America. By Admiral Kennedy. 8vo. 
London: 1892. R. H. Porter.] 

Admiral Kennedy has reproduced in this little work a 
series of entertaining papers which made their first appear- 
ance in ‘ Land and Water,’ and has dedicated his volume to 
our President, Lord Lilford. ‘These papers relate mainly to 
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sporting adventures and excursions in Uruguay, Argentina, 
Patagonia, and the Falkland Islands, but extend also to 
places higher up on the Brazilian coast. Admiral Kennedy’s 
sketches are manifestly not in the least of a scientific cha- 
racter, but there are many allusions to birds and bird-life 
among them, and they wili be read with pleasure by orni- 
thologists who are interested in South America and in its 
ornis. 


75. Lucas on Explorations in Labrador. 


[Explorations in Newfoundland and Labrador in 1887, made in con- 
nection with the Cruise of the U.S. Fish-Commission Schooner 
‘Grampus.’ By Frederic A. Lucas. Rep. Nat. Mus. Washington, 
1888-89, p. 709. ] 

This report is a supplement to a previous paper by the 
same author (¢f. Ibis, 1891, p. 281), in which the successful 
expedition of the ‘Grampus’ to Funk Island in 1877, and 
the acquisition of large quantities of the bones of the Great 
Auk were described. Some of the previous statements are 
repeated, but further details are introduced. As the value of 
a skeleton of Alea impennis appears to be at least £120, the 
bones of this extinct bird may be well said to be “ worth 
their weight in gold.” Mr. Lucas gives us a very nice 
narrative of his summer cruise, in the course of which he 
visited the “Bird Rocks,” the “ Penguin Islands,” and 
several other places besides Funk Island, which was the main 
object of the expedition. As regards the results, next in 
importance to the bones of the Great Auk were a pair of 
Welch’s Ptarmigan (Lagopus welchi), shot on the Cloud Hills, 
on the western side of Canada Bay, “ being the second pair 
ever taken, and the only birds in summer plumage.” 


76. Millais on the British Tetraonide. 


(Game-Birds and Shooting Sketches; illustrating the Habits, Modes 
of Capture, Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which 
occur amongst them. By John Guille Millais. Folio. London: 
H. Sotheran and Co., 1892. | 


In this handsome illustrated volume the author gives his 
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experiences of the four species of the Grouse family found in 
our islands. The letterpress is excellent, and some of the 
descriptions of the habits of the birds and the places in which 
they are found can hardly be surpassed for graphic power. 
Of the many beautiful illustrations we prefer the sepia-like 
autotypes and the woodcuts, because they display to advantage 
Mr. Millais’s rare capacity as a draughtsman; the coloured 
plates (especially those printed in Germany) are less pleasing, 
owing to their crudity and hardness of outline. They are, 
however, of considerable interest, for among them are to be 
found some valuable figures of hybrids, of hens assuming the 
plumage of the male, and of a unique example of an adult 
Blackcock in the dress of the Greyhen. In attributing the 
scarcity of Ptarmigan (as compared with Grouse) to the Fox 
and the Golden Eagle (p. 64), Mr. Millais may be right as 
regards Perthshire, but elsewhere other reasons must be 
sought to account for their numerical inferiority and even 
decrease. Upon this point we can hardly do better than 
give some extracts from a letter written by that excellent 
observer, Mr. Henry Evans, of Jura :— 

“From all I can learn, the decrease of Ptarmigan in Jura 
followed the extermination of Eagles there, and the evidence 
is strong. There were formerly many Eagles—over fifty 
being destroyed in six years, both Golden and Erne; and as 
this was about forty years ago, Ptarmigan have had plenty of 
time to breed up again if the Eagles caused the scarcity. 
Thirty years ago Jura held far more Ptarmigan than now, 
when only a very few are left; so it is abundantly evident 
that Eagles did not cause the decrease. There are no foxes 
in Jura. Eagles frequent Ptarmigan-ground no doubt, but 
chiefly because it is high; they like hares and rabbits much 
better than they do birds, and I do not think they take 
many birds if hares and rabbits are about.” 

Now in Jura, of all places, it might have been expected 
that Eagles would be forced by necessity to prey upon Ptar- 
migan, for in that island neither mountain-hares nor rabbits 
are found: true, there are Grouse. We trust that Mr. 
Millais will investigate this point more closely ; and inas- 
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much as he has also studied the genus Lagopus in Iceland 
and Scandinavia, we shall be glad to know his views re- 
specting the species or races of Ptarmigan found in Spits- 
bergen and Novaya Zemlya. We heartily recommend his 
book, and our only regret is that its costliness must neces- 
sarily restrict the wide circulation which it so well deserves. 


77. North on the Breeding of Plotus. 

[Note on the Nidification of Plotus nove-hollandie, Gould, the New- 
Holland Snake-bird or Darter. By A. J. North. Records Australian 
Mus. vol. i. p. 147.] 

Plotus nove-hollandie builds on trees standing in the 
water. ‘The eggs are bluish white, with calcareous covering. 
The specimens were procured at Lake Buloki, Victoria. 


78. North on the Nesting of Edoliosoma tenuirostre. 

[Note on the Nidification of Edoliosoma tenutrostre. By A. J. North. 
Records Australian Mus. vol. i. p. 177.] 

This bird builds on trees, at about 40 feet from the ground. 
The egg is bluish grey, spotted and dotted uniformly with 
umber and slaty brown. The example described was obtained 
in Northern Queensland. 


79. North on the Nesting of Turnix melanotus. 

[Note upon the Nidification of Turnix melanotus, Gould: Small Black- 
spotted Turnix. By A. J. North. Records Australian Mus. vol. i. 
p. 195. } 

Like other members of the genus, this Hemipode builds on 
the ground a scanty nest in a hollow, and lays four eggs, 
which are of a greyish white, obscured by minute freckles of 
pale brown and sparingly spotted with dark slaty grey. The 
specimens described were taken in Queensland, on the Herbert 
River. 


80. Oustalet on the Birds of China and Tibet. 


[Contributions a la Faune de la Chine et du Tibet: description d’espéces 
et de races nouvelles d’oiseaux données récemment au Muséum d’Histoire 
Naturelle par le Prince Henri d'Orléans. Par M. E. Oustalet. Ann. Se, 
Nat. Zool. sér. 7, xii. p. 271 (1891-92).] 

In this article M. Oustalet gives us an account of the col- 
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lection of birds made by M. Bonvalot, Prince Henry of 
Orleans, and Pére Dedekens during their recent adventurous 
expedition through Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, and Western 
China to Saigon *. 

The author commences by remarks on the genera Badbaz, 
Trochalopteron, and Pomatorhinus, and describes, as new 
species or subspecies, Babax bonvaloti from So, in Tibet ; 
Trochalopteron henrici from the same locality ; 7. bonvaloti 
from Tioungeu, Tibet; Pomatorhinus dedekensi from the 
same locality ; and P. armandi from Aio, Tibet. He also 
describes Alcippe bieti and Acredula bonvaloti from Ta-tsién- 
lot ; Leptopecile henrici from Tibet ; Zosterops mussoti from 
Setchuan; Uragus henrici, without locality ; Hurhinospiza 
(gen. nov. Fringillidarum) henrict from Tibet; and Tetrao- 
gallus henrici from Ta-tsién-lod. M. Oustalet then proceeds 
to give a classified list of the principal species which were 
obtained or observed in the vicinity of Ta-tsién-lou by Prince 
Henry, or of which specimens were given to him by Mgr. 
Biot from the same district. Some of these (which are indi- 
cated by an asterisk) are not included in David and Oustalet’s 
well-known ‘ Oiseaux de la Chine.? In the course of this 
list the Cinclus pallasi of Ta-tsién-low is separated as a sub- 
species souliei, and it is stated that Tetraophasis desgodinst 
(Oust., Le Naturaliste, 1886, p. 275) is the same as 7. 
szechenyi, Madarasz (Zeitsch. f. d. ges. Orn. ii. p. 50, pl. 11.) 
and that the Pucrasia erroneously referred by M. Oustalet 
to P. darwini (Le Naturaliste, 1886, p. 276) is identical 
with P. meyert, Madarasz (Ibis, 1886, p. 145). 

The following birds are figured in this memoir :—<Acredula 
bonvaloti, Alcippe (Proparus) bieti, Leptopecile henrici, 
Uragus henrici, and Eurhinospiza henrici. 


81. Pratt’s ‘Snows of Tibet.’ 


[To the Snows of Tibet through China, By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S. 
lvol. 8vo. Longmans: 1892. ] 


Mr. Pratt’s main object in his expedition was entomology, 


* For the narrative of this Journey, see above, no. 67, ‘ Bonvalot—De 
Paris au Tonkin,” p. 448. 
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but many allusions to birds will be found in this most inter- 
esting narrative. Mr. Pratt’s route was up the Yangtze to 
Ichang, and thence through the gorges of the great river to 
Sui-fu. Here the Yangtze was left, and its northern con- 
fluent, the “ Min,” ascended to Kia-ting, whence the route 
was by land to Ta-tsien-lu, well known as the headquarters 
of the Roman-Catholic missionaries in Northern Szechuen. 
Ta-tsien-lu is on the eastern confines of Tibet, and only a 
few days’ journey from Moupin, where Pére David made his 
remarkable collections. Here Mr. Pratt made excursions to 
elevations of 14,000 and 15,000 feet, and met with Cros- 
soptilon tibetanum and Lophophorus Vhuysi near the snow- 
line. Living specimens of both these splendid Pheasants were 
obtained and brought home safely to the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens. Mr. Seebohm has already given us an account of 
Mr. Pratt’s collection of birds (Ibis, 1891, p. 370), of which 
a nominal list forms one of the appendices to the present 
work, 


82. Ridgway on the Genus Sittasomus. 


[Notes on the Genus Sittasomus of Swainson. By Robert Ridgeway. 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 507. ] 

Mr. Ridgway has examined 44 specimens of the difficult 
genus Sittasomus, and has come to the conclusion that ‘ the 
actual number of recognizable forms is at least double that 
recognized ” in the fifteenth volume of the British Museum 
Catalogue. Mr. Ridgway makes out six species, besides the 
quite distinct S. stictolemus, Pelz., of which there are no 
specimens in the U.S. National Museum. These he calls 
SS. erithacus, chapadensis (sp. nov.), amazonus, sylvioides, 
equatorialis (sp. nov.), and griseus. Mr. Ridgway has, of 
course, a right to his opinions, but we are not obliged 
to agree with him. Having had the advantage of being able 
to examine the type of S. olivaceus (Max.), which is inac- 
cessible in Europe, he is, no doubt, correct in referring that 
name to S. erithacus. 
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83. Salvadori’s ‘ Catalogue of Parrots. 


(Catalogue of the Psittaci, or Parrots, in the Collection of the British 
Museum. By T. Salvadori. London: 1891.] 

The twentieth volume of the ‘ Catalogue of the Birds in the 
British Museum ’ is devoted to the great Order of Psittaci. 
For its preparation the Trustees are fortunate in having 
secured the services of our distinguished Foreign Member, 
Count Salvadori, who has devoted more than two years and 
a half to this work. It was completed in December last, and 
is dated 1891, though it was not actually accessible to the 
public until the middle of last March. Like all other pieces 
of work of our esteemed friend, the present volume deserves 
our highest commendation for its thoroughness, completeness, 
and accuracy. It is true, perhaps, that, as is alleged by 
some critics, the author occasionally divides his species 
upon somewhat fine characters, and is prone to carry his 
division of genera to an excess. But as the grounds for 
these separations, slight as they may be, are always clearly 
and distinctly stated, we are of opinion that these failings, 
if failings they be, hardly affect the value of Count Salva- 
dori’s excellent work. 

Count Salvadori divides the Psittaci into six families— 
Nestoridie, Loriide, Cyclopsittacide, Cacatuide, Psittacide, 
and Stringopide. As a primary ground for the division of 
the Order he introduces a new character, taken from the 
structure of the bill. In the first three families the hook of 
the upper mandible beneath is nearly smooth, or has only 
“ superficial longitudinal ridges ;” in the last three the apex 
of the upper mandible beneath has “ two lateral series of 
ridges, more or less transverse or oblique, producing a file- 
like surface.” 

The number of specimens of Parrots in the British Museum 
is 5113, which are referred to 450 species, while 49 others, 
admitted in the Catalogue, are not represented in our National 
Collection. The total number of species of this Order recog- 
nized is therefore 499, of which the following 14 are described 
as new for the first time in the present volume :— 
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Kos chaliengeri. Chrysotis inornata. 
Neopsittacus rubripileum. Chrysotis salvini. 
Conurus callogenys. Urochroma emme.* 

_ Pyrrhura emma.* Geoffroyus floresianus. 
Pyrrhura berlepschi. Geoffroyus sumbavensis. 
Psittacula flavescens. Ptistes wetterensis, 
Chrysotis virenticeps. Bolbopsittacus intermedius. 


Four new genera are also described in this work for the 
first time, namely, Hypocharmosyna, for Trichoglossus wil- 
helmine, Meyer, and. others ; Conuropsis, for Conurus caro- 
linensis ; Neophema, for the group usually called Euphema ; 
and Bolbopsittacus, with Cyclopsittacus lunulatus for its 
type. 

The African, Austro-Malayan, and Australian series of 
Parrots in the British Museum are stated to be “ far from 
complete, and often insufficient to give an idea of the dif- 
ferent stages, of the sexual differences, or of the geographical 
distribution.”” On the other hand, the Indian series, thanks 
to Mr. Hume, and the Central American set, owing to the 
liberality of Messrs. Salvin and Godman, are both very 
satisfactory. 

The following species are figured :— 

Pyrrhura emma, P. berlepschi, P. rupicola, P. rhodocephala, 
Myopsittacus luchsi, Bolborhynchus andicola, Psittacula scla- 
teri, Chrysotis lilacina, C. diademata, C. salvini, C. chloronota, 
Pionopsittacus pyrrhops, Tanygnathus everetti, T. burbidgii, 
Paleornis finschi, Bolbopsittacus intermedius, Loriculus ama- 
bilis, L. quadricolor, Platycercus xanthogenys, Cyanorhamphus 
subflavescens, C. cyanurus. 


84. Salvadori on Birds from Sumatra. 


[Catalogo di una Collezione di Uccelli di Sumatra fatta dal Dott. Elio 
Modigliani e descritta da Tommaso Salvadori. Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova, 
ser. 2, xii. p. 40.] 

Dr. Elio Modigliani, the intrepid explorer of Nias +, crossed 

* These two species were named in MS. by Verreaux and Count Ber- 
lepsch respectively, but no descriptions of them have been previously 


published. 
+ See Ibis, 1890, p. 376. 
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the island of Sumatra in 1890-91 from Siboga on the west 
coast to near Tangiug Balei on the east, and made a collection 
of 512 specimens of birds, which are referred by Count 
Salvadori to 117 species. Three of these are described as 
new—namely, Niltava decipiens, Gerygone modiglhanii, and 
Phyllergates sumatranus. Five more are new to the avi- 
fauna of Sumatra, and others of special interest are Peri- 
crocotus montanus, previously known only from the female, 
Hemipus intermedius, Stachyridopsis, bocagii, and Pnoepyga 
lepida. 


85. Salvadori on the Birds of Engano. 
[Uccelli di Engano raccolti dal Dott. E. Modigliani e descritti da 


Tommaso Salvadori. Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova, ser. 2, xii. p. 123. ] 
Engano is the most southern of the chain of islands that 
borders the west coast of Sumatra. It is distant about 180 
miles from South Pageh, the next island of the group, and lies 
210 miles S.E. of Java. Very little was known of the birds of 
Engano until Dr. Modigliani’s recent visit, which took place 
in May and June 1891, at the request of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences of Batavia, and a detailed account of which 
will be hereafter published*. Judging by the collections of 
birds now described by Count Salvadori, the results will be 
of considerable interest. The specimens of birds collected in 
Engano were 148 in number, and belong to 23 species. Of 
these no less than 8 are new, and are described as Graucalus 
enganensis, Pericrocotus modiglianii, Zosterops incerta, Geo- 
cichla leucolema, Calornis enganensis, Gracula enganensis, 
Carpophaga enothorax, and Macropygia cinnamomea. Most 
of these are representatives of Sondaic species, but a minority 
show a certain amount of affinity with the avifauna of the 
Andamans and Nicobars. Of great interest is the discovery 
of the real home of Paleornis modesta, of which numerous 
specimens were obtained in Engano. We are much pleased 
to see that Count Salvadori maintains the Linnean name 


* The island was lately visited by Mr. W. Doherty in search of butter- 
flies (see his account of it in J, A. 8, B, Ix. pt. 2, p. 4). 
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Gracula for G. religiosa* and its allies. Some recent au- 
thorities+ have attempted to discard it for “ Mainatus” or 
“ Hulabes,”’ without sufficient reason, as it appears to us. 


86. Schaeck on the Francolins. 


[Monographie des Francolins. Par P, de Schaeck. Mém. Soc. Zool. 
de France, iv. p. 272, 1891.] 

This is a memoir of some importance, in which the whole 
of the members of the extensive Gallinaceous genus Franco- 
linus, comprehending, according to the author, 55 valid 
species, are reviewed and commented upon, principally from 
specimens in the French National Collection, so far as they 
go. After disquisitions on the external and internal cha- 
racters, habits, and acclimatation of Francolins, the author 
proceeds to their classification, and discusses the 55 species 
one after the other, giving synonyms, descriptions, localities, 
and other particulars in each case. No subdivisions of the 
genus are given, which should surely be done in such a 
numerous genus, and Rhizothera (with twelve tail-feathers) 
and Pternestes (with the throat naked) are included in the 
middle of the series. Those who want to name their speci- 
mens of Francolins will therefore, in our opinion, find 
Mr. Grant’s essay on this group (Ibis, 1892, p. 32) more 
practically useful, though it does not enter into so many 
particulars. It would appear that the Paris Collection does 
not contain examples of many of the species lately described 
in Germany, so that M. de Schaeck has not been able to study 
them satisfactorily. 


87. Sharpe’s ‘ Catalogue of Osteological Specimens of Birds.’ 


[Catalogue of the Specimens illustrating the Ostevlogy of Vertebrate 
Animals, Recent and Extinct, contained in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. Part III. Class Aves. By R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, LL.D. 8vo. London: 1891. Pp. 469.] 


Our indefatigable fellow-worker has found time, in the 

* It will be observed that Gracula religiosa is actually the first species 
mentioned in Linnzeus’s list (Syst. Nat. i. p. 164, 1766), 

+ Cf. Sharpe, Cat. Birds, xiii. p. 98; also eid. App. p. 667; and Oates, 
Birds Brit. Ind. i. p. 509. 
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middle of numerous other pieces of work, to prepare the volume 
of 470 pages now before us. It contains a catalogue of the 
skeletons and other osteological specimens in the well-known 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and has evidently 
been compiled with great care and attention. ‘The series 
embraces no less than 2380 objects, and although some of 
the groups are very imperfectly represented (e.g. Tracheo- 
phone, Trogones, and Crypturi), thereis probably no other 
collection of the kind of equal extent—certainly not one so 
well catalogued. 

The arrangement employed in the present volume is that 
of Mr. Seebohm, with some slight modifications. Numerous 
woodcuts are introduced into the text, and add materially to 
the usefulness of the volume. Some of these are old friends, 
but there is a valuable set of illustrations of the crania, 
which are beautifully executed. We could have wished, 
however, that ‘‘ Letters as before’’ had not been appended 
to so many of them. It would have given so little trouble 
to the author to have repeated them, and would have saved 
so much to the student ! 


88. Shufeldt on the American Pygopodes. 

f [Concerning the Taxonomy of the North-American Pygopodes, based 
upon their Osteology. By R. W. Shufeldt, C.M.Z.S. Journ. Anat. and 
Phys. xxvi. p. 199.] 

The author states his opinion that the “ Pygopodes con- 
stitute a natural suborder of Birds, consisting only of the 
Loons and Grebes, and excluding the Auks.” These two 
families he proposes to raise to the rank of “ super-families,”’ 
as “ Podicipoidea” and “ Urinatoroidea,” and gives a sum- 
mary of the chief osteological characters that distinguish 
them. The Pygopodes are believed to be descended from 
‘the same ancestral stock” to which the extinct toothed 
bird of Cretaceous times, Hesperornis, belonged. 


89. Steyneger on Japanese Birds. 

[Notes on Japanese Birds contained in the Science College Museum, 
Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan. By Leonhard Stejneger. Proc. U.S 
Nat. Mus, xiv. p. 489. ] 
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Dr. Stejneger has examined a collection of Japanese birds 
formerly in the Educational Museum of Tokyo, and recently 
handed over to the Science College of the Imperial University. 
This paper contains the notes made during his examination. 
Among the more interesting species commented upon are 
Sterna dougalh, Glareola orientalis (new to Japan), Tringa 
ferruginea (intell. T. subarquata), Phaethon rubricauda and 
P. candidus, Ardea purpurea, Halcyon pileata, Turdus hortu- 
lorum, and Emberiza leucocephala. 


90. Stejneger on the Cubital Coverts of the Paradise-birds. 


[Notes on the Cubital Coverts in the Birds of Paradise and Bower- 
birds. By Leonhard Stejneger. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv. p. 499.] 

Referring to Mr. Goodchild’s paper “On the Cubital Coverts 
of the Euornithes in relation to Taxonomy,”* Dr. Stejneger 
asserts that that author is in error in classing the wings of 
the Paradiseinze as showing the “ Cypseline style,’ and that 
these birds “form no exception from the genuine Passerine 
arrangement of the cubitals.”’ In the same way he main- 
tains, against Mr. Goodchild’s views, that Ptilonorhynchus, 
exemplifying the Bower-birds (which Mr. Goodchild regards 
as having a Picarian arrangement of the minor coverts), is 
similar to the Paradise-birds, and typically Passerine in this 
point. 


91. Taczanowski on the Birds of Eastern Siberia. 


[Faune Ornithologique de la Sibérie Orientale. Par le Dr. L. Tac- 
zanowski. Quvre posthume. Premiére partie. Mém. Acad, Imp. Se. 
St. Pétersbourg, vii® série, tome xxxix. (1891).] 

This important work of our much esteemed friend Ladislas 
Taczanowski, whose loss we have lately had occasion to 
lament, is published after his death by the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburg as a fitting tribute to his 
memory. ‘The first part is now issued, and gives us an account 
of 265 species of Accipitres and Passeres. 'The second part, 
still to be issued, will be consecutively paged, and the whole 


* Cf. Ibis, 1891, p. 450. 
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will form the thirty-ninth volume of the seventh series of 
the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy. 

The memoir is based upon the rich collections, now in the 
Warsaw Museum, made by Dr. Dybowski and his companions 
from 1865 to 1877 in various parts of Eastern Siberia, and 
subsequently, during four years and a half, in Kamtschatka 
and on the Commodore Islands. To these have been added 
other collections made by M. Jankowski in the island of 
Askold, and by M. Kalinowski in the marshes of the Sungari 
and elsewhere. 

After a short introduction, in which the principal previous 
authorities on the Siberian avifauna are mentioned, and an 
account is given of the various explorations made and 
localities visited by the above-mentioned collectors, the 
author enters upon a systematic review of the numerous 
species of the East-Siberian ornis. The Accipitres treated of 
are 35, the Striges 17 in number. The rest of this volume 
is devoted to the Passeres. Short Latin diagnoses are given 
of every species. The work, when finished, will be one of 
the most valuable of recent contributions to geographical 
ornithology, and will be specially useful to students of the 
European ornis, as showing clearly the ranges and the varia- 
tions of the western species, as they extend eastwards. 


92. Whymper’s Travels amongst the Great Andes. 

[Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward 
Whymper. London: Murray, 1892.) 

Mr. Whymper’s account of his expedition to Ecuador in 
1879-80, which has been so long waited for, has now ap- 
peared, and, as those who know the author will have always 
expected, leaves nothing to be desired as regards the accuracy 
of its diction, the beauty of its illustrations, and the general 
finish of the whole work. Mr. Whymper’s zoological col- 
lections, which were formed with the view of bringing to- 
gether the species which range highest in the Andes, chiefly 
consisted of Insects, Crustaceans, and Reptiles, and are 
described in a “Supplementary Appendix.” But several 
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allusions to birds will be found interspersed in the narrative. 
An excellent illustration of the way in which Condors are 
lassoed (or attempted to be lassoed) is given, p. 205, and 
a list of the 26 species of Humming-birds of Pichincha and 
its environs, with remarks thereon, will be found at p. 215. 
No naturalist should fail to read this most delightful and 
instructive volume. 


93. Wiglesworth’s ‘ Aves Polynesia, 


[Aves Polynesize. A Catalogue of the Birds of the Polynesian Sub- 
region (not including the Sandwich Islands). By Lionel W. Wigles- 
worth. Abh. k. Zool. u. Anth. Ethn. Mus. zu Dresden, no. 6 (1891). | 


The author claims for this catalogue the position of an 
“enlarged second edition” of G. R. Gray’s well-known 
‘List of the Birds of the Tropical Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean,’ published in 1859, carried up to the standard of our 
present knowledge. But it is even a more useful and much 
more nearly complete work. In the first place, much greater 
attention is paid to exact locality than was the case in Gray’s 
List. At the present epoch, as Mr. Wiglesworth well 
remarks, the ‘correct indication of habitat”? has become 
the “ sine qud non of a faunal work on Polynesia.” In the 
next place, in the case of species peculiar to the subregion 
(nearly three fourths of the 400) it has been attempted to 
give a full synonymy. This will be of material assistance to 
future workers on Polynesian ornithology. 

Gray enumerated 220 Polynesian birds. Mr. Wigles- 
worth comprehends 416 in his catalogue, which, moreover, 
does not include the species of the Hawaiian archipelago. 
Of these 416, from 280 to 290 are autochthonous. 

In his well-written preface Mr. Wiglesworth divides 
Polynesia ornithologically into five main divisions :—(1) 
North-western Polynesia—comprising the Marianne, Pelew, 
and Caroline Islands (3 genera peculiar) ; (2) Melano-Poly- 
nesia, i.e. New Caledonia and its adjuncts (6 genera peculiar) ; 
(3) Central Polynesia, i.e. Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa groups 
(9 genera peculiar) ; (4) Eastern Polynesia, 1. e. the Cook, 
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Society, Paumotu, and Marquesas Islands and appendages 
(2 genera peculiar) ; and (5) the Central Coral-group, con- 
taining the Marshall, Gilbert, Ellice, and other islands. 
These divisions are briefly discussed and described. We 
regret that no map of them is given, as that would have 
rendered the author’s arguments much more easily intel- 
ligible. 

The Catalogue has been prepared at Dresden under the 
regis of Dr. A. B. Meyer, whose kind assistance is fully 
acknowledged. But the Museums of Berlin, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Leyden, and London have also been visited for the 
consultation of types. It would have been of great advantage 
if the author had stated in each case whether he had ex- 
amined those types, and, indeed, whether he had personally 
examined specimens of the species at all. In fact, we should 
have preferred more notes and less synonymy. But we are 
thankful to Mr. Wiglesworth for what appears to us to be 
a very useful piece of work, so far as it goes. 


XXXIX.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editor :— 


Srr,—On November 3rd, 1891, I received a pair of Bustard- 
Quails (of what species I was then ignorant) from Mr. A. 
Jamrach, who informed me that he had obtained them from 
India. By the loan of a skin on November 19th, I was 
enabled to identify them as Turnia nigricollis of Madagascar*. 

The following notes I transcribe almost verbatim from my 
note-books :—“* December 18, 1891. The Black-throated 
Turnices thrive, and the large and more brightly coloured 
one, which I believe to be a female, occasionally makes a sort 
of incipient ‘boom,’ parva componere magnis, somewhat re- 
sembling the ‘drum’ of the female Emeu. 

* “Black-necked Bustard Quail,” J. Sibree, Ibis, 1891, pp. 562, 563 : 
Turnix nigricollis (Gm.), Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1889, pp. 471, 472, et 
op. cit. 1892, pp. 346, 347. 
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“ March 25, 1892. The Madagascar Bush Quails are noisy ; 
the note of the female differs very considerably from that of 
Turnix sylvatica; the male has a short purring chuckle. 

“ April 18, 1892. The Bush Quails have an egg, not much 
resembling that of ‘Torillo’=T. sylvatica. April 20. Another 
egg laid, but no sign of nesting. One egg was cracked, so 
we removed both. 

“ April 26. The Bush Quail laid another egg, which was 
found broken to pieces this morning. I placed these birds 
in a larger cage and removed them to a quiet place, with a 
good supply of dry moss, and on May 4 they had made a 
nest and laid two eggs, to which a third was added on the 
5th, but so far as I could ascertain neither bird sat steadily 
on the eggs, and all three were eventually broken.” I believe 
that in a larger cage, partially darkened and never disturbed, 
we might have had some eggs hatched, but the birds were so _ 
constantly restless, and so easily frightened, that the cleaning 
of the cage and supplying food and water prevented them 
from sitting successfully, and also prevented our ascertaining 
which of the birds, if either, attempted incubation. I gave 
two of the eggs to Professor A. Newton, and one to Lieut.- 
Col. Ed. Butler. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours &c., 

June 16th, 1892. Livrorp. 


P.S.—Since I wrote this letter my bird-keeper has told me 
that he did on May 4th detect the male bird on the two eggs, 
so there is little doubt that it is the male of this species that 
undertakes the duty of incubation. 


Sir,—In my Catalogue of the Parrots (p. 302) I have 
mentioned in a footnote Chrysotis hecki (Rchnw.), and given 
as a description a translation of Reichenow’s original one 
(Journ. f. Orn. 1891, p. 211). As I was not autoptically 
acquainted with this bird, the only remark I made about it 
was that the dull rose tinge of the feathers of the pileum 
and nape seemed to ally this species to C. “ilacina (Less.) 
from Guayaquil. 
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In the Jast October number of the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithe- 
logie,’ received only yesterday, there is a coloured figure of 
C. hecki, and after having seen it I have very little doubt about 
the specific identity of C. heeki with C. lilacina. According to 
my ideas, the type of the former, which is a living bird in 
the Zoological Gardens of Berlin, is merely an older and 
more fully coloured bird of the same species as that in the 
British Museum from Western Ecuador, which I described 
as C. lilacina. Yours Xc., 

T, Satvapori, 


Turin, Zoological Museum, 
21st March, 1892. 


Sim,—In reply to your inquiries I can state that there are 
still two places in Holland where the Spoonbill (Platalea 
leucorodia) breeds every year. One of these is the Naarder 
Meer, situated near the town of Naarden,in North Holland ; 
the other is the Zwanenwater, situated on the west coast 
near the town of Helder. In both these places these birds 
are carefully preserved by the owners, so that no eggs are 
now allowed to be taken, and the nesting-places can be 
visited only by special arrangement. 

The result of these measures is that the Spoonhills have 
of late years increased in numbers, and there is now every 
prospect that these interesting birds will be preserved to 
Western Europe for many years to come. The older nesting- 
places at Nieuwer-kerk, between Rotterdam and Utrecht 
(cf. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ vol. iv., text to pl. 32), 
and in the Horster Meer near Overmeer an de Vecht (ef. 
‘This, 1877, p. 412), are both deserted in consequence of 


the drainage of the water. Yours &c., 
s’ Graveland, Hilversum, F. E, Buaauw. 


Holland, May 27th, 1892, 


[Dr. C. Kerbert, Director of the Gardens of the Royal 
Zoological Society of Amsterdam, also asks us, in order to 
prevent disappomtment, to caution English ornithologists 
that it is no longer permitted to disturb the Spoonbills in 
their breeding-places by visiting them during the breeding- 
scason.—EpiTox. | 
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Sir,—In accordance with your kind invitation, I write to 
call the attention of ornithologists to a fact concerning the 
distribution of the Sun-bird of Palestine (Nectarinia osee) 
which seems to have escaped the notice of most authorities. 
In Canon Tristram’s work on the ‘Flora and Fauna of 
Palestine,” p. 64, he states that this bird has not been 
observed (at least to his knowledge) any further north than 
Carmel. Now I have repeatedly seen and taken specimens 
of both sexes, young as well as adults, at Beyrout, where it 
is a fairly common visitant in winter and spring ; indeed, it 
is no unusual occurrence to see one or two at a time in my 
own little garden, whenever there is a climbing bean in 
flower or some similar attraction, although my house is near 
the centre of the town, in a noisy and crowded quarter. I 
suspect, though I cannot prove it, that the bird even breeds 
in the viciity of Beyrout occasionally. 


I am, Sir, 
Beyrout, Syria, Yours &e., 
May 1892. W.T. Van Dyck, M.D. 


Srr,—lI beg leave to call your attention to a remarkable coin- 
cidence, showing how the same errors may be independently 
propagated in two quarters. In the last number of the 
‘ Records of the Australian Museum,’ published at Sydney in 
April, Professor Newton appears to imply (though his sentence, 
being ungrammatical, might possibly be interpreted otherwise) 
that I have repeated a statement of Temminck’s that the 
Sanderling oceurs in the Sunda Islands and New Guinea. 
He seems to suggest that my remark that the Sanderling is 
a winter visitor to the islands of the Malay Archipelago is 
an unverified generalization from Temminck. 

Curiously enough, in the last number of the ‘ Aves Ha- 
walienses, published in this country in May, Mr. Scott 
Wilson repeats the same charges in a very similar sentence, 
giving the same references and falling into the same errors. 

I based my statement upon four skins: one in the Leyden 
Museum, obtained in Java about 1826; two in the same 
Museum, collected on the same island in 1862; and a fourth 
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in the British Museum, obtained on the Tampussuk River, 
in N.W. Borneo, by Mr. Pretyman about 1881. 

In spite of Professor Newton’s implied statement that the 
Sanderling was not found in Borneo by Everett, there is an 
example in the British Museum obtained by him on Baram 
Point, and already duly recorded (Everett, Ibis, 1890, p. 465), 
so that Mr. Scott Wilson is further in error in saying that 
ny statement is not borne out by recent experience. - 

Further comment is unnecessary. 

Yours &c., 
Henry Sersoum, 


Tlorton Grange, Maidenhead, 
21st June, 1892. 


Hirunpo rustica at Delagoa Bay.—In Mrs. Monteiro’s 
lately published volume on her experiences at Delagoa Bay, 
she writes (p. 47) as follows :— 

“Tt was in the beginning of March, and the rain had 
poured in torrents all night, and continued the whole of the 
next day, the wind blowing a perfect hurricane, the thermo- 
meter suddenly dropping to 63°. About 11 a.m. a drenched 
miserable Swallow flew into the house and perched himself 
on one of the partitions of the rooms; then one flew into 
the kitchen, and my boy caught it and brought it to me. I 
held the poor mite in my hands for a little while, to warm 
him, and then let him fly up to his companion in misfortune, 
by whose side he at once nestled down. In a few minutes 
more began to come in, at first singly, then by twos and 
threes, some fluttering helplessly among the white window- 
curtains and beating themselves against the glass. These I 
caught and let fly up to their friends, and was surprised to 
find that they were not in the least alarmed at being touched, 
but seemed to like the warmth of the hand, and would perch 
quite confidmgly on my finger, and not attempt to move 
when I stroked their little heads. 

“Many were brought me half dead by women and boys, 
who had picked them up from the ground, and who all 
wanted a ‘pen’ (threepence) for them; but for answer I 
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only pointed to my fast-filling house, so they laughed and 
let me keep the birds, which soon recovered in the dry room. 
One poor little thing I found suspended in a large spider’s 
web, and, although the wings of a Swallow seem so powerful, 
it was quite unable to extricate itself. They continued to 
come in all day, and before 5 o’clock more than a hundred 
had taken shelter, and the twittering and fuss that went on 
were most amusing. When it began to grow dark they 
packed themselves up for the night on the partitions as close 
as they could possibly crowd together, two and three deep. 
Most of them went to roost with their tails spread out, 
perhaps in order to dry them thoroughly, and the round white 
spot on the tip of each feather had a very curious appearance 
when they were all asleep and quiet. I fully expected to 
find the bottom row dead from suffocation the next morning, 
but only three had fallen victims, and these I immediately 
skinned. They stayed with me till about noon, one or two 
occasionally flying out and returning, apparently to report 
on the state of the weather, and then all leisurely took their 
departure, no doubt very glad to see the sun again shining 
brightly. I felt quite sorry when my little visitors departed, 
but was glad they chose their countrywoman’s house in their 
time of need, for they proved to be English Swallows.” 


Bird-notes from Mogador.—Mr. C, A. Payton, who writes 
from Mogador, Morocco, May 13th, under the well-known 
nom de plume of “ Sarcelle,” tells us (‘ Field,’ 1892, p. 811) 
as follows :—‘“ Knots (Tinga canutus), in rich russet summer 
plumage, have been arriving here in large flights during the 
past three days, and pursuing a northward migration, after 
a good halt for food on the muddy plain outside the 
Mogador market-gardens, recently partly submerged by 
spring tides. I have secured some good specimens of these 
interesting Arctic-breeding birds, which were feeding in 
company with large numbers of Ringed Plover (Agialitis 
hiaticula) and Grey Plover (Squatarola helvetica), many of 
them already black-breasted, sundry Sandpipers, a small 
party of Greenshank (Totanus canescens), and a variety of 
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Terns. Of the Knots I had no previous record here in the 
month of May, but had shot them in February, March, 
August (stragglers), September, October, and November. 
They were in very good condition, and the rich ruddy breasts 
and variegated backs were extremely beautiful.” 


Ornithologists Abroad.—Mr. Arthur H. Holland has re- 
turned to the Argentine Republic, and settled himself in a 
new estancia, called ‘‘ Media Luna,” about 40 miles south 
of Soler, on the Ferro-carril al Pacifico. We have already 
heard from him on the subject of birds, and have no doubt 
that, as before, he is devoting all his spare time to Natural 
History. Herr Ernst Hartert, having completed his cata- 
logue of Cypselide and Caprimulgide for the British 
Museum, and written us a valuable paper on the birds of 
East Prussia, has left Europe for a year’s collecting-tour in 
Venezuela. We fear he has selected a rather troublous 
time, as the Venezuclans are in the throes of a revolution ; 
but a traveller of such experience both in India and Africa 
will know full well how to take care of himself. 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe informs us that he has already re- 
ceived a small supplementary collection from Mr. Charles 
Hose, containing further spoils of Mount Dulit in Borneo, 
and that he will give us an account of them in the next 
number of ‘ The Ibis.’ 

The first consignment of specimens from Nyassaland col- 
lected for Mr. Commissioner Johnston by his Naturalist, 
Mr. Alexander Whyte, F.Z.S., has already reached this 
country. There are some 150 birds amongst them. Mr. John- 
ston writes from “The Residency, Zomba, British Central 
Africa,” on March 27th last, to say that he was then just 
sending off a second consignment of specimens, illustrative 
of the Fauna and Flora of the Shiré Highlands, a good pro- 
portion of it being from the Milangi and Zomba mountains, 
ranging from 4000 to 8000 feet above the sea-level. As the 
birds of this district are as yet quite unknown, the results 
of the examination of these collections will be of great 
interest to ornithologists. 
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Lieut. H. E. Barnes has unfortunately met with an acci- 
dent at Aden, having injured his hand, and has been sent 
back to India for the better recovery of his health. He 
forwards us some birdskins, about which he was uncertain, 
for identification, and promises notes on about 120 species 
observed or obtained in the neighbourhood of Aden for our 
next number. 


Colius and Hypocolius.—Living examples of Colius and 
Hypocolius are now together in the Zoological Society’s 
Parrot-house. Of course they have nothing to do with one 
another, Hypocolius ampelinus being a typical Oscinine bird 
and Colius an abnormal Picarian ; but it is interesting to see 
them side by side. The Colies (Colius capensis) have com- 
menced to breed, and two of them sit upon several eggs in 
the same nest. The Hypocolit consist of a fine adult male, 
presented by Mr. W. D. Cumming of Fao in 1890, and a pair 
lately received from the same kind donor. The male of the 
latter is now paying his addresses to the female, and twists 
his wings and feathers about m a remarkable way, which is 
well worthy of inspection. 


New Extinct Rail—The ‘ Christchurch Press’ of the 28th 
March last, of which a copy has been sent to us, gives an 
account of the expedition of Mr. H. O. Forbes, of the Canter- 
bury Museum, to the Chatham Islands, and of his discovery 
of additional remains of the large extinct Rail, which he 
has proposed to call Aphanapteryx hawkinsi, after Mr. W. 
Hawkins, an old resident in the island, who obtained the 
first specimen*. Mr. Forbes went to Chatham Island on 
the 21st of January last, accompanied by Mr. Hawkins, and 
obtained a set of remains of this Rail sufficient to enable a 
restoration of most of its skeleton to be made. Mr. Forbes 
is of opinion that this Rail is a close ally of Aphanapteryx 
broecki of Mauritius, ‘differing mainly in size,’ and goes 
into various speculations on the “disrupted distributicn 
of the genus,” supposing this to be the case. Whether 


* See ‘Nature’ of March 5th and April 21st, 1892. 
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Mr. Forbes is right on this point is perhaps doubtful, but the 
discovery of this new extinct bird is one of great interest. 


Recent Researches in Fossil Birds.—Under this heading 
will be found an article in the last number of ‘ Natural 
Science’ which deserves the close attention of ornithologists. 
It contains an account of some very remarkable discoveries 
in the Lower Tertiaries of South America recently made by 
Prof. Ameghino and by Messrs. Moreno and Mercerat. The 
fossil remains obtained by Prof. Ameghino are said to indicate 
the former existence of birds of a “totally abnormal type, 
and larger than any hitherto known, by the side of which 
Moas may be regarded as dwarfs.” In the memoir of 
Messrs. Moreno and Mercerat (“ Los Pajaros Fosiles de la 
Republica Argentina”) figures are stated to be given of a 
large number of other gigantic extinct flightless birds of the 
Lower Tertiaries of Argentina, which are referred to no less 
than nine distinct genera and to a new Order, “‘ Stereornithes.” 
There seems, however, to be much doubt about the validity 
of some of the conclusions arrived at, and we urge that, 
having regard to the undoubted importance of these dis- 
coveries, some European paleontologist well versed in the 
determination of fossil bones should be directed to proceed 
to Buenos Ayres and give us the benefit of his judgment 
upon the subject. 


Anniversary Meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
1892.—The Annual General Meeting of the British Orni- 
thologists’ Union was held at the rooms of the Zoological 
Society of London, 3 Hanover Square, on Wednesday, the 
18th of May, at 6 p.m., Mr. Partie Lutiey Scrater, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., in the Chair. The Minutes of the last 
Annual Meeting having been read and confirmed, the Report 
of the Committee was read. It stated that one Honorary 
Member (Herr A. v. Pelzeln) and two Ordinary Members 
(Col. Sir Oliver St. John and Mr. E. W. Harcourt) of the 


Union had died during the year, and that four Ordinary 
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Members had resigned, viz. the Earl of Antrim, Major 
Becher, R.A., Baron von Hiigel, and Mr. C. H. T. Mar- 
shall. 

The number of the Members of the Union at the close of 
1891 was therefore 250, consisting of 220 Ordinary, 1 Extra- 
ordinary, 9 Honorary, and 20 Foreign Members. There 
were 18 Candidates for the Ordinary Membership. 

The accounts for the year 1891 were then presented by the 
Secretary, and approved by the Meeting. 

The following Ordinary Members were balloted for and 
declared to be duly elected :— 


KE. C. Stewart Baker, District Superintendent of Police, 
North Cachar. 

The Rev. Maurice C. H. Bird, M.A., Brunstead Rectory, 
Stalham, Norfolk. 

William E. Brooks, Mount Forest, Ontario, Canada. 

Charles William Campbell, H.M. Consular Service, 
China. 

Harold Mitchell Courage, Snowdenham, Bramley, Guild- 
ford. 

John David Digues de la Touche, Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs. 

William George Fairbridge, Capetown. 

Frank Finn, B.A., F.Z.S8., Mote House, Mote Road, 
Maidstone. 

John Gerrard, Government Inspector of Mines, Wake- 
field. 
Edward Suter Hasell, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Henry Ashworth James, Kingswood, Watford, Herts. 
Francis Arnold Knight, Brynmelyn, Weston-super 
Mare. 

Thomas Geddes Laidlaw, Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
and 8 Morningside Road. 

Arthur Moore Laws, Little Clacton Lodge, near Col- 
chester. 

Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S., F.Z.S., Hurstcote, Chil. 
worth, Surrey. 
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Philip Winchester Munn, Laverstoke, Whitchurch, 
Hants. 

Fergus Menteith Ogilvie, M.A., F.Z.S., Sizewell House, 
Leiston, Suffolk. 

William Henry Turle, Newton Stacey, Stockbridge, 
Hants. 


The outgoing President and Secretary were then re- 
elected, and Mr. Osbert Salvin was chosen into the Com- 
mittee in the place of Mr. Howard Saunders, who had 
retired therefrom. 

The Officers for the year 1892-93 are therefore as fol- 
lows :— 

President. 
Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Litrorp. 


Secretary. 


F. D. Gopman, Esgq., F.R.S. 


Editor. 
P. L. Scrater, Ese., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


Committee. 
Dr. R. Bowpier SHARPE. 
Henry Seesoum, Esa. 
Oszert Satvin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 


After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the Meeting 
adjourned. ; 

The Annual Dinner, subsequently held at the Café Royal, 
was attended by twenty-eight Members and guests. 

After the Dinner a proposition was made that an Ornitho- 
logical Club should be formed for the purpose of holding 
monthly meetings, at which papers should be read and speci- 
mens exhibited. A Committee, consisting of the Earl of 
Gainsborough, Mr. Seebohm, Mr. Howard Saunders, Mr. 
Bidwell, and Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, was appointed to consider 
the advisability of carrying out the proposed scheme. 
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XL.—On Birds collected or observed in the Vicinity of 
Foochow and Swatow in South-eastern China. By Joun 
D. pe ta Toucne.—Part I1.* (Communicated by H. H. 
Stater, F.Z.S8.) 

(Plate XII.) 


IJ. PICARLA. 

137, Cypsrxus paciricus, Lath. (?). [111.] 

Foochow. De la Touche, Ibis, 1887, p. 469. 

Swifts with white on the rump, and probably of this 
species, were seen and shot at by my shooting-men on the 
Foochow coast at the beginning of June. 

138. CypseLus supFrurcatTus, Blyth. [112.] 

This lttle Swift is found in summer near Swatow. It 
nests on the village houses up the Keyong River, and appears 
to be fairly common there. 

Two eggs obtained in April measure 24°5 and 24°3 millim. 
139. Caprimuueus soraKa, T.& 8S. [107.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 228. 

140. Lynx rorquitia, Linn. ([88.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 229. 

A winter bird at Swatow. It is more common in the 
spring. 


* For Part I. see above, p. 400. 
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4 141. Picus capanisi1, Malh. [73.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 229. 

Very common. In February 1884, while up river, I came 
upon a regular gathering of Woodpeckers in an orchard-like 
grove close by the river-bank. The trees being quite bare 
of leaves, a good view could be had of the birds as they ran 
up the trees in all directions. I shot specimens of this and 
the two following species, all three species bemg abundant. I 
never again saw so many Woodpeckers together. 

[It was possibly occasioned by a visitation of some par- 
ticular larva of an insect to the grove.—H. H. S.]| 


142. Iyneipicus scinTILLIcEPSs, Swinh. [79.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 229. 

Not uncommon on the hills. 

Though I did not note this and the preceding species at 
Swatow, I have no doubt that they occur there also. 


7 143. Gecinus cuerini (Malh.). [83 & 84.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 229. 
This is the commonest Woodpecker in the Foochow dis- 
trict. It also occurs on the Swatow hills. 


~ 144. Microprernts roxiEensis, Swinh. [85.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 229. 

One was shot by my boy in the hill-country west of 
Swatow. . 


145. Upupa epors, Linn. [144.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 229. 
Appears in winter at Foochow, but is very scarce. 


146. MErops puitiprinus, Linn. [117.] 
This Bee-eater arrives at Swatow in April, and is very 
common during the summer in the rocky valleys. 


147. Eurystomus orrenTauis (Linn.). [119.] 

Eurystomus orientalis, Swinh. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 347; Styan, 
Ibis, 1887, p. 229. 

This Roller, which is abundant in the Foochow district in 
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summer, does not occur in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Swatow, but my boy shot one up the Keyong River on the 
2nd May. No doubt it breeds there. 


148. ALCEDO BENGALENSIS (Briss.).  [120.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230. 

Abundant and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 

I kept some young birds in a cage with gauze sides for 
some weeks, feeding them on fish, which, after a while they 
learnt to pick up themselves out of a plate at the bottom of 
the cage. But as soon as they could feed themselves they 
became very wild, and, their piercing screams in the early 
morning making them an intolerable nuisance, I let them go. 

Mr. Baun, who once noticed some natives catching this 
Kingfisher, told me that when the bird had been deprived 
of its back feathers it was let go again, but with a dis- 
tinguishing mark attached to it, to prevent a needless second 
capture. 

The feathers of Halcyon smyrnensis are also largely used 
in China for making the feather ornaments so much in use 
among the native women, but those of H. pileatus are not 
appreciated. 


-149. Cerys rupis (Linn.). [124.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230. 
Abundant and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 


~150. Ceryie curtata, Vig. [125.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230. 

Seen by my shooting-boy in the hill-country west of 
Swatow. 


151. Hatcyon smyrnensis (Linn.).  [122.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 280. 
Common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 


152. Haucyon piueatus (Bodd.). {121.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230. 

Not uncommon at Foochow in spring and from the end of 
2K 2 
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August to the beginning of October. It occurs also sparingly 
in winter. 
I have seen this Kingfisher at Swatow about the lagoons. 


158. Cucunus canorvus, Linn. [104.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230. 
Shot near Swatow in April. 


¢- 154. Cucunus microprerus, Gould.  [108.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 280. 
Shot near Swatow in September. 


- 155. Cucuus sparveriorpes, Vig. [101.] 
Shot on Taiyang hills west of Swatow in April. 


+156. Eupynamis Macurata (Gm.).  [115.] 

Common in summer on the Swatow plain, arriving about 
April and remaining till the end of September. It frequents 
the banyans and other large trees planted about the villages 
and farm-houses. 


+ 157. Cacomantis TenurrostRis (J. E. Gray). [99.] 
Common at Swatow in the spring, and I presume that they 
remain throughout the summer. They frequent the gardens 
on the Foreign Settlement and the mangrove marshes. Their 
plaintive and most irritating cry is constantly heard during 
the spring, but the birds, being very shy, are seldom seen. 


158. Cenrropus sinensis, Steph. [93.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230. 

Resident and very common at Foochow and Swatow. 

One, which I bought as a nestling at Foochow on 26th 
August, 1886, and reared, lived in confinement for over 
eighteen months. It fed on raw meat and dried “ water- 
boatmen,”’ and was also fond of small birds. The adult 
plumage was assumed in the following summer, and began 
first to show in patches in the early spring. 


+159. CeNTROPUS BENGALENSIS (Gm.). [94.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230. 

Rare on the Foochow hills, but common enough on those 
to the west of Swatow. 
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+160. Mecatama virens, Bodd. [89.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 280. 

Not uncommon on the Foochow and Swatow hills. 

An adult female example obtained near Swatow at the end 
of February had the tertiaries of a warm cinnamon colour. 
The rest of the plumage was normal. 

N.B.—Mr. Baun’s boy procured him a specimen of a 
Barbet, which he assured us had been shot near his native 
place, a city about twelve miles S.E. of Foochow. He told 
us that ten examples had been shot altogether, but that the 
bird was very rare and only a summer visitant. 

Being unable to go to the place myself, I sent my shooting- 
boy and taxidermist there at the end of September, but they 
failed to procure me a specimen, and the natives could give 
them no information on the subject. Mr. Baun sent his 
bird at once to Professor Collett, but I did not hear any- 
thing more about it. 

As it may be true that the bird was really shot in the 
locality stated by the man, and not brought, as I at first 
suspected, from foreign lands, I give here a rough descrip- 
tion of it :— 

Size small; Obdl/ (dried) bluish black; general colour of 
body bright green ; crown of head bright red; a broad blue 
eyebrow ; some red on the: lores; a yellow spot behind the 
ears; throat bright blue; and a bright crimson spot on 
either side of breast. 

[This looks very lke M. versicolor, a common Indo- 
Malayan species, and the whole affair like a Celestial fraud. 
—H. H.S.] 


Ill. STRIGES. 

161. Buso 1enavus (Forster). [58.] 

Foochow. De la Touche, Ibis, 1887, p. 469. 

An adult specimen was shot since by the native wildfowler 
T'sung-yang at Foochow. 

162. Scors eLraprives, Swinh. [64] 

Scops elegans, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 230 (nec Cassin). 

Foochow. April, June, July, and November. 
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A nestling bought on 3rd June, 1885, was successfully 
reared, and after travelling about with me in China from post 
to post, was brought to Europe and lived over a year in 
France. When I came over to England in July 1891, I gave 
it to the Zoological Society’s Gardens, where it died about a 
week afterwards *. 

This bird was always wild when strangers were present, 
but when alone with me it was extremely tame and even 
affectionate. 

It preferred insect food to any other, but would also eat 
birds, rats, mice, and butcher’s meat. 


~ 163. GuaucipiuM wHiTeLyi (Blyth). [55.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 

Very common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 

I have also had several live specimens of this Owl at 
different times. They are easy to keep in confinement, and 
eat freely. 

One, which I had shot at and wounded one morning while 
out shooting, deceived me by lying motionless on my hand, 
till, thinking it was dying, I putit out of pain, as I believed, 
and laid it in my collecting-basket, where it remained motion- 
less till the evening. On taking out the day’s captures to 
examine them this bird jumped out, to my surprise. It lived 
for over a year after that, in apparently good health. 


164. GxLavucrprum BRopiE! (Burt.).  [56.] 

This Owl must occur not far west of Foochow. It was 
obtained by Swinhoe in the Tingchow mountains and by 
Mr. Baun at Puch‘eng. 


165. Nivox scuturata (Raffl.). [53.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 

Not uncommon in May. Rather common at Swatow in 
April. 

I have had several live specimens. They stood confine- 
ment well, eating butcher’s meat, birds, &c. freely. A pellet 
cast up by one on the day following its capture consisted of 
remains of beetles and small mammals (bats or mice). 


(* Recorded as Scops semitorques, P. Z. S. 1891, p. 669.—Eb. ] 
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/- 166. Asio accrpirRinus (Pall.). [62.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 
Seen once on the Swatow plain in February. 


IV. ACCIPITRES. 


167. Panpion HaALIaETUS (Linn.). [19.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 

Resident at Swatow. Eggs were obtainéd on the coast in 
the beginning of summer. 


+168. Circus cyaneus (Linn.). [89.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 

Females and young males are very common about Swatow 
during the winter. 

I obtained only one adult male during the five and a half 
years I spent in the south. 


169. Circus MeLaNo.zucus (Forster). [42.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 

This Harrier seems to be very rare inthe south. At New- 
chwang, in South Manchuria, it is not uncommon. 

[Yet, curiously, it is very common in British Burmah,.— 


H. H. 8] 


~170. Crrcus spitonorus, Kaup. [43.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, 231. 
Common at Swatow from the autumn to the spring. 


(-171. Circus #rucinosus (Linn.). [44] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 

Abundant at Swatow on marshes and lagoons all through 
the cool season. 


-172. Burzo ptumirss (Hodgs.). [26.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 231. 
Common at Swatow in winter. 


173. Aquita HELIACA, Savigny. {11.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 232. 

A live example procured at Foochow by Mr. G. Siemssen, 
of Foochow, which I kept at Swatow for over a year, is now 
living in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. 
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[Mr. dela Touche informs me that all the examples he has 
seen have been immature birds.—H. H. 8.] 


174. AquiLa Na&vtiA, Briss. [13.] 

I shot a Lesser Spotted Eagle on the lagoons just behind 
Swatow on 20th March, 1887, and saw another Eagle in the 
spring of 1888, and two on the coast in the beginning of 
February 1889, which I believe were of the same species. 

Pére David considers this species to be the rarest of the 
Eagles of China. 

[Mr. Styan (Ibis, 1891, p. 487) considers the Spotted 
Eagles of the Yangtse basin to be A. clanga; Pere David and 
Mr. de la Touche put them down as A. nevia. They seem 
to have been oftener seen than obtained. One would expect 
A. clanga to oceur in the north of China, and A. hastata to 
be the southern form. Messrs. de la Touche and Styan will 
do well, on their return to China, to devote some attention 
to this question.—H. H. S.] 


- 175. Nisatrus Fasciatus (Vieill.). 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 282. 


#176. Hariabrus aLBiciytia (Linn.). [15.] 

I saw a good many Sea-Eagles at Foochow in the autumn 
of 1886, which were probably of this species. Most of them 
were flying high overhead, and evidently going south, but 
several were seen about the river, some of them at fairly close 
quarters. Neither I nor any of the men who used to shoot 
for me were able to obtain a specimen. 

A Sea-Eagle seen on the Swatow coast on 24th July was 
probably either this Eagle or an immature H. /eucogaster. 


177. HaLiaErus LEUCOGASTER (Gm.). 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p, 282. 

The immature example mentioned by me (Ibis, 1887, 
p- 469) as being perhaps H. albicilla turned out to be an 
immature H. leucogaster. It was shot on the 2nd November. 
I saw a Sea-Eagle at Pagoda anchorage in July 1886, which 
was also, I believe, of the same species. 
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178. Spitornis cHEeExa (Lath.). [80.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 


+179. Burastur inpicus (Gm.). [25.] 
Toochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 


: 
"180. Asrur PALUMBARIUs (Linn.). [33.] 
One shot on the hills west of Swatow in January. 


‘181. AccrriterR nisus (Linn.). [38.]| 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 

I must have overlooked the Sparrow- Hawk at Swatow, as I 
find I have not noted it as occurring at that port. It is pro- 
bably found on the wooded hills. 


+182. AccrprTeR NisorpEs, Blyth. (See J. H. Gurney, Ibis, 
1887, p. 362.) [?37.] 

Accipiter virgatus, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 

Foochow ; spring and autumn. Swatow; two live speci- 
mens obtained in spring. 


~- 183. Fatco perrcrinvs, Tunst. [47.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 

Common at Swatow throughout the cool season. 

A Peregrine attended me on several occasions while 
shooting on the sands near the mouth of the River Min, and 
once struck a bird not far from me which I had slightly 
wounded. Another, near Swatow, nearly carried off a 
wounded Teal which was making off. It only succeeded in 
ripping it up, striking the bird as it was scrambling up a 
muddy bank in front of us. 


184. Fatco sussutro, Linn. [48.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 

Obtained from Taiyang hills, Swatow, in April, and noticed 
near Swatow in autumn. 


+185. Fatco recutus, Pall. [49.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 
Obtained in winter in the hill country west of Swatow. 
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186. Fatco trnnuncvutvs, Linn. [52.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 233. 

Abundant at Foochow and Swatow during the cool season. 
A Kestrel which had established itself in the open verandah 
of the Customs Bungalow at Double Island, near Swatow, 
seemed to live altogether upon fish, judging from the castings 
which strewed the floor under its night-quarters. It pro- 
bably stole them from the fishermen near at hand. 


+187. Microw1erax MELANOLEUCUS, Blyth. [45.] 
Microhierax sinensis, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 234. 
Microhierax chinensis, de la Touche, Ibis, 1887, p. 470. 
Mr. Seebohm (P. Z. S. 1891, p. 345) considers that ‘ the 

validity of this species (M. chinensis, A. Dav.) must be re- 
garded as very doubtful; ” and Mr. H. H. Slater, who com- 
pared one of my specimens with those in the British Museum, 
was unable to detect any difference between it and those 
from Assam. 

This little Hawk is doubtless a resident in the Foochow 
district, but as yet has been found only some way up the 
river. It was obtained by Pére David in Kiangsi, and 
Pére Heude told me that he knew of a place (in Kiangsi, I 
believe) where the bird was common. 


188. Mitvus mevanotis, T.& 8S. [21.] 

Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 234. 

Also abundant at Swatow. Three eggs were taken from 
a nest, which was placed on a rock at Double Island, in early 
spring. 


189. Haxiasrur rnpus (Bodd.).  [20.] 
Foochow. Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 234. 


V. STEGANOPODES. 


+190. PeLecanus PHILIPPENSIS, Briss. [769.] 

Common on the Foochow coast near the mouth of the 
River Min all through the summer. There are flocks of them 
always on orabout the Meihuasands. I have never heard of 
Pelicans occurring in the Foochow district in winter. 
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These Pelicans may be seen all summer in the Swatow 
bay, sittimg on the fishing-stakes, and I have occasionally 
met with a small flock in winter on the Swatow coast. 

They probably breed near the above-mentioned localities, 
but I was never so fortunate as to find any of the breeding- 
places. 


/~191. PHatacrocorax carBo (Linn.). [770.] 


Common at Foochow and Swatow throughout the winter 
and spring. 

At Foochow the Cormorant is employed for fishing pur- 
poses. I once met a couple of men who were fishing with 
Cormorants. They were on a narrow raft made of four or 
five bamboos, the front ends of which were curved upwards. 
In the middle of the raft there was a basket for holding the 
fish ; the birds sat on the edge of the raft in front, and the 
owner stood up behind, armed with a long bamboo, which he 
used for paddling himself down the stream. The Cormorants 
had wisps of straw, or some such material, round their necks, 
instead of rings, to prevent them from swallowing the fish. 


192. Arracen MINOR (Gm.). [772.] 


One seen on the Foochow coast in July. It is occasionally 
observed at Swatow in the summer. I once saw one in the 
bay, not far from the harbour. A young male shot on the 
Swatow coast on 24th July measured 739 millim. Jris 
brown ; bill and pouch light bluish grey ; eyelids grey, with 
a black streak along them ; fee¢ light bluish pink. 


VI. HERODIONES. 


193. Arpga cinerna, Linn. [626.] 

Resident. Common at Foochow and Swatow in winter. 
At Foochow during the summer I saw them only or the coast. 
My men told me of a place where they breed, not far from 
the mouth of the River Min. I did not note their summer- 
quarters at Swatew, but I have no doubt that they breed 
there also. 
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194. Arpra puRPUREA, Linn. [627.] 
Occasionally seen near Foochow in April, and once obtained 
in October. 


195. Heropias avpa (Linn.). [628.] 

Passes Foochow and Swatow in spring and autumn. Speci- 
mens shot in October had entirely yellow bills; others shot 
in March and April had dark green bills; but two females, 
shot on 24th March and 14th April, had yellow bills, tipped 
with green. I shot a young bird at Foochow on the 26th of 
August. 


196. Heropias 1ntErMepIA, Wagl. [629.] 

Seems a rare bird both at Foochow and Swatow. One 
shot at Foochow on the 7th of May measured 740 millim. ; 
soft parts as follows :—iris pale yellow; di// yellow, with 
dark green tip; skin at base of bill bright yellow; legs and 
feet black. 


* 197. Heroptas carzerra, Linn. [630.] 

Abundant at Foochow from the middle of March to the 
autumn. A few winter in the district. At Swatow it occurs 
commonly throughout the winter, but disappears during the 
summer. 


198. Herropras rvLorHores, Swinh. [631.] 

This bird is a rarity at Foochow, where I only obtained a 
few specimens one year in April and May. I suppose that 
it breeds in the district ; but though I have looked out for it 
in summer, I never saw any. 

At Swatow it is very abundant during the summer, but 
goes south for the winter. 

The colours of the soft parts in this species are as 
follows :—iris pale yellow; Gill yellow; skin between the 
eye and nostril bright blue ; legs and basal half of feet black ; 
extremities of feet yellow ; claws greyish red. 


199. BusuLcus coromanvbus (Bodd.). [632.] 
Abundant at Foochow and Swatow during the summer. 


200. ARDEOLA PRASINOSCELES, Swinh. [635.] 
Very common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 
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At Foochow, during the autumn, small parties, composed 
of young birds or adults in winter plumage, frequent the 
paddy-fields and the banks of ponds and creeks. In winter 
they are found singly about ponds or the banks of creeks. 


y- 201. ARpETTA FLAVICOLLIS (Lath.). [639.] 

Abundant at Foochow during the summer. Not noticed 
(probably overlooked) at Swatow. 

I did not notice this Heron congregating together for 
breeding purposes, but I believe that they nest here and 
there on large trees not far from the villages. 


+ 202. ARDETTA SINENSIS (Gm.). [642.] 
Foochow and Swatow in summer. 


7— 203. ARDETTA CINNAMOMEA (Gm.). [640.] 

Abundant at Foochow in autumn. I did not see it there 
either in the spring or during the summer. I obtained 
specimens at Swatow in spring. 


+ 204. ArpeTTa EURHYTHMA, Swinh. [641.] 
A few obtained at Foochow in autumn. 


+ 205. Buroripes savanicus (Horsf.). ~ [633.] 

Swatow in spring and probably also at Foochow; bat I 
never obtained any in the latter district, though my shooting- 
boy told me that he had seen this bird on the marshy 
islands at the mouth of the River Min. 


7 206. Nycricorax Grisevs (Linn.). [634.] 

Common and resident at Foochow and Swatow. 

There are many heronries round about Foochow. Gene- 
rally they are placed near a village, and the natives, pro- 
bably from some superstitious motive, will not allow them 
to be interfered with. I once was allowed to visit one of 
these places, but not until I had promised not to disturb the 
birds. This heronry was established on a clump of pine- 
trees which covered a hillock overtopping the village. The 
nests were placed on the summits of the pines, and numbers 
of Herons were flying about or sitting on the nests. The 
species noticed were N. griseus, Herodias garzetta, and 
Bubulcus coromandus. 
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207. Botaurus sTELLARIS (Linn.). [438.] 
Foochow in winter; rather uncommon. 


208. IpIs MELANOCEPHALA (Lath.) (?). [648.] 

According to the Foochow wildfowlers, a white Ibis occurs 
on the Foochow coast in autumn and spring. My shooting- 
boy told me that he saw one on the Swatow coast on the 
31st of December. 


209. TANTALUS LEUCOCEPHALUS, Gm. [647.] 

Summers on the Foochow coast. It is occasionally seen 
in couples on the mud- or sand-banks near the mouth of the 
River Min. 

I saw a good many on the marshes near Swatow in 
September 1887. 


210. Puatatea Minor, T.& 8S. (646.] 
Foochow coast in summer and autumn. It is common in 
the neighbourhood of Swatow all through the winter. 


VII. ANSERES. 


211. Cyenus, sp. inc. 

Swans have been shot near Foochow, but appear to be 
very rare in the district. I did not see any there or at 
Swatow, but my shooting-boy told me that he saw two on 
the Swatow coast on the 3lst December. 


212. ANSER sEGETUM (Gm.). [702.] 

Abundant at Foochow and Swatow in winter. The Geese 
arrive at Swatow about the end of November and have left 
before the end of February. They arrive at Foochow towards 
the end of October. 


213. ANSER ERYTHROPUs (Linn.). [705.] 

Foochow wildfowlers have told me that they had occa- 
sionally shot small Geese, which, from their description, 
appear to have been of this species. 


214. ANsER cINEREUS, Meyer. [703.] 
Foochow wildfowlers have told me that they have also 
shot this Goose. 
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“£215. Anser cycnoipes, Linn. [706.] 
A Goose, of which the description answers to that of the 
Swan-Goose, was shot at Foochow by my shooting-boy. 
This and the two preceding species are evidently rare at 
Foochow. For my own part, the only Geese I ever saw or 
shot either at Foochow or at Swatow were Bean-Geese. 


-+ 216. Nerrarus coROMANDELIANUS (Gm.). [718.] 
Three examples obtained in October and November at 
Foochow. It seems to be rather rare in the district. 


917, Taporna cornuta (Gmr)e) i723) 

Winters at Foochow, where it is rather uncommon. It is 
abundant about Swatow, large flocks being seen in the bay 
during the winter. 


218. Casarca RUTILA (Pall.). [713.] 
I obtamed one specimen at Foochow in November 1884. 
It is a very rare Duck in that locality. 


219. Anas Boscas, Linn. [710.] 
Foochow and Swatow in winter. 


220. ANAS ZONORHYNCHA, Swinh. [711.] 

Resident at Foochow and Swatow; fairly abundant in 
winter. I found nests and eggs on a rocky islet outside the 
Swatow Bay in May and June, and some eggs on the point 
of hatching were taken in July, the young ducklings coming 
out of the shell in the boat. The nests I found were hidden 
among the low brushwood and rank grasses on the summit 
of the island. 


221. QuERQUEDULA cRECCA (Linn.). [721.] 

Very abundant at Foochow and Swatow in winter. They 
arrive at Foochow at the end of September. Most of them 
leave in March, but very few being seen in April. 

Numbers of this and the following three species are netted 
in the Foochow district and sold alive for food. The nets 
employed to catch them have rather wide meshes ; they are 
set upright across the marshy islands in the river; the birds 
flying low at night are caught by the neck, and the natives, 
who are on the watch, secure them at once. 
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222, QuerQuEDuLA crecia (Linn.). [720.] 

Abundant at Foochow from the end of February to the 
late spring. They pass again towards the middle of Sep- 
tember, but not in such numbers. This Teal also passes 
Swatow in spring and autumn. 

I procured at Foochow a beautiful semi-albino variety of 
this species. It is very pale, and suffused all over with a 
pinkish tinge. The soft parts were as follows :—iris brown ; 
bill dark pink ; legs flesh-colour ; weds tinged with blue. 


223. Eunerra raccata (Pall). [723.] 

Common in winter at Foochow and Swatow. Especially 
abundant in the spring. One shot at Foochow as late as 
30th April. 


224. Eunetra rormosa (Georgi). [722.] 
Abundant in winter at Foochow. Occurs also in winter 
at Swatow. 


225. Dariua acuta (Linn.). [714.] 
Common at Foochow and Swatow throughout the winter. 


226, Mareca PENELOPE (Linn.). [715.] 
Winters at Foochow and remains till the beginning of 
May. Common at Swatow in winter. 


227. SparuLa cLYPEATA (Linn.). [717.] 
A common winter Duck at Foochow and Swatow ; remains 
late at Foochow. 


+ 228. Arx caLericunata (Linn.). [719.] 
Occasionally shot near Foochow. It is said by the local 
wildfowlers to be common on the river near Yen-ping-fu. 


229, Furieuba cristata (Steph.). [731.] 
Common at Foochow in winter. 


230. Funicuna MARiLA (Linn.). [729.] 

Abundant at Foochow in winter. I did not shoot any 
Sea-Duck at Swatow, but I have no doubt that most of the 
Chinese species are to be found there, either in the bay or 
on the coast. 

The Swatow Ducks are generally very bad eating; but 
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those shot near Foochow are usually very good. As for the 
Geese, at both ports they are as a rule excellent. 


231]. Furicura FERINA (Linn.). [727.] 
Foochow ; only one specimen obtained. 


232. CLANGULA GLAUCION (Linn.). [725.] 
Foochow; only once obtained. 


233. MERGUS MERGANSER, Linn. [734.] 

Said by natives to be common up the River Min in the 
Yen-ping-fu district. 

234. Mprus serrator, Linn. ([736.] 

Abundant at Foochow and Swatow in winter. Generally 
seen in small flocks of from six to eight individuals. 


235. Mrrcevius ALBELLUS (Linn.). [733.] 
Foochow. One shot on 23rd December, 1887. 


VIII. COLUMBi. 


~ 236. CuatcopHars inpicA (Linn.) (?). [555.] 

Some green Pigeons, probably of this species, were shot by 
Professor Poliakoff, a Russian naturalist, in 1884, on the hills 
near the mouth of the River Min, Foochow. I was unable 
to procure a specimen. 


6237. Turtur rupicota (Pall.). [558.] 
Foochow and Swatow. Common on the hills. 


238. TurtTuR CHINENSIS (Scop.). [559.] 
Abundant at -Foochow and Swatow. 


+239. Turtrur Humitis (Temm.). [561.] 

Foochow and Swatow. It is migratory, many breeding 
in the Foochow district on the tall pines. A few remain 
there in winter. 


IX. GALLIN/. 


240. Puasranus Torquatus, Gm. [590.] 

Pheasants are tolerably common on the hills near Foochow 
and Swatow, but good shooting can only be had at a certain 
distance from the ports. 
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241. EupLocamus NYCTHEMERUS (Linn.). [598.] 

Said to be not uncommon on the Yen-ping-fu hills west of 
Foochow. A Foochow shooting-man told my men he had 
met with this species. 


242. Crrtornis casoti, Gould. [601.] 

A live Tragopan was brought down to Foochow one winter. 
This species has never to my knowledge been shot near Foo- 
chow; but I suspect that it may occur not very far west of 
that city, probably on the Yen-ping-fu hills. 


+243. FRancoLinus CHINENSIS (Briss.). [579.] 
Foochow and Swatow hills. Kept by Chinese bird-fanciers 
in small bamboo cages. 


+- 244, Bampusicoua THoRACICA (Temm.). [569.] 

Foochow hills, and, according to my shooting-boy, also 
found in the hills west of Swatow, but Ee less common 
there than at Foochow. 

This Partridge is also a favourite cage-bird with the 
Chinese. The call, when heard at close quarters, is perfectly 
diabolical. 


+ 245. CoruRNIx comMUNIS, Bounat. [573.] 
Common enough at Foochow and Swatow during the cool 
season. 


+ 246. TuRNIx BLAWFORDI, Blyth. ([576.] 
Winters at Foochow, but not in any great abundance. 


247. ExcaLFAcToRIA CHINENSIS (Linn.). [574] 
A pair of this beautiful little Quail was obtained by my 
shooting-boy in the country west of Swatow, in January. 


248. Ratuus 1npicus, Blyth. [699.] 
Foochow and Swatow in ‘winter, but not particularly 


common. 


+ 249. Porzana ERyTHROTHORAX (T.&S8.). [695.] 
Summers at Foochow, and obtained there til) the middle 
of November. Shot near Swatow in April. 
Four young birds in down were brought to me at Foochow 
on the 29th September, 1885. They were jet-black, with 
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reddish-black legs. The bill was pinkish at the base, black 
in central part, and pink at the tip. One of them was yet 
alive, but, though it ate a little boiled rice, it died next 
morning. Its cry was like that of a chicken in down, varied 
now and then by a plaintive trill. 


250. Porzana pyemMzA (Kaup). [696.] 
Procured at Foochow in March, April, and November. 


251. GaLLInuLA coccinEIPEs. (Plate XII.) 

‘Two examples of this new species were shot by my 
shooting-boy. One, the female described by Mr. Slater 
(‘Ibis,” 1891, p. 44), was shot on the banks of a mountain- 
torrent in the interior, to the west of Swatow ; the male was 
obtained in the Taiyang hills. 

Pére Heude, when he showed me the specimen of this 
species in the Sikawei Museum, told me that it had been 
given to him by Swinhoe. | 


252. GaLiinuLa cHLoroPus (Linn.). [693.] 
Common at Foochow in spring. 


+253. ErytHra pHe@nicura (Forst.). [694] 
Resident and abundant at Foochow and Swatow. 


+254. GALLICREX CINEREA (Gm.). [692.] 
Very common at Foochow throughout the hot season. 


+. 255. Furica arra, Linn. [700.] 
Foochow and Swatow in winter ; not particularly common. 


~~ 256. Grus cineREA, Bechst. [620.] 

Small flocks of this Crane occur near Swatow during the 
winter. Foochow native wildfowlers say that it is found in 
the Foochow district, and some of them have assured me 
that they have also seen white Cranes (G. leucogeranus ?). 


~> 257. Hypropnasianus cuirurcus (Scop.). [690.] 
Obtained at Foochow in spring in partial breeding-plumage 
and in October in winter plumage. 


X. GRALLA. 
~~ 258. Graregoia onrenTALIS, Leach. [617.] 
Passes Foochow in April and May. Obtained also during 
2L2 
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the autumn migration on the 19th pisbagust, the 2nd of 
September, and in October. It isnot a common migrant. 
I believe that I saw some near Swatow in September. 
> 259. Vanetius cristatus, Mey. & Wolf. [604.] 
Common at Foochow and Swatow during the winter. 
+ 260. Currrusia cinEREA (Blyth). (605.] 
Occurs occasionally at Foochow in the spring. 
261. SquaTaro“a HELVETICA (Linn.). [607.] 


Common at Foochow and Swatow during migration time. 
A few winter on the coast. 


-262. Cuaraprivus Futvus, Gm. [608.] 

Very abundant at Foochow in April and at the beginning 
of May. It passes again in October, but at that season 
seems to be less common. It winters at Swatow. 


+- 263. Ale1aLiTis vEREDUs (Gould). [609.] 

Rather scarce. It passes Foochow im March. I shot one 
at Swatow on the 28rd October out of a flock of Golden 
Plover. 


- 264. Aeraritis GEorrroyi (Wagl.). [610.] 

Passes Foochow in April and May, and again from the 
end of July to, at least, the end of September. I saw very 
large flocks on the sands near the mouth of the River Min 
on the 26th of July, 1886; those shot were all in winter 
plumage. 


265. Aieratitis Moncotica (Pall.). [611.] 


Rather abundant at Foochow in April and May. I shot 
it also on the coast in September. 


266. AleraLitis PLacIDA (Gray). [612.] 
Foochow in winter. Rather rare. 


267. AlGIALITIS MINOR (Mey. & Wolf). [614.] 
Passes Foochow from the beginning of March to the 
beginning of May. It winters at Swatow. 


268. AeraLitTis cANTIANA (Lath.). [615.] 
Common in winter at Foochow and Swatow. 
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269. ANGIALITIS DEALBATA, Swinh. [616.] 

Swatow in summer, and probably resident. I found two 
eggs on a low sand-bank at the beginning of June. One of 
them was addled, and the other was on the point of hatching. 
The markings of the former resembled those of the eggs of 
Sternula sinensis ; the latter was deep yellow, pencilled all 
over with numerous brown streaks. There was no nest of 
any kind, but only a little round hollow in the sand. The 
egg is 33 millim. in length. 


‘270. STREPSILAS INTERPRES (Linn.). ([619.] 

Passes Foochow in September and October. I shot a 
male, still in breeding-plumage, at Swatow on the 12th 
of September. 


271. Hammarorus oscuLtansgSwinh. [618.] 
Not uncommon at Fogehow and Swatow in winter. 


272. Recurvirostra avocerra, Linn. [660.] 

Very scarce at Foochow, Two were shot on the coast in 
the middle of February 1887 by a native wildfowler, who 
told me that the species was unknown to him. At Swatow 
the Avocet is not uncommon during the winter. 


~—273. Himantopus canpipus, Bonnat. [661.] 

The Stilt is rare at Foochow. I procured specimens in 
March 1885, on the 20th of October, 1885, and on the 18th 
of April, 1886. 


+274, LospipEs HYPERBOREUS (Linn.). [689.] 

Two examples of this Phalarope were sent to me from 
Foochow by the native wildfowler Tsung Yang. I once saw 
a Phalarope in Swatow bay at the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; and when travelling down the coast at the beginning 
of April 1890 I noticed, a few hours before reaching Swatow, 
large flocks of this bird sitting on the water. 


+275. ScoLopax rusticuta, Linn. ([681.] 

The Woodcock is rare in the Foochow district, but a few 
are shot there every winter by foreigners. It is very scarce 
indeed on the Swatow hills. I have heard of one or two 
having been shot on the hills beyond Chao-chow-fu ; and one 
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was shot at the end of February 1889 by my shooting-boy 
in the Taiyang country. 


276. GALLINAGO scoLoPpactna, Bp. [685.] 

This is the winter Snipe of Foochow and Swatow. It is 
more abundant in the latter district, especially during the 
spring migration. 


_ 277. GALLINAGO STENURA (Bp.). [684 | 

_ This Snipe is tolerably abundant at Foochow in the spring. 
It returns towards the middle or end of August, and is com- 
mon throughout the autumn, a few wintering in the district. 
It winters at Swatow, but does not seem to be particularly 
common there. 


278. GALLINAGO MEGALA, Swinh. [683.] 

Arrives at Foochow towards the end of March and remains 
till the beginning of May. The autumn passage begins 
about the middle of August, and the birds are fairly abun- 
dant throughout September and part-of October. At Swatow, 
strange to say, this Snipe is almost unknown. I only saw 
one during the two years that I spent at that port; it was 
shot in April by my shooting-boy some distance up the 
Keyong River. 


279. Rayncu®A CAPENSIS (Linn.). [687.] 
Resident and fairly common in the Foochow district. It 
also occurs near Swatow, but less commonly, I believe. 


280. Trinea crassrrostris, T.& S. [671.] 
Several obtained on the Foochow coast in September and 
October. 


281. Trinea canutus (Linn.). [672.] 

I only saw six specimens of the Knot during the whole 
time that I was at Foochow. They were shot at the begin- 
ning of November. 


+ 282. Trinea cincius (Linn.). [675.] 

Foochow and Swatow in winter; very abundant. 

One in partial breeding-plumage was shot on the Foochow 
coast at the beginning of August. 
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> 283. Trinca suparcuara, Giildenst. [677.] 

Passes Foochow in April, May, and beginning of June. I 
obtained a specimen at the beginning of August, but did not 
notice any later on in the season. 


~ 284. Trinea acuminata (Horsf.). [673.] 
Very abundant on marshy land at Foochow during April 
and May. 


+> 285. Trinea RUFICOLLIs, Pall. [676.] 

Passes the Foochow district in April and May, and is very 
abundant. It returns in September. I saw large flocks on 
the coast at the end of September; those shot were all in 
winter plumage. 


+ 286. Trinea supminvta, Midd. 
_ Obtained at Foochow in April. It does not appear to be 
abundant. 

This Stint may be distinguished from the preceding species, 
when fresh, by the colour of the legs (which is olive-green), 
and always by its long hind toe. 


— 287. Trinea TeMMINCKI, Leis]. [678.] 
Foochow and Swatow in winter. Rather scarce. 


f 288. Trinea PLatyRHYNCHA, Temm. [674.] 

I saw large flocks of this Wader on the Foochow coast in 
September. They remain rather late, as I obtained 
specimens in November. 


~P 289. CaxipRis aRENARIA (Linn.). [670.] 
Foochow coast in autumn from the end of August, and 
Swatow coast in winter. 


290. TRINGoIDEs HyPoLEUCUs (Linn.). [669.] 

Resident and common in the Foochow district, and also 
most probably at Swatow, but I do not remember seeing the 
bird in summer at that port. 


~- 291. Evurynoruyncuus pyemzus (Linn.). [679.] 

The Spoonbill Sandpiper seems to be a regular autumn 
migrant on the Foochow coast, but it is not abundant. I 
obtained specimens at the end of September, in October, and 
in November. 
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292. Toranus cLortis (Linn.). [662.] 
Very common at Foochow from the early autumn to the 
late spring, and likewise at Swatow throughout the winter. 


293. Toranus Fuscus (Linn.). [664. | 

Obtained at Foochow in October, November, February, 
and on the 18th of April. It is not a common Sandpiper in 
the district. 


~ 294, Toranus catipris (Linn.). [665.] 

Not particularly common at Foochow. I obtained speci- 
mens in that district in May, September, and October. At 
Swatow it is extremely abundant, and passes in March and 
April and in the autumn. 


295. Toranus GLaReoLa (Linn.). [666.] 

Abundant in March and April on the paddy-fields about 
Foochow ; it passes again in September and October. It is 
also common in spring on the Swatow marshes. 


296. 'Toranus ocHRorus (Linn.). [667.] 
Common m winter at Foochow and Swatow. Arrives at 
Foochow at the beginning of September. 


297. 'Toranus rncanus (Gm.). [668.] 

Uncommon, both at Foochow and at Swatow. I obtained 
it at Foochow from the end of August to the middle of 
October, and at Swatow on the 12th September. 


298. TEREKIA CINEREA (Giildenst.). [659.] 
Passes along the Foochow coast from the beginning of 
August to the end of October. 


299. Limosa uRopyetaLis, Gould. [657.] 


A solitary specimen shot on the Swatow coast on 2nd 
January. 


300. Limoss MELANUROIDES, Gould. [658.] 
Obtained on the Foochow coast at the end of August and 
beginning of September. 


301. Ernuneres taczAnowski (Verr.). [680.] 
One shot on the sands, Foochow coast, on 22nd Sep- 
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tember; it was in company with a flock of Tringa crassi- 
rostris and other Stints. 


(> 302. Numenrus tinzatus, Cuv. [654.] 
Very abundant at Foochow and Swatow throughout the 
winter. 


“7-808. Numenrus cyanopus, Vieill. [655.] 
One obtained at Foochow on 22nd October. I saw two 
at Swatow in the spring of 1887. 


304. NuMENIUS vaRigGatus, Scop. [653.] 

Passes Foochow in April and May and again during the 
autumn migration from the end of July. It is also common 
about Swatow in spring and autumn. 


305. Numenivus minutus, Gould. [656.] 

Passes Foochow im the latter half of April, and also in the 
autumn, as I shot one on the coast on the 22nd of September. 
According to the native wildfowlers, it is common during 
the spring passage. 


XI. TUBINARES. 


~~ 306. Dromepga atBarrus, Pall. [744.] 

Several examples of this species were shot on the Foochow 
coast by wildfowlers in the spring of 1887, 

In March 1889 I saw a great many Albatrosses, both dark 
brown and white, off the coast between Swatow and Amoy. 


XII. GAVLE. 


* 307. Larus canus, Linn. [747.] 
Common on the Foochow coast and at Swatow in winter. 


308. Larus crassirostris, Vieill. [749.] 
Abundant and resident on the Foochow and Swatow coasts. 


+ 809. Larus cacHinnans, Pall. [750.] 

Foochow and Swatow coasts in winter and spring. I shot 
a large Gull on the Swatow coast at the beginning of June 
which I took to be of this species. I unfortunately allowed 
the skin to be spoiled and did not get it identified. As far as I 
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can remember the bird appeared to be immature; the upper 
parts were extremely pale, and the plumage was much 
worn. 


310. Larus ripisunpvus, Linn. [752.] 
Foochow and Swatow during the cool season. Very abun- 
dant at the latter port in spring. 


311. Larus saunpersi (Swinh.). [754] 

One in summer dress obtained at Foochow on 17th March 
and two in winter plumage on 21st November. It is scarce 
in the district. It is common at Swatow in the spring. I 
shot specimens there in winter and summer plumage on 13th 
March. 


312. SyLocHELIDON caspIA (Pall.).  [755.] 

I noticed this Tern on the Foochow coast in September, 
and obtained specimens in November. It is common at 
Swatow, where it may be seen all the year round. I saw 
large flocks on the coast near Namoa Island in winter. 


~ 813. Tuatassgus BEeRGII (Licht.). [756.] 
Foochow and Swatow coasts in summer. Not abundant. 


314. HyprocHELIpoNn LeucorTEerRA (Schinz). [758.] 
Foochow in May. Seen at Swatow in March and April. 


315. HyprocHELIpon HyBripa (Pall.).  [757.] 
Foochow in May. 


316. Srerna anetica, Mont. 

Obtained at Foochow in April, May, September, and 
November, and at Swatow in May and September. It is 
not uncommon, especially at Swatow. 


317. Srerna FuuviaTiLis, Naum. [759.] 

Very abundant on the Swatow coast in summer. It breeds 
on the rocky islets in company with Sterna melanauchen, 
and leaves at the end of the warm season. 

I believe that this species also occurs mm summer on the 
Foochow coast. 
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+318. Srerna tonoipennis, Nordm. [760.] 

Some immature Terns obtained at Foochow and Swatow 
at the end of summer are probably of this species. 

This Tern breeds in the marshy flats near Yingtze (New- 
chwang), South Manchuria. 


319. STERNA MELANAUCHEN, Temm. ([761.] 

This Tern is very abundant on the Swatow coast during 
the warm season, breeding in colonies on the rocky islets 
outside the Swatow bay. 


“320. STERNULA SINENSIS, Gm. [762.] 

Also a summer visitant to Swatow. I found small colonies 
breeding on the sands at the entrance of the bay, and obtained 
eggs in June and at the beginning of July, as well as a young 
bird in down, just out of the egg, which I reared and kept for 
about six weeks, feeding it on small fishes. The nests were 
simply little round hollows in the sand with a few twigs or 
sticks in them. 

I obtained this Tern at Foochow in May, at the end of 
August, and in September. 


XIII. PYGOPODES. 


~~ 821. CotymBus seprenTRIONALIs, Linn. ([737.] 
A winter bird at Foochow and Swatow. It seems espe- 
cially common in the latter district. 


3822. Popicers cristatus (Linn.). [741.] 
Obtained at Foochow in the early spring. I believe that 
I saw one on the coast near Swatow in January. 


323. Popicrrs cornutus (Gm.). [740.] 
Foochow in winter. 


324. Popicers NiGRICOLLIS (Brehm). [739. | 
Shot at Foochow in November, at Swatow in early spring. 


325. TACHYBAPTES FLUVIATILIS (Tunstall). [738.] 
Abundant at Foochow and Swatow throughout the winter. 
I shot one near Foochow as late as 13th May. 
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XLI. On the Birds of East Prussia. 
By Ernst Harrert.—Part II. 


(Coneluded from p. 372. ] 


Micropus apus (L.). 

Common. Arrives in East Prussia later than in Western 
Germany. In the vast forests of the south-eastern parts 
they are often found breeding in hollow trees. 


CAPRIMULGUS EUROPEUS, L. 
Common, breeding all over the province. 


Gecinus virtipis (L.). 

Commonly breeding ; eggs taken in May. Lastern speci- 
mens seem to have larger bills as a rule, but I have not 
sufficient material at hand to make out whether this is con- 
stant or not. 

GECINUS CANUS (Gm.). 

This Woodpecker, which is so common in Hesse and other 
parts of Germany, is extremely rare in Prussia. I have only 
seen one, killed near Blandau in December 1877. 


Denprocorus Masor (L.). 

Very numerous everywhere. As a rule the bills of East- 
Prussian specimens are rather strong. 

Denprocorus MEpIvs (L.). 

By no means rare in the woods, but not found every- 
where. 

Denprocopus MINoR (L.). 

Is found in many localities, except in the vast pine-forests, 
but is rare. 

Denprocopus Leuconotus (Bechst.). 

Very rare, and only observed in the vast pine-forests of 
the south-east. As it is no doubt a stationary bird, it must 
necessarily breed in East Prussia. 

Picus Martius, L. 


The Great Black Woodpecker is still rather numerous in 
the great forests of East Prussia. It makes its large nest- 
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holes chiefly in old pine-trees, but I have found them also in 
oaks, Populus tremula, and Alnus glutinosa. The eggs are 
laidin the middle of April. 


Tynx Trorquitia, L. 
Rather common. Eggs generally not found much before 
June. 


MEeErops APIASTER, L. 

Has occurred as a straggler in East Prussia. Two speci- 
mens shot in Samland are in the Ko6nigsberg Museum. 
Klein has also mentioned the Bee-eater as occurring in 
Prussia. 


ALcepo 1sPiDA, L. 
The Kingfisher is rather rare, and nowhere so common as 
in the western parts of Germany. 


CoRACIAS GARRULA, L. 


Not rare in suitable localities, arriving from the end of 
April to nearly the middle of May. Its food consists chiefly 
of beetles, such as species of Geotrupes, Melolontha, Prionus, 
and others, but especially of different species of Geotrupes. 
The Scarabeide of the genus Copris, and other genera allied to 
Geotrupes, Copris, &c., are the principal food of all Coraciide. 
I have dissected the stomachs of several species of Coracias 
and of Eurystomus afer in Africa, as also of Hurystomus 
orientalis, Coracias indica and affinis in India, and I have 
always found them containing a similar food. 


Upupa Epors, hl. 
Not rare. 


CucuLus canorvs, L. 
Common. Does not arrive before the 20th of April. 


STRIX FLAMMEA, L. 

Not rare. Generally breeds in spring, chiefly in May, 
but occasionally in autumn. Several such occurrences have 
been published, one of the first, if not the first of all, by 
Graf Roedern in the J. f. O. I once found nestlings on the 
6th of November not far from Kénigsberg. 
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GLAUCIDIUM PASSERINUM, L. 

Very rare, but has been shot at different times of the year. 
As this Owl is a stationary bird all the year round, there can 
be no doubt that it breeds in East Prussia, although I cannot 
prove the fact. It has no doubt been commoner in times 
past, when old trees were more numerous than nowadays. 


GLAUCIDIUM Noctua (Retz.). 

I unite the genera Carine and Glaucidium into one genus 
because there are many foreign species in which the charac- 
ters used to separate them are not easily recognizable. 

The present species is not very common in Prussia, but well 
known. I once found a nest ina hole of ariver-bank. Eggs 
are laid in the middle of May. 


NyctaLa TENGMALMI (Gm.). 

This Owl has been shot in several months of the year. 
As it seems to be a resident bird all the year round, it 
probably breeds within the limits of North-eastern Germany, 
but this has not yet been proved. 


Surnia uLuta (L.). 

Chiefly observed in October. Very rare in many years, 
but common in others. In all probability it has been a 
regular breeder in North-eastern Prussia in times past. In 
our days this must occur very seldom, although it may do 
so sometimes. This Owl breeds in the Russian Baltic pro- 
vinces, not very far from Hast Prussia. 


Nycrea scanpiaca (L.). 

Occurs every winter in East Prussia; it is generally very 
rare, but sometimes rather numerous. According to Brehm 
(‘Thierleben ’), it was found breeding in 1843 in the district 
of Ragnit. 


SYRNIUM URALENSE (Pall.). 

This rare Owl breeds regularly in some of the north- 
eastern forests of East Prussia. The eggs are deposited in the 
nests of Buzzards and other larger birds of prey or in hollow 
trees. The eggs are laid in April, mostly in the first, half 
of the month. The cry of the male is similar to the loud 
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barking of a large dog ; that of the female is an unmelodious 
screech. (Cf. Schmidt, J. f. O. 1885, p. 82; Hartert, 
‘ Feinde der Jagd,’ p. 81 (1885) ; id. Mitth. orn. Ver. Wien, 
1887.) 


SYRNIUM LAPPONIcUM (Retz.). 


Has been killed, in 1832, in the district of Gumbinnen. It 
is of very rare occurrence in the eastern parts of Germany. 


Syrnium auco (L.). 
Common. 


AsIo ACCIPITRINUS (Pall.). 


Extremely common during its migration, especially in 
October, less numerous in spring. It undoubtedly breeds 
regularly in East Prussia, but in very small numbers. 


Asio otvus (L.). 


Breeds in East Prussia, but is more numerous during 
migration. The eggs, which are always deposited in old nests 
of Crows or other birds, are usually found in April, but 
the time when they are laid is very uncertain. They are 
sometimes found rather late in May, sometimes early in 
April or even in March. 


Buso suso (L.). 

Is absent from many parts of the pine-forests of the south- 
east, but not rare in the north-eastern parts. The eggs are 
sometimes deposited on the ground, but usually in old nests 
of the larger birds of prey. The young birds are often 
reared by the foresters and sold for use in the “ Krahen- 
hiitte,” to attract the crows, ravens, and birds of prey—an 
interesting sport much in favour in many parts of Germany. 


Fatco PEREGRINUS, L. 

A regular breeder in all the pine-forests of larger size, rarer 
in other woods. It arrives at its breeding-places early in 
March, and I have found an egg in the last days of March, 
but the clutch is generally not ready before April. As rocks 
are entirely absent from East Prussia, the Peregrine always 
breeds in trees, almost alwaysin pines. The eggs are usually 
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three in number, but in East Prussia four are often found. 
According to my observations the male assists the female in 
incubation. 


Fatco #saLon, Tunst. 
Not very rare during the migration-period, chiefly in Octo- 
ber. I did not meet with it in the middle of the winter. 


Fatco susBurTeo, L. 
Rather scarce. Breeds very late, eggs not bemg -found 
before the middle of June. 


CERCHNEIS TINNUNCULUS (L.). 


Very common. Exceptionally a pair remains during the 
winter, then frequenting old towers or castles. 


CERCHNEIS VESPERTINA (I..). 

Generally a rare visitor during migration, but sometimes 
occurring in quantities. In September 1887 great numbers 
passed through East Prussia. I saw at least a hundred 
myself, and specimens were obtained in many parts of Hast 
Prussia. All those that I observed were in young plu- 
mage; not a single old bird was obtained or seen, so far 
as I could make out. In the following spring, on the 9th 
and 10th of May, I saw a troop of five old females and 
one male, but they remained a few days only and did not 
breed. In 1884 I saw a pair late in May and during the first 
days of June, but they also did not breed there. Probably 
this species passes through much more frequently than it is 
supposed to do. 


PaNnDION HALIAETUSs (L.). 
Not rare in many suitable localities, but not found every- 
where. Eggs are laid in the second half of May. 


Pernis apivorvs (L.). 

A somewhat rare bird in Hast Prussia, but breeds regu- 
larly. 

Mitvvus mitvvs (L.). 

Not rare. Arrives in March and lays its eggs in April 
and May. If possible it takes an old nest of another bird, 
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hut if it does not succeed in finding one it builds a new nest 
of rather small size, which being used for many subsequent 
years grows by-and-by into a very large “ horst.” 


Mixvus micrans (Bodd.). 

Commoner than the former in watery districts, especially 
near the Frische Haff, in the districts of Johannisburg, 
Sensburg, Allenstein, Lotzen, and others. Returns at the 
end of March or in April. The breeding-time varies much, 
but the eggs are generally laid much later than those of 
Milvus milvus. This species, as well as the last-named, is 
extremely fond of lining the nest with coloured rags and 
papers, often not in the best and cleanest condition. 


Burteo sureo (1.). 

The Buzzard is extremely common. I have found full 
clutches of eggs at the end of March, but generally they are 
not fuil before April. It seems likely that Buteo desertorum 
occurs as an accidental straggler, but supposed specimens 
of it should always be examined by an experienced ornitho- 
logist. 

ARCHIBUTEO LAGoPUs (Brinn.). 

Very numerous from October to April, especially in more 
open districts. Seems to avoid the interior of large forests. 
This bird is a Buzzard, and by no means an Eagle. All its 
movements, its bill and feet, are those of a true Buzzard. 
Even at a distance when gliding through the air it can be 
recognized as a Buzzard by the wings being held above 
the horizontal line. 


Haviaitus avpiciiya (L.). 

Often seen on the coasts in winter, but also still breeds 
occasionally, 

AQUILA cHRysAiTUS (L.). 

Often shot in winter, rarely in summer. There can be little 
doubt that even at the present day a few pairs breed here and 
there in the large forests of the eastern parts of the province, 
but it iseverywhere vigorously persecuted by the forester’s gun, 


AQUILA POMARINA, Brehm. 


As regards the name of this Eagle, I think that ‘ 


“nevia,” 
SER. VI.—VOL. IV, 2M 
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maculata, and the other older names are more or less 
doubtful, and that we do best to accept Brehm’s term, which 
doubtless refers to the small North-German form. 

This Eagle is found everywhere in the greater forests of 
East Prussia, and is one of the commonest birds of prey. 

It arrives at the beginning of April. Eggs are laid in 
East Prussia from the first days of May until the middle of 
the month, and sometimes later. The number of eggs is 
mostly two, but very often one only is found. It has been 
stated that this bird occasionally lays three eggs, but I have 
never found more than two. 

The large nest is placed on different kinds of trees, on pines 
and firs as well as on oaks and other foliaged trees, generally 
not very high above the ground. 


AQUILA CLANGA, Pall. 

The Larger Spotted Eagle is of very rare occurrence in East 
Prussia, but specimens have been procured from time to time, 
and it breeds exceptionally in the province. 


Circaitus GAaLiicus (Gm.). 

This bird is rare in East Prussia, but it breeds regularly 
in different parts of the province, especially in the south- 
eastern district, where lakes abound. 


AccIPITER Nisus (L.). 
A permanent resident. 


ASTUR PALUMBARIUS (L.). 
Found during the whole year, but less common than the 
last species. 


CIRCUS SWAINSONI, Smith. 
Often shot on migration in autumn; in most years very 
rare, but rather numerous in 1890 and less so in 1891. 


Circus cyanevs (L.). 
More numerous, and especially in September. Breeds in 
small numbers. 


Circus crneRACEUs (Mont.). 
This species is rather more frequently met with than Circus 
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swainsoni. It apparently breeds occasionally, as I have seen 
specimens that were shot in summer; but if it breeds it is 
certainly a rare bird. 


Circus £RvuGINosus (L.). 
Common in swampy districts. 


VuLtuR Monacuus (L.). 


A specimen was killed in June 1881. Known as an 
accidental straggler even more to the north. 


Gyps FuLvus (Gm.). 
Several times as an accidental straggler. Killed in the 
spring of 1844, in 1851, and in June 1881. 


TuRTUR TURTUR (L.). 
Generally not rare. 


CoLtuMBA «Nas, L. 

Generally very common. Arrives late in March or about 
the middle of that month, and leaves the country in October. 
It does not winter in Hast Prussia. 


CoLUMBA PALUMBus, L. 
In most localities common. It does not winter in this 
country, but it often does in Western and Southern Germany. 


Terrao Bonasia, L. 

Not rare now in many parts of East Prussia, especially 
in the forests of the east, but is said to have been much 
more numerous formerly. I have proofs that it was once 
frequently met with in certain forests where it is not found 
now. 


Trerrao TETRIX, L. 
Although still not rare in many forests was no doubt 
much more numerous in former times. 


TrTRAO UROGALLUS, L. 
Only found in a few large forests. Hybrids between 
T. urogallus and T. tetrix have been shot a few times. 


Lacorts Ltacorus (L.). 
This species was commoner in former times, but became 
very rare after the drying up and cultivation of the large 
2M2 
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moors. At present it is, so far as I could make out, only 
met with on the great moor in the district of Dingken, and 
in small numbers. This is the only place in Germany where 
it occurs. 


CoruRNIx cotuRNIX (L.). 
Not numerous in East Prussia. 


Perpix PeRDIX (L.). 
Common, but suffers much from severe winters. 


ARDEA GARzZETTA, L. 
Two specimens were killed many years ago near Pillau. 
They are preserved in the Kénigsberg Museum. 


ARDEA PURPUREA, L. 

I think Bock’s “ Ardea violacea vel Ardea rubra” (‘ Natur- 
forscher, 1778) is referable to this species. ” It may occur 
as an accidental straggler. 


ARDEA CINEREA, L. 

Common, breeding in large colonies, but occasionally in 
single pairs. 

ARDEOLA RALLOIDES (Scop.). 

May accidentally occur, as it has been killed in West 
Prussia. 


Arpetta minvuta (L.). 
I have only met with this bird a few times, but it seems to 
be much less rare than I once believed it to be. 


Nycricorax nycTicorax (L.). 

Bock states (‘ Naturforscher, 1778) that the Night Heron 
breeds in Prussia. He received specimens on the 18th of 
May, 1849. I shot a young bird in the first plumage on 
the 30th of August, 1880, near Pillau. 


BoravRus STELLARIS (L.). 
Common during migration, but also found breeding in 
many localities. I have taken eggs in the middle of May. 


Crconta crconta (L.). 
Common and breeding. 
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Ciconia nicRA, L. 
By no means rare, although not found everywhere. No- 
where else in Germany so numerous as in East Prussia. 


PLATALEA LEUcOoRODIA, L. 

Has been killed several times. Bock states that a speci- 
men was shot in 1719 near Angerburg. In 1822a pair were 
shot at Kénigsberg. 


SYRRHAPTES PARADOXUS (Pall.). 
During the two well-known invasions many specimens of 
this bird were observed and killed in East Prussia. 


Furica atra, L. 

Extremely common on the Haffs and on some of the 
greater lakes, and apparently becoming more and more fre- 
quent on the smaller waters in several places. 


GALLINULA cHLOROPUs (L.). 

Very common on the smaller ponds and backwaters of 
rivers. It does not remain during the winter, as it often does 
in Western Germany. 


ORTYGOMETRA PORZANA (L.). 
Common. I have found a full clutch of 13 eggs as early 
as the 10th of May. 


ORTYGOMETRA PARVA (Scop.). 

Specimens are seldom procured, but these birds are, no 
doubt, much more numerous than they are supposed to be. 
If there were more ornithologists to search for such birds, 
probably O. dazllont would be found also. 


Crex cReEx, L. 
Common. 


Ratuus aquaticus, L. 
Breeds regularly, but not in great numbers, and is very 
locally distributed. 


Grus erus (L.). 
Breeds in many suitable localities. 


Oris TETRAX, L. 
Has been shot as a straggler. 
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Orts Tarpa, L. 

Is still found breeding in the “ Werder” between Danzig 
and Marienburg, but I do not know whether this is the 
case in East Prussia at present. In times past it nested in 
many places, and not long ago one was shot. 


ScoLopax RustTIcULA, L. 

Numerous on migration, especially in autumn. Found 
breeding in many localities. Occasionally some are seen 
in the middle of winter, in December and January. 


GALLINAGO GALLINAGO (L.). 
Commonly breeding and very numerous on migration. 


GALLINAGO GALLINULA, L. 
Occurs commonly during migration, but I do not know of 
its breeding in recent times. 


GALLINAGO MAJoR (Gm.). 

Passes through in great numbers and breeds in some 
places in the north-eastern parts. I found it breeding in the 
district of Darkehmen. 


Nomentus puorus (L.). 
Of very rare occurrence on the coast. 


Numentivus arquata (L.). 
Passes through in great numbers. I have not found its 
eggs, but it is said to breed in the north-east. 


Limosa £G0cEPHALA (L.). 
Not rare on passage. Not long ago it bred regularly in 
the district of Labiau, and probably still breeds there. 


Limosa Lapponica (L.). 
Fairly common on passage on the sea-coasts and on the 


Hafts. 


PuHILoMACHUS PUGNAX (L.). 
Found breeding here and there, and passes through im 
great numbers. 


Toranus Hypoteveus (L.). 
Very numerous on passage. Breedsin many places. Eggs 
may be found at the end of May. 
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ToTaNus GLAREOLA (Gm.). 

Common during migration, but breeds in a few localities 
only. 

Toranus ocurorus (L.). 

Breeds in many forests. 


ToTaNus CALIDRIS, L. 
I did not find this species breeding, but it is common on 
passage. 


Totanus Fuscus (L.). 
Of rather rare occurrence in autumn. 


Toranus tittorevs (L.). 
Common on passage, chiefly in autumn. 


ToTaNus sTAGNATILIS, Bechst. 

This Eastern species was shot near K6nigsberg in May 
1863. It has been recorded from Prussia in May 1844 
(Bock, Bericht Privatschule, 1845). 


TRiNGA MINUTA, Leisl. 
Common in autumn. 


TRINGA TEMMINCKI, Leisl. 

Seems to be rarein Prussia. The only occurrence of which 
I know is that of six young birds on the 21st of August, 
1882, of which I shot two. 


TRINGA suBARCUATA (Gild.). 
On the coasts during migration in summer and autumn, 
but rather scarce. 


TRINGA ALPINA, L. 
Very common during migration. 


TRINGA CANUTUS, L. 
Not rare on migration. 


TRINGA MARITIMA, Brinn. 

This species has never been recorded from East Prussia. 
A female killed in West Prussia, in February 1850, is now 
in the Museum at Danzig. 
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CaLipRIS ARENARIA (L.). 
Very numerous in autumn along the sea-coast. 


PuHaLarorus Lospatus (L.). 


Several times procured and observed on the Frische Haff, 
chiefly in September. 


ReEcURVIROSTRA AvOcETTA, L. 
Of very rare and irregular occurrence. 


(ipicnemMus a@picnemuws (L.). 

I did not meet with this species in East Prussia, but it 
doubtless occurs there occasionally. It has been procured 
several times in West Prussia. It has been found breeding 
near Thorn (W. Prussia), and was shot near Riesenberg in 
June 1889. 


VANELLUS VANELLUS (L.). 
Common. 


CHARADRIUS DUBIUS, Scop. 
Breeds rather commonly. 


CHARADRIUS ALEXANDRINUS, L. 

I did not meet with this species, but Herr Lindner in- 
forms me that the Museum of Koénigsberg possesses a speci- 
men that was shot in the province. 


CHARADRIUS HIATICULA, L. 
Common during migration. 


CHARADRIUS MORINELLUS, L. 

Passes through in autumn, according to the late E. von 
Homeyer and Herr Lindner (iz Uitt.). I did not meet with . 
it, but it has been recorded by Bock. 


CHARADRIUS PLUVIALIS, L. 

Not rare on passage. I never met with it during the 
breeding-season, but Herr Kuwert states that it has been 
found breeding on his ground (Lindner, én “itt.) 


CHARADRIUS SQUATAROLA (L.). 
Not uncommon during migration. 
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ARENARIA INTERPRES (L.). 
Not common on migration in autumn. 


Hamatopvus ostratecus, L. 
Very rare on migration. 


Cyanus oLor (Gm.). 

Breeds in small numbers on some of the greater lakes. 
The “Anas cygnus” of Bock (‘ Naturforscher,’ 1778) is not 
the Anas cygnus of Linneus, but Cygnus olor. 


Cyenus cyenus (L.). 
Numerous in spring and autumn, sometimes in the midst 
of winter. 


ANSER FINMARCHICUs, Gunn. 

I once saw a specimen in the hands of a bird-stuffer, which 
I believed to belong to this species, but I could not find it 
again for re-examination. 


ANSER SEGETUM (Gm.). 
Passes through in great numbers, chiefly in October and 


March. 


ANSER ARVENSI!IS, Brehm. 
I saw two specimens, killed near K6nigsberg in 1881, which 
quite agreed with the description of this form. 


ANSER ANSER (L.). 

Passes through early in autumn and in spring, but is 
much less numerous than Anser segetum. I do not know 
of its breeding in East Prussia at the present time. 


ANSER ALBIFRONS (Scop.). 
Rather rare on the Baltic Sea and on the Haffs late in 
autumn. 


Branta Levcopsis (Bechst.). 
Rare on the sea-coast and on the Kurische Haff. 


Branta BERNICLA (L.). 
Not rare on the sea-coast, and occasionally found in the 
interior. 
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TAaDORNA TADORNA (L.). 
Has been shot occasionally near the coast. 


Anas crecca, L. 
Breeds regularly in East Prussia, but in small numbers. 
It is found on small waters inland. 


ANAS QUERQUEDULA, L. 
Breeds in great numbers on the Haffs, but does not occur 
in winter. 


ANAS STREPERA, L. 

Not rare as a breeder on some of the lakes of the southern 
parts. Occurs also on passage. I found clutches in the 
second half of May, and even before that time. 


ANAS PENELOPE, L. 


Common on passage, but breeds in very small numbers 
only. 


Anas acuta, L. 
Passes through on migration and breeds on some of the 
lakes. 


Anas BoscHAs, L. 
Very common. A few are seen also in winter. 


SPATULA CLYPEATA (L.). 
Breeds in small numbers. 


FUuLicuLa FULIGULA (L.). 
Not rare in winter. 


FunicuLa MARILA (L.). 
In winter, but not very common, and only on the sea-coast. 


FULIGULA CLANGULA (L.). 

Common in winter. Breeds commonly in the southern 
and eastern parts in hollow trees, mostly high above the 
ground. 


Funicuta FeRiNA (L.). 
Not rare on passage, and regularly breeds on some of the 
lakes. Eggs laid im the second half of May. 
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FurieuLa nyroca (Gild.). 


Not uncommon in summer. Eggs to be found in the 
middle of May. 


Funictia RvFINA (Pall.). 
A male and a female in the K6nigsberg Museum are 
stated to have been killed in the province. 


CiLancuLa Guaucion (L.). 
In immense numbers frequenting the sea-coast and the 
Haffs during the winter. 


HENICONETTA STELLERI (Pall.). 

This beautiful Duck was not very rare some time ago, 
especially from 1840 to 1850, and many were shot near Pillau 
and some near Danzig, but only on the sea. I have not 
been able to ascertain its occurrence within the last 25 years. 


SOMATERIA MOLLISSIMA (L.). 
A few may be observed every winter. An adult female 
was shot in August 1887 near Pillau. 


(Epemia nierA (L.). 

(Epemia Fusca (L.). 

Both these species are not rare on the sea and the Hafts 
during the winter; the latter is somewhat the more common. 


MERGUS MERGANSER, L, 

This species is found in East Prussia during the winter, 
and breeds plentifully in the southern and eastern parts. 
The eggs are deposited in large hollow trees, and are laid 
from the end of April until the middle of May. 


Merevs serrator, L. 

This species, too, breeds in East Prussia, but is not so 
numerous as the last-mentioned. The eggs are deposited on 
the grassy islands, not in hollow trees. 


Mercus ALBELLUs, L. 
Not rare during the winter until April. 


PELECANUS ONOCROTALUS, L. 
A specimen, of which a picture is in the Museum of Konigs- 
berg, was killed near Johannisburg in 1608. 
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PuHALacrocorax carbo (L.). 

I think that Bock’s Anas arborea, as well as his Pelecanus 
graculus, is referable to this species. At present there are 
several large colonies of Cormorants in Kast Prussia. In 
1884 I found a single nest on an island in the Kissain lake. 


HyprocHELipon NteRA (L.). 
Common, and breeds in several localities. 


HyprocHELipon LEucoprera (Schinz). 
In May 1882 an adult specimen was shot near Johan- 


nisburg. 


Srerna MINUTA, L. 
Loffler records the occurrence of this Tern in East Prussia, 


but I did not see it anywhere. 


STeRNA HIRUNDO, L. 
Breeds in many places. 


Srerna casPiA, Pall. 
I saw a single specimen of this Tern in September 1882 


among a lot of Sterna hirundo, but could not shoot it. 


Rissa TRIDACTYLA (L.). 
Obtained several times near Pillau in winter. 


Larus minutus, Pall. 

This pretty little Gull is not rare in autumn. I shot it in 
the first plumage early in August, and late in November in 
full winter plumage. Many years ago it was found breeding 
not far from Danzig, and I have always suspected that it 
still breeds somewhere in the most north-eastern part of 
Germany. This becomes more probable since Herr Lindner 
observed it on the Kurische Nehrung in 1890 during the 


breeding-season. 


Larus ripispunpvs, L. 
Breeds in large colonies. 


Larus canus, L. 
Common along the coast during the winter. 
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Larvs ruscus, L. 
Common along the coast during the winter. 


Larus marinus, L. 
Not rare on the sea in winter, but much rarer than 


L. fuscus. 


Larus arcentatus, Briinn. 
Not rare in winter, but apparently does not breed in this 
country. 


Larus evaucus, Brinn. 
Extremely rare. A specimen was killed on the coast in 
the winter of 1882, which I have examined. 


Larus Levucopterus, Faber. 
A young specimen was killed long ago near Pillau. 


STERCORARIUS PARASITICUS (L.). 
Not common along the coast in winter, somewhat less 
rare in October. 


STERCORARIUS POMATORHINUS (Temm.). 
Very rare. A specimen shot near Pillau. 


Popiceps FLUViATILIS, Tunst. 
Not rare in summer on small ponds. 


Popiceps NIGRICOLLIS (Brehm). 
Breeds on some lakes, especially in the eastern parts. As 
a rule many nests are placed close together. 


Popiceps auritus, L. 
Has been shot a few times on passage, but does not breed. 


PopicEPs GRISEIGENA, Bodd. 

This species has been recorded as breeding in East Prussia 
by Rathke and others. I did not find it in summer, but it 
has been shot occasionally on passage. 


Popicers cristatus, L. 

Breeds in large colonies on the Haffs and many lakes. 
Generally many nests are near together, but occasionally a 
single pair inhabits a lake or pond, 
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CoLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS, L, 
Common on the sea in winter. 


Cotymeus arcticus (L.). 

This species is not rare in winter. Several adult speci- 
mens have been ‘seen and procured in summer during the 
breeding-time, and therefore it seems very probable that 
this species occasionally nests within the limits of North- 
eastern Germany. Bock (1778) says that “ Anser colymbus” 
has been caught near Friedrichstein in June; he, no doubt, 
refers to the present species. It has been observed several 
times on lakes in Pomerania, and I shot an adult female 
on the 29th July on the Frische Haff, which had laid eggs 
not long before, to judge from the dissection. 


MEeERGULUS ALLE (L.). 
Has been shot a few times on the sea, but is a great rarity 
for East Prussia. 


URiIA GRYLLE (L.). 
A regular but not common winter visitor along the coast. 


Uria tomvia (L., 1758). 

Uria troile, L. 

Has been shot near Danzig, but not, so far as I know, on 
the East Prussian coast. 


Atca Torpa, L. 
Not very rare in winter on the Baltic Sea and on the 


Haffs. 


XLU.—On a little-known Species of Lark, of the 
Genus Otocorys. By Ernst Harrerr. 


(Plate XIII.) 


WuHeEN preparing the Catalogue of the Birds of the 
Senckenberg Museum at Frankfurt-a.-M., I found in the 
Collection a stuffed specimen of a Lark, no doubt belonging 
to the genus Otocorys. As it was of an entirely unknown 
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species, I briefly described it in the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie ” 
under the name of Otocorys berlepschi, calling it after my 
friend Freiherr Hans von Berlepsch. In my Catalogue of 
the Birds in the above-named Museum I gavea more careful 
description of it. 

This species, however, is so interesting that I wish to 
introduce it again to the notice of English ornithologists 
by the accompanying figure, which has been prepared by 
Mr. Keulemans from a water-colour drawing of the specimen: 
I add a short description of it. 


Orocorys BERLEPSCHI. (Plate XIII.) 

Otocorys berlepschi, Hartert, J. f. O. 1890, p. 103 ; id. Cat. 
B. Senckenb. Mus. p. 37. 

Top and sides of the head, chin, throat, and upper breast 
black, with a faint purplish gloss; ear-coverts tipped with 
pale brown; occiput, hind neck, interscapular region, smaller 
upper wing-coverts, and tail-coverts bright vinaceous cinna- 
mon; outer and inner webs of all the quills brown, faintly 
margined and tipped with brownish grey; tail dark brown, 
central pair and outer webs of lateral rectrices paler brown ; 
lower parts bright vinaceous cinnamon, spotted with brown 
on the breast and whitish along the middle of the abdomen. 
Total length about 6°5 inches, wing 4°15, tail 2°8, culmen 
0°46, tarsus 0°8. The bill is of the somewhat acute form of 
that of Otocorys bilopha. 

A slip of paper was attached to the stand of the specimen 
with the words “ Alauda? Caffraria.”’ This is a somewhat 
uncertain locality, but I think it is most probable that the 
bird came from the interior of South Africa, from which we 
still receive many entirely new forms. 

A somewhat bright rufous coloration is exhibited in the 
other southern species of Horned Larks. 

The entirely black throat and breast, the brown outer web 
of the first primary, which is white in all the other species of 
Otocorys, and the rather rufous colour of the upper and under 
tail-coverts are the most characteristic features of this species, 
on which further information would be very acceptable. 
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X LIII.—On a case of a Cuckoo and a Swallow being reared in 
the same Nest. By the Rev. Cuartes Wot.ey-Dop. 


Epcer Hatt is twelve miles south of Chester, and in its garden 
small birds have a good time, as cats and bird-nesting boys 
are carefully prohibited. Their worst enemies appear to be 
Jays, which hunt for their nests early, before anyone is 
about, and carry off the young birds. Nevertheless, the 
numbers of Pied Wagtails, Spotted Flycatchers, and Swallows 
seem yearly to increase. The garden isa favourite resort for 
Cuckoos, and a young Cuckoo generally occupies at least one 
of the Wagtail’s nests, and appears on the lawn in due time, 
waited upon by the old birds. I have often watched to see 
whether more than one pair of birds took part in the feeding, 
but I never could make out that it was so. 

About midsummer this year my gardener came to tell me 
that he had found a young Cuckoo dead in a Wagtail’s nest, 
built in a wall close to the back door of my house. He 
passed the nest at least a dozen times a day, and had missed 
seeing the old birds within twenty-four hours. I found the 
young Cuckoo, about a week old, and of course the sole 
occupant of the nest. It was plump, and bore no outward 
sign of injury, and had not been dead many hours. My man 
was sure that the Wagtails had learnt wisdom by experience, 
and that when they found what it was they were rearing 
they had deserted it. But this was rather slender evidence of 
desertion, and this young bird’s fate must remain a mystery. 
About two days later, it was on the morning of the twenty- 
second of June, my gardener told me that there was a young 
Cuckoo in a Swallow’s nest in the potting-shed. The ‘coin 
of vantage” chosen by these particular Swallows to build in 
must be fully described in order to understand what follows. 
The potting-shed, about thirty feet long and eight wide, is a 
lean-to shed outside the wall of the kitchen garden, with 
another cross-wall at one end. ‘The other end and half the 
side on which it is entered are boarded or glazed, leaving 
open about fifteen feet in length and six in height. The eaves 
of the iron roof rest upon a horizontal beam, which makes a 
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sort of ledge inside, between which and the roof is a wedge- 
shaped cavity, convenient for keeping trowels, hammers, &c., 
which are held in the angle of the wedge. Amongst other 
things, the gardener had put there a thin bit of board, just 
where a rafter comes down and crosses the horizontal beam. 
On this board, projecting and resting on one side against 
the rafter, the Swallows had built their nest, two-thirds of 
which were blocked at the sides and back, and there was 
access to it only by the concave channel of the corrugated 
iron roof, which afforded a space of about two inches between 
the nest and the roof for about one third of its circumference. 
I donot think it would be possible for a Cuckoo to have got 
into the nest to lay an egg; how the young bird was intended 
to get out when full-grown was another difficult problem. 
However, there the young Cuckoo was, and I judged it to be 
about a week old; I took it out of the nest to examine it, 
and it was lively and vigorous, its feathers beginning to grow. 

On inquiry I found that about a week before this two 
broken Swallow’s eggs had been noticed beneath the nest. 
I believe these were afterwards removed by the old Swallows, 
because I found one of them dropped on the other side of the 
wall against which the shed leans, and the gardener had not 
touched the broken eggs; as the Swallows continued to visit 
the nest he had not thought anything of the incident. I also 
learnt that about a month before the garden-boy had come 
upon a Cuckoo sitting on a box in the shed. It flew away, 
but two hours afterwards was there again. Later in 
the day I felt in the nest again and discovered that 
besides the young Cuckoo there were two young Swallows, 
evidently hatched later, and apparently three or four days 
younger. I watched for some time to see whether the 
Cuckoo would make any attempt to eject his companions, 
but he did not seem to notice them. The next morning 
I took the nest down to examine it. There was only 
one young Swallow, the other had disappeared ; I suspect it 
had died and the old birds had carried it away, for I could 
see no disposition at all in the Cuckoo to interfere with the 
survivor, which seemed weakly and starved. 

SER. VI.—VOL. IV. 2N 
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On that day, June 23rd, I put another piece of board by 
the side of the first in the wedge of the roof, and on it I 
lodged an empty Blackbird’s nest, in which I placed the 
young Cuckoo, leaving the Swallow in its own nest. When 
the old birds next came, they sat upon a box which hung 
against the wall just opposite their nest, imside the shed. 
After twittering there for about ten minutes and taking a 
survey of the new nest they flew off and returned with food 
six times in half an hour. I think they fed only the Cuckoo 
in the Blackbird’s nest, neglecting their own nest and progeny. 
Later in the day, as the little Swallow seemed to be getting 
cold and starved, I put it with the Cuckoo into the Black- 
bird’s nest. From that time I took down this nest every 
time I wanted to look at the birds, and replaced it on the 
board. 

The two nestlings lived peaceably together, and both got fed 
and grew. The Swallow generally had its head visible from 
under the rear of the Cuckoo’s wing. The Cuckoo after a day 
or two began to resent being touched or looked at, rising up 
in the nest and making threatening demonstrations, drawing 
back his head and striking with his beak. His rate of growth 
was astonishing. I often sat in the corner of the shed and 
watched the parent birds. When they first saw me there, they 
generally went and sat up on their favourite box opposite the 
nest, the first waiting for the arrival of the other, and they 
appeared on that visit to swallow the food they had brought 
in their mouths. They then went off together, and one or 
other came about once in two minutes, flying at once to 
the nest, though I could not then distinguish which of 
the two young ones was fed at each visit. The droppings 
were all carried away from the ledge by the old birds in 
their beaks, and let fall at some distance from the nest. 
In one of my inspections I dropped a white feather 
with which the Swallow’s nest had been lined, and at its 
next visit the old bird picked it up from the ground and 
carried it away. This made me think that the broken eggs 
had been removed in the same way. 

On the 28th we hada garden-party, and many visitors went 
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to see the infant prodigy, which was now feathered all over 
and very fierce, rising up and drawing himself back so as to 
get a good strike at the intruders. He quite filled the nest, 
and besides pecking savagely, he opened his wings and 
stamped his feet about, apparently not from any ill-will to 
his foster-brother, who, however, did not seem to like such 
rough behaviour. 

On coming the next morning my gardener found that the 
Blackbird’s nest, which had been carelessly replaced on the 
narrow lath, had fallen six feet to the ground and was lying 
bottom upwards. The Cuckoo was sitting by the side of it, 
but the Swallow was beneath it; neither seemed any the 
worse. A broader piece of board was substituted, and a 
prop put on each side of the nest, as the Cuckoo now often 
stood up, and, being big and heavy, might easily overbalance 
it. Twice on that day I found four Swallows in the shed, 
and, as there was no other nest there in use, I wondered 
whether the additional pair had been called in to help in the 
feeding; it did not prove to be so; still I think their 
presence was not accidental, but that they had been invited 
in by the parent birds. 

The feedings now became more frequent, and I counted 
seven visits im ten minutes; both young ones were making 
satisfactory progress, the Cuckoo always fluttering and 
striking when approached or handled, but the little Swallow 
remaining quiet and crouching in the bottom of the nest ; 
it sometimes tried to avoid being trampled upon by clinging 
to the inside of the nest, with its head over the edge, but it 
had a rough time of it. 

At 9 o’clock in the evening of the 2nd of July, and 
about the same time on one or two subsequent days, when 
Swallows had ceased to fly, the old birds were not at the nest 
or in the shed, and I still wonder where they passed the night. 
The young Swallow, however, was at that time uppermost in 
the nest, lying on the Cuckoo’s wing, and if there had been 
any disposition to eject him it could have been done with the 
greatest ease. The two little Swallows first found, or rather 
the eggs which produced them, had probably been saved from 
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ejectment by the closeness of the iron roof to the top of the 
nest, but when they were changed to the Blackbird’s nest, 
and it was placed farther away from the eaves, there was 
plenty of head-room., However, from first to last the Cuckoo 
showed no hostility to the little Swallow, though it several 
times pecked at the parents whilst feeding their own baby. 

On the 8rd of July the Cuckoo left the nest and sat in 
the dark angle behind it. I could now watch the old birds feed 
both the young ones, and they were beginning to be more 
attentive to their own. The Cuckoo remained out all that 
day—greatly, no doubt, to the relief of his companion—but the 
next morning was in the nest again. He was now nearly full- 
grown and full-fledged, and, fearing he would trample the 
Swallow to death, I put it into the original nest, which I put 
back to nearly its original place, so as to be safe from the 
invasion of the Cuckoo. This time, so far from neglecting it, 
the old birds found it and fed it at once; it competed with 
its companion for their attention, twittermg whenever they 
came with food, whilst the Cuckoo had for some days begun 
his querulous little squeaking chirp, which was now almost 
incessant. 

About 4 in the afternoon of July 5th the Cuckoo, which 
had been in and out of the nest several times, stepped upon 
one of the props which I had put to support the nest and 
overbalanced it. The prop fell to the ground with a great 
rattle, but the Cuckoo, with much fluttering, recovered him- 
self. The old birds, both of whom were present, at once 
showed signs of the wildest alarm; they flew round and 
round, in and out of the shed, screaming, and dashing at the 
Cuckoo, whom, I believe they no longer recognized as the 
nestling they had reared, but took for a Hawk which had 
just made away with one of their young ones. Anyhow, 
they fed him no more, but avoided him and approached 
their own chick by a circuitous route. The Cuckoo now 
flew from one part of the shed to another, continuing his 
squeaking note, but the Swallows avoided him, or only made 
threatening dashes at him. Next morning he was sitting 
on a fruit-tree outside the shed; but still the Swallows. 
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avoided him, and the alarm was taken up by other Swallows, 
who mobbed him as they do a Hawk; he flew first into a 
wellingtonia, followed by a dozen Swallows, then back again 
over the shed into a large oak, where he sat forty feet up, 
still followed by screaming Swallows. Soon after he flew 
down into the kitchen garden, where Blackbirds and Thrushes 
became noisy and surrounded him, the Thrushes staring in- 
quisitively, the Blackbirds settling above on the wall and 
keeping up that note of warning which they always raise 
against a suspected intruder. After that he came and sat upon 
a garden frame, opposite his native shed, where I was ob- 
serving the parent birds, and I had an opportunity of watching 
what took place at a distance of three or four yards. The 
two old Swallows made frequent dashes at him, approaching 
first in front and then in the rear, and turning off when 
within three or four inches of him, making him start every 
time. (Certain pairs of Swallows in my garden always year 
after year assail me in the same way if I pass near their nest, 
coming so close to my face that I can often feel the waft of 
their wings, and making an audible snap with their beaks when 
at the nearest point.) From time to time one would fly into 
the shed and go up to the nest as if to satisfy itself that its 
remaining little one was still safe. After half an hour of this 
I felt some compassion for the young Cuckoo, and, catching 
two or three insects, I went to feed him; but he would not 
let me come close, but again flew about fifty yards into a 
clump of thinly furnished spruce, where he sat on a branch 
about twelve feet from the ground, uttering his querulous 
chirp incessantly. The Blackbirds discovered him and be- 
came noisy again. It was now nearly 1 o’clock and I left him, 
and never saw him afterwards. I went round the garden 
to search for it two or three times that afternoon and the 
next day, and though I should easily have recognized his note, 
even if the birds had not attracted me by their excitement, I 
could not find him, nor did my gardener, who was constantly 
about, see anything of him; whether, when he found that 
it did not answer to pose as a starving beggar, he determined 
to work for a livelihood and succeeded, I cannot tell. He 
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was quite strong and at home on the wing, skimming con- 
fidently during his flight, like an old bird, and he might 
easily have found food, if his instinct taught him how to look 
forit. There seems to be some uncertainty as to the age 
at which a young Cuckoo begins to provide for himself, but 
it is not easy to see what useful experience he gains by 
watching Wagtails run about the grass coursing flies, or 
Swallows hawking them in the air; but as long as I saw him 
he showed no disposition to look for food himself, nor did 
any bird show any inclination to help him. 

As for the young Swallow, the old birds now devoted all 
their attention to it. For the rest of that day, and the two 
days which followed, one or both of them were always near the 
shed, and I am sure that they troubled themselves no more 
about the monster from the care and fear of which they were 
now released. The 7th and 8th of July were very stormy, 
and the young bird sat for most of the time on the edge of 
the nest, twittering to his parents, who spent much of the day 
on the box opposite to him ; he seemed as well feathered and 
nearly as big as they were. The morning of the 9th was 
calm and bright, and when I went to look at the nest at 
7 o'clock the young Swallow had flown. 


XLIV.—Remarks on some recently described Extinct Birds 
of Queensland*. By R. Lyprexxen. 


In the four communications cited below, together with an 
earlier one relating to a bone belonging to the Dinornithide, 
Mr. De Vis has described a number of bird-remains from the 
superficial deposits of Queensland which are referred to 
upwards of 27 distinct species. Hight of these are assigned 


* C.W.Dr Vis. <A Glimpse of the Post-Tertiary Avitauna of Queens- 
land. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. W. (2) iii. p. 1277 (1888). 
—-. On the Trail of an Extinct Bird. Zid. vi. p. 117 (1891). 
——. Noteon an Extinct Eagle. Jd7d. vi. p. 128 (1891). 
—. Residue of the Extinct Birds of Queensland as yet Detected. 
Ibid. vi. p. 437 (1892). 
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to new and extinct genera, while the remainder are included 
among genera still existing. 

Some of these remains are considered to belong to types 
which might naturally be expected to occur in an assemblage 
of birds from the Australian region, such as Tribonyz, 
Porphyrio, Dendrocygna, Biziura, Pelecanus, and Dromeus, 
together with an extinct type (Progura) allied to the living 
Goura. A Moa anda form considered to be allied to the 
Kiwi are, however, unexpected elements in an Australian 
avifauna. So far as the femur referred to the Moas (Din- 
ornithide) is concerned, it appears to me that the specimen is 
rightly determined (judging from the figure) ; and, if there 
is no doubt about its Australian origin, we must apparently 
admit that this group of birds was formerly represented in 
Australia. I shall have more to say about the presumed 
Apteryz-like bird in the sequel. 

Including Owen’s Dromornis, out of a total 28 species of 
birds recognized by Mr. De Vis, 9 of the 24 genera to which 
they are assigned are regarded as extinct ; and the author is 
thus led to consider that the deposits in which these remains 
occur are of early Pliocene rather than Pleistocene age. 
I have, however, considerable doubts whether all these so- 
called genera will be eventually admitted as valid; while, 
apart from this, the number of extinct birds occurring in the 
superficial deposits of New Zealand, some of which undoubt- 
edly belong to the human period, shows that very little 
weight can be attached to such inferences. 

With regard to the presumed generic distinctness from all 
existing forms of some of the remains described by Mr. De 
Vis, I may observe that many of the specimens are so 
fragmentary and battered that in my opinion it is extremely 
hazardous to attempt even their generic determination. 
I may, however, premise that if such specimens had been 
obtained from a deposit like the London Clay, where, from 
“its age, the probability is so great as to amount almost to 
a certainty that they would belong to extinct genera, I 
should not so much object to the founding of genera upon 
such fragmentary remains. But the question is very different 
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when we have to do with bones belonging to a comparatively 
modern epoch. In such cases a comparison with the 
corresponding bones of every living species belonging to 
the groups to which the fossil is considered to be allied 
is essential before any bone can be regarded as indicating a 
new species, much less a new genus. 

A case in point occurs with the fragment of the upper end 
of a humerus figured in pl. xxiv. fig. 1 of the last paper on the 
list, which is referred to a new genus of Accipitrines, under 
the name of Necrastur. NowI am far from asserting that 
Mr. De Vis may not be perfectly justified in referring this bone 
to the Accipitres, although its Accipitrine affinities are not 
apparent from the figure ; but even if he be correct in this, 
I am scarcely prepared to admit that he has conclusively 
made out its right to generic distinctness. Moreover, even if 
it be eventually proved that he is right in both these respects, 
I quite fail to see of what possible advantage it can be to 
cumber science with a generic name fora bird known merely 
by such a fragment of bone, and of which the precise affinities 
cannot possibly be conjectured. I may add that in his 
description of this bone on p. 437 Mr. De Vis confuses the 
ulnar with the radial side, and thereby renders his remarks 
somewhat difficult to follow. 

Again, the fragment of the distal end of a tarso-metatarsus 
figured in pl. xxii. fig. 7 of the same memoir is so battered 
and imperfect that I cannot help having some doubt whether 
the bird to which it belonged was really specifically distinct 
from the author’s previously described Dromeus patricius. 
In describing this specimen the author lays stress on the 
absence of the perforation between the third and fourth 
metatarsals (p. 447), which it is suggested may prove of 
generic importance; but this reads rather strange when 
contrasted with the observations on page 451, where it is 
stated that the absence or presence of such a canal in 
Apteryz is not even of specific value. 

The occurrence in Australia of a representative of the 
Apterygide, if well authenticated, would be a matter of 
extreme interest, but I venture to think that ornithologists 
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will pause before they admit that the lower end of the tarso- 
metatarsus of an immature bird figured on plate xxi. fig. 8 
of the author’s fourth memoir, under the name of Metapteryz, 
proves that such was ever the case. In the first place, the 
presumed Apteryx-like bird had no hallux; while, when we 
contrast the form of the cleft between the extremities of the 
third and fourth metatarsals in Mr. De Vis’s figure of the 
fossil bone with that of the corresponding bone of a young 
Apteryx drawn alongside for comparison, one is astonished 
at the boldness of the author in venturing to say so unhesi- 
tatingly that there is any alliance between the two forms. 
A little more experience of immature birds’ bones by Mr. De 
Vis would, moreover, I think, lead him to retract the 
statement (pp. 450-1) that the Apteryz is the only living bird 
in which the divisions between the three metatarsals are in- 
dicated by lines on the shaft of the tarso-metatarsus*. And, 
as a minor matter, I cannot help expressing my astonish- 
ment at the statement made on page 458 to the effect that 
the fossil bird was not larger than the modern Kiwis, when 
both the measurements and the figures of the fossil and 
recent metatarsals indicate that the one was in reality nearly 
double the size of the other. 

Although Mr, De Vis has undoubtedly done some good 
work in regard to the Pleistocene birds of Queensland, yet 
IT am afraid that, until he produces much more conclusive 
evidence as to the affinities of the owners of some of the 
bones which he describes, many of his genera and species 
are not likely to find their way into paleontological works 
when authors have any regard for their own reputation. 


* They are distinctly visible in the tarso-metatarsus of an immature 
Turkey in my possession. 
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XLV.—On the Birds collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson, F.Z.S., 
during his recent Expedition to Uganda through the Terri- 
tory of the Imperial British East-African Company. By 
R. Bowpier Suarpsz, LL.D., F.L.S., &. With Notes by 
the Collector—Part V.* 


(Plate XIV.) 
Order STRIGES. 


Fam. BusBonip&. 


226. Buso LACTEUS. 

Budo lacteus (Temm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. 1. p. 33 (1875) ; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 873 (1884; Nguruman) ; id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 122 (Kipini, Wapokomoland, Lake Naivasha) ; 
Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 206 (1888 ; Shoa); Shelley, 
P. Z. 8S. 1888, p. 356 (Useri River). 

No. 162. g. Turquel, Siik, Jan. 9, 1890.—Ivides brown. 
Stomach contained bones, apparently of fish. Generally 
seen in pairs. 

No.198. ¢. Turquel, Stik, Jan. 22, 1890.—Irides brown; bill 
whitish horn; feet white. Stomach contained rats &c. 


227. ScopPs CAPENSIS. 

Scops capensis, Smith ; Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 52; Fischer, 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 122 (mainland near Lamu); Reichen. J. f. 
O. 1892, p. 20 (Umpeke). 

No. 156. g. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 6, 1890.—Ivides bright 
yellow ; feet dusky. Very plentiful along the banks of 
the river Turquel, where its call may be constantly 
heard, though the bird is very rarely seen. The call 
resembles a single trill like the note of a cricket, but is 
much deeper. 

No. 197. g. Turquel, Siik, Jan. 23, 1890.—Inides bright 
yellow. 

228. ASIO CAPENSIS. 

Asio capensis (Smith); Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 239; Shelley, 
Ibis, 1888, p. 291 (Rombo). 

No. 86. ¢. Machako’s, Feb. 28, 1889. 


* Concluded from p. 322. 
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229. STRIX FLAMMEA. 

Strix flammea, L.; Sharpe, Cat. B. ii. p. 291; Fischer, 
Zeitschr. 1. p. 373 (1884; Pangani); Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Gen. (2) i. p. 78 (1884; Daimbi, Shoa) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 
1885, p. 122 (Zanzibar, Pangani, Lamu) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 54 (Wembaere Steppes). 

No. 153. 2. Turquel, Siik, Jan. 5, 1890.—Irides brownish 
black. Had four nestlings brought to me yesterday. 
Gedge saw another bird. Plentiful in the dark-foliaged 
trees along the river in Turquel. 

No. 196. 92. Turquel, Siik, Jan. 23, 1890. 


Order ACCIPITRES. 

230. CiRCUS MACRURUS. 

Circus macrurus (S. G. Gm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. 1. p. 67 
(1874) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 290 (between Kake and 
Taveita). 

Circus swainsoni, Smith; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. 
p- 76 (1884; Daimbi, Shoa) ; id. op. cit. vi. p. 225 (1888; 
Dembi, Shoa). 

No. 105. 2 juv. Machako’s, March 21, 1889. 

No. 152. g ad. Turquel, Stik, Jan. 3, 1890.—Irides, feet, 
and cere yellow. Stomach contained a rat. Very 
plentiful. Terribly fat. 

No. 187. g juv. Turquel, Jan. 19, 1890.—Irides brown ; 
legs yellow ; cere yellow. Very plentiful. 


231. MELIERAX GABAR. ; 
Melierax gabar (Daud.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 89. 
Nisus gabar, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 91 (Usegua). 
Micronisus gabar, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 72 
(1884; Daimbi, Shoa) ; id. op. cit. vi. p. 203 (1888; Shoa). 
No. 104. ¢ juv. Machako’s, March 21, 1889. 
No. 111. 2. Machako’s, March 26, 1889. 
No. 119. g. Machako’s, April 3, 1889. 


232. MELIERAX NIGER. 
Melierax niger (Bonn. et Vieill.); Sharpe, Cat. B. i. 
p. Ol. 


oY 
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Micronisus niger, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 73 
(1884; Daimbi, Shoa). 
No. 155. ¢. Turquel, Stk, Jan. 5, 1890.—Irides crimson- 
brown ; cere yellow; feet orange, marbled with black. 


233. Mer iprax sp. inc. 


No. 203. g. Turquel, Stik, Jan. 25, 1890.—Ivides brown ; 
cere yellow; feet yellow. Stomach contained rats and 
mice. 

A young bird in very dark brown plumage, too dark, 
indeed, to permit of its being identified with M. polyzonus. 
The upper tail-coverts are white, barred with ashy, showing 
that the adult bird is allied to M. polyzonus, but I have not 
been able to identify the species satisfactorily. 


234. ASTUR POLYZONOIDES. 


Astur polyzonoides (Smith) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. 1. p. 113; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1891, p. 144 (Mpapwa). 
Nisus badius, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 875 (1884; Mka- 
ramo) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 121 (Usegua). 
’  Astur sphenurus, Riipp.; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 53 
(Mussure). 
No. 187. @. Turquel, Suk, Dec. 24, 1889.—Cere, feet, and 
irides yellow ; bill horn-blue. 
No. 166. ?. Turquel, Stik, Jan. 9, 1890.—Inides orange- 
red ; feet bright yellow ; cere yellow; bill horn-blue. 


235. Burro AuGUR. 

Buteo augur, Riipp.; Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 175; Fischer, 
Zeitschr. i. p. 874 (1884; Great Aruscha) ; id. J. f.O. 1885, 
p- 122 (Mombasa, Wito, Naivasha) ; Reichen. J. f.O. 1887, 
p. 54 (Kagehi). 

Pterolestes augur, Salvad, Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 51 
(1884; Shoa); id. op. cit. vi. p. 196 (1888 ; Shoa); Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1892, p. 20 (Karagiie). 

No. 34. 2. Mianzini, Masailand, Aug. 29, 1889.—TIris 
brown ; cere and feet yellow. Stomach contained large 
grasshoppers. 
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No. 74. 9. Ukambani, Feb. 11, 1889. 
No. 264. g. Mount Elgon, Feb. 13, 1890.—Iris brown ; 
feet yellow; cere yellow. 


236. Burro DESERTORUM. 

Buteo desertorum (Daud.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. 1. p. 179; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 374 (1884; Maurui) ; Salvad. Ann. 
Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 49 (1884; Shoa); Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, 
p. 122 (Maurui). 

No. 36. g juv. Kikuyu, Sept. 4, 1889.—Irides whitish 
yellow; feet dusky yellow; cere yellow; bill horn- 
blue, lighter at the base. 

No. 204. 3. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 25, 1890.—Cere yellow ; 
feet yellow; bill horn-blue; irides brown. Stomach 
contained rats. 


257. AQUILA RAPAX. 

Aquila rapax (Temm.); Sharpe, Cat. B.1. p. 242; Fischer, 
Zeitschy. 1. p. 373 (1884; Little Aruscha) ; id. J. f.O. 1885, 
p. 122. 

Nos. 194,195. g. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 22, 1890.—Cere and 
feet yellow ; bill horn-colour ; irides light brown. Very 
plentiful in the plains of Turquel. 


238. LorpHoakTUs OCCIPITALIS. 

Lophoaétus occipitalis (Daud.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 274; 
Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 195 (1888; Farré). 

Spizaétus occipitalis, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 374 (1884; 
Pangani to Great Aruscha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 121 (Baga- 
moyo, Malindi, Wito, Wapokomoland, Maurui); Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1887, p. 53 (Schasche, Ugaia) ; id. J. f. O. 1892, 
p. 19 (Bukoba). 
No. 218. ¢. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 29, 1890. Cere and feet 

yellow ; irides bright yellow. Plentiful. 


239. AsTURINULA MONOGRAMMICA. 

Asturinula monogrammica (Temm.); Sharpe, Cat. B. i. 
p. 275; Kischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 874 (1884; Maurui) ; id. 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 121 (Mombasa, Wito, Wapokomoland, Pan- 
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gani); Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 290 (Taveita) ; Reichen. J. f. 

O. 1891, p. 144 (Mpapwa). 

No. 9. Busoga, June 12, 1890.—Ivis crimson-brown ; cere 
coral-red ; feet also coral-red. 


240. CIRCAETUS CINERASCENS. 
Circaétus cinerascens, Mill. ; Sharpe, Cat. B.1. p. 285. 
No. 142. ¢. Turquel, Sik, Dec. 27, 1889.—Irides pale 
yellow (whitish) ; feet dull scaly yellow; cere yellow. 
Stomach contained long green snake. 


241. HALIAETUS VOCIFER. 

Haliaétus vocifer (Daud.); Sharpe, Cat. B. 1. p. 310; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 874 (1884; Pangani River, Osi-Tana 
district from Kilimanjaro and Maeru Mountains, Great and 
Little Aruscha, Komboko, Nguruman and Lake Naivasha) ; 
Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 45 (1884; Shoa); Fischer, 
J.f.O. 1885, p. 121 (Zanzibar, Kingani, Mombasa) ; Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1887, p. 54 (Wembaere Steppes, Simiu River, Nassa 
on Speke Gulf) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 196 
(1888; Cialalaka, Shoa) ; Reichen. J. f.O. 1892, p. 19 
(Victoria Nyanza). 

No. 188. ¢ ad. Turquel, Stk, Jan. 20, 1890.—Cere and 
bare skin of face pale yellow; feet white; bill horny 
black ; iris brown. Plentiful. 

No. 205. Young. Iris brown; feet white; bill black; cere 
dull lead-colour. 


242. MILVUS KORSCHUN. 

Milvus korschun (Gm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B.1. p. 322. 

Milvus forskali, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 875 (1885 ; Coast of 
Naivasha Lake) ; id. J. f.O. 1885, p. 121 (Zanzibar, Wapo- 
komoland, Maurui, Paré, Aruscha, Masailand, to Naivasha) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 53 (Usukuma district). 

Milvus migrans (Bodd.) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 295 
(Manda Bay). 

No. 203. ¢. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 25, 1890.—Iris brown ; 
cere yellow ; feet yellow. 


243. ELANUS CERULEUS. 
Elanus ceruleus (Desf.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B.1. p. 336; Salvad. 


—_— 
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Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 60 (1884; Adda-Galla) ; id. op. cit. 
vi. p. 198 (1888 ; Soddé, Shoa). 

Elanus melanopterus, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 375 (1884; 
Pangani) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 121 (Zanzibar, Mombasa) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 53 (East of Kagehi). 

No. 199. gjuv. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 24, 1890.—Iris pale 
brown ; feet and cere yellow; bill black. Very 
plentiful. 


244, PoLIOHIERAX SEMITORQUATUS. 

Poliohierax semitorquatus (Smith); Sharpe, Cat. B. i. 
p- 870; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 64 (1884; Ambo- 
Karra); Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 122 (Wapokomoland) ; 
Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 199 (1888 ; Sherba, Shoa) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1891, p. 144 (Bilisanda, Uniamuesi). 

No. 160. 9. Turquel, Stk, Jan. 8, 1890.—Ivis brown; 
cere and bare skin round the eye and base of bill coral- 
red; bill horn-blue at tip, fading to bluish white at 
base ; legs scaly coral-red. Stomach contained a small 
sand-lizard. 

No. 165. ¢. Turquel, Jan. 9, 1890. 

No. 206. 9. Turquel, Jan. 26, 1890.—Cere and bare skin 
of face crimson-red ; feet coral-red; iris brown. 


245. Fatco cUVIERI. 
Falco cuvieri, Smith; Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 400; Fischer, 

J. f. O. 1885, p. 122 (Usaramo). 

Hypotriorchis cuviert, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 62 

(1884; Shoa). 

No. 1. Imm. Kikuyu Forest, Aug. 10, 1889.—Iris brown ; 
cere and feet yellow; bill horn-blue. Stomach con- 
tained a small bird. 

No. 87. g ad. Kikumbuliu, Aug. 21, 1890.—Iris brown ; 
feet orange-yellow ; bill horn-blue, shading to black at 
tip; cere and eyelids yellow. 


246. FaLco ELEONOR#. 
Falco eleonore, Gené; Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 404. 
No. 114. 9. Machako’s, March 30, 1889. 
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An immature bird, which must belong to this species and 
not to F. subbuteo, as the wing is 11°2 inches in length. It 
is in the young or “ Hobby ” stage of plumage. 


947. CERCHNEIS TINNUNCULUS. 

Cerchneis tinnunculus (L.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. i. p. 425. 

Tinnunculus alaudarius, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 374 (1884; 
Maurui); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 64 (1884; Shoa, 
on migration) ; id. op. cit. vi. p. 199 (1888; Shoa); Shelley, 
This, 1888, p. 295 (Lamu). 

Falco tinnunculus, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 122 (Maurui). 
No. 123. g. Kavirondo, Dec. 12, 1889.—Iris_ brown ; 

feet yellow. 


Order PELECANIFORMES. 


Suborder PHALACROCORACES. 


248, PHALACROCORAX LUCIDUS. 

Graculus lucidus (Licht.) ; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. 11. 
p- 1490 (1873) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 114 (Osi-Tana 
district). 

No. 6. gad. Ripon Falls, River Nile, May 21, 1890.— 
Tris green ; upper mandible black, lower one fading into 
white at gape; pouch mottled olive-green and yellow ; 
a yellow patch below each eye. 


249. PHALACROCORAX AFRICANUS. 

Phalacrocorax africanus (Gm.); Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 394 
(1884; Naivasha Lake) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 307 (Man- 
shundwani; Jipi) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1892, p. 4 (Uganda). 

Microcarbo africanus, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. 
p. 251 (1884; Lake Cialalaka) ; id. op. cit. vi. p. 325 (1888 ; 
Lake Hara, Shoa). 

Graculus africanus, Fischer, J. f.O. 1885, p. 114 (Osi- 
Tana district; Kingani; Barawa). 

Graculus pygmeus (Pall.) ; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. 1. 
p. 1491 (1873). 

Nos. 5, 7. 2? ad. Ripon Falls, River Nile, May 21, 1890.— 
Eyelids pinkish flesh-colour; bare skin of face flesh- 
colour ; bill dusky, with yellow markings ; iris crimson. 
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The second bird had the bare skin of the face of a bluish 
tint. Breeding. 

“All the Cormorants were shot at the Ripon Falls, 
Thousands of the larger and smaller kinds, as well as Darters, 
flew up and down the river daily. The Ploti were moulting 
and very fat.’”—F. J. J. 


Order ANSERIFORMES. 

250. CHENALOPEX EGYPTIACA. 

Chenalopex egyptiacus (L.); Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 392 
(1884; Pangani, Ronga River, Lake Naivasha); Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 241 (1884; Shoa); Fischer, J. f. O. 
1885, p. 115 (Kingani, Tana River, Barawa); Reichen. 
J.f. O. 1887, p. 46 (Wembaere Steppes, Simiu River, 
Kagehi) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 319 (1888; 
(Torrent of Ciacia, Shoa) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 306 (Jipi) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1892, p. 6 (Victoria Nyanza). 

No. 72. gad. Lake Naivasha, July 28, 1890.—Feet pink. 

251. QuERQUEDULA XANTHORHYNCAHA. 

Anas flavirostris, Smith; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 394 
(1884; Lake Naivasha). 

Anas xanthorhyncha, Forst.; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. 
p. 13816 (1873); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 243 (1884; 
Shoa) ; id. op. cit. vi. p. 320 (1888; Shoa). 

No. 113. ¢. Machako’s, Feb. 29, 1889. 

252. SARCIDIORNIS AFRICANA. 

Sarcidiornis africana, Eyton; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 
1. p. 239 (1884; Lake Cialalaka, Shoa); id. op. cit. vi. p. 319 
(1888; Lake Addo, Shoa) ; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 371 
(Kilimanjaro). 

Sarcidiornis melanonota, Reichen. J. f. O. 1892, p. 6 
(Bussisi). 

No. 128. ¢ (head). Ukambani, April 14, 1889. 


Order PELARGIFORMES. 
Suborder ARDE&. 
253. BuvrorIDES ATRICAPILLUS. 
Butorides atricapilla (Afzel.) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 


. 50 (Kagehi). 
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Ardetta atricapilla, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 304 (Tangami). 

No. 106. ¢. Kavirondo, Oct. 24, 1889.—Inis light yellow. 

Upper mandible black, lower black, fading into yellow 

at base; bare skin round the eye dull yellow; legs 
pale brown, fading into dirty yellow. 


Suborder Cicontl. 

254. CICONIA EPISCOPUS. 

Ciconia episcopus, Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost-Afr. p. 722 
(1870); Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 118 (Kipimi; Lamu 
Coast). 

Adult. Wake Naivasha. 


Suborder Scopt. 

255. Scopus UMBRETTA. 

Scopus umbretta, Gm.; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost-Afr. 
p. 727 (1870); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 384 (1884; Great 
Aruscha, Lake Naivasha); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. 
p. 229 (1884; Sciotalit, Shoa) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 118 
(Kau on the Osi River, Wito, Pangani) ; Reichen. J; ft OF 
1887, p. 48 (Lake Victoria, Ugaia); Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Gen. (2) vi. p. 315 (1888; Shoa) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1891, 
p- 142 (Ugogo). 

No. 102. ¢ ad. Machako’s, March 21, 1889. 


Suborder PLATALES. 

256. PsEUDOTANTALUS IBIS. 

Tantalus ibis, L.; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost-Afr. p. 729 
(1870) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 885 (1884) ; Salvad. Ann. 
Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 230 (1884; Shoa) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 
1885, p. 117 (Malindi, Osi-Tana district, Barawa) ; Reichen. 
J.f. O. 1887, p. 49 (Ruwana River) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. 
(2) vi. p. 316 (1888 ; Lake Cialalaka, Shoa). 

No. 190. ¢. Turquel River, Stk, Jan. 20, 1890.—Bill dull 
yellow; bare skin of face bright crimson-red, fading 
into yellow; thighs brighter crimson, fading into flesh- 
colour; iris brown. One of a large flock. 


257. Isis HAGEDASH. 
Ibis hagedash (Lath.); Finsch & Hartl. V6g. Ost-Afr. 
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p. 735 (1870); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 386 (1884; Great 

Aruscha, Lake Naivasha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 117 (Osi- 

Tana mouth; Wami River). 

No. 107. g. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 24, 1889.—Iris white ; 
front of foot and base of upper mandible dull purplish 
carmine. 


Order CHARADRITFORMES. 


Suborder OrrpeEs. 

258. Oris MACULIPENNIS. 

Otis maculipennis (Cab.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 388 (1884; 
Gelidja in Gallaland, Maurui to Aruscha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, 
p- 116 (Paré Mts., Pangani, Kipini). 

Eupodotis maculipennis, Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 371 
(Useri River). 

No. 168. ¢. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 9, 1890.—Iris white; feet 
white; bill dusky on upper mandible, pale brown on 
the lower. Scarce. First seen in Turquel. 

No.176. 9. Karakaw, Turquel, Jan. 16, 1890.—Feet white ; 
iris pale brownish vellow ; upper mandible dusky, lower 
one pale horn-blue. 


259. Oris CANICOLLIS. 

Otis canicollis, Reichen.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 388 
(1884; Ngaruka) ; id. J. f.O. 1885, p. 116 (Massa, Barawa). 
No. 82. ¢. Machako’s, Feb. 22, 1889. 


260. Oris MELANOGASTER. 

Otis melanogaster, Ripp.; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost- 
Afr. p. 614 (1870); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 213 
(1884; Daimbi, Shoa); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 48 
(Kabondo); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 309 (1888 ; 
Lake Cialalaka, Shoa). 

No. 85. ¢. Machako’s, Feb. 27, 1889. 


Suborder Cursortti. 
961. OrtTyYxXELUS MEIFFRENII. 
Ortyxelos metffreni (Vieill.) ; Heuglin, Orn. N.O.-Afr, 


ii. p. 912 (1878). 
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No. 145. g ad. Turquel, Stik, Dec. 30, 1889.—“ Little 
Courser.” Breeding. Feet white; iris light brown. 
Very rarely seen. Shot in scrub. 


Suborder CHARADRII. 
Fam. CHARADRIIDA. 

262. ARGIALITIS TRICOLLARIS. 

Aigialitis tricollaris (Vieill.) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 
i. p. 218 (1884; Torrent of Kora, Shoa) ; id. op. cit. vi. p. 309 
(1888 ; Shoa) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 805 (Jipi). 

Charadrius tricollaris, Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 46 
(Irangi) ; Seebohm, Geogr. Distr. Charadr. p. 134 (1888). 
No. 41. g ad. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 2, 1889. 
No. 75. ¢ ad. Makarungu, Ukambani. 


263. ANGIALITIS ASIATICA. 


Afgialitis asiaticus (Pall.); Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 115 


(Usegua, Little Aruscha) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 8305 (Manda 
Island). 


Charadrius asiaticus, Reichen. J. f.O. 1887, p.47 (Ruwana 
River). 

No. 108. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 25, 1889.—Iris dark brown ; 
feet pale slaty white ; toes dark slate-colour. 

264. CHETTUSIA MELANOPTERA. 

Chettusia melanoptera (Cretzschm.) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 47 (Ugaia). 

Vanellus melanopterus Seebohm, Geogr. Distr. Charadr. 
p- 224. 

Stephanibyx melanoptera, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. 
p- 220 (1884; Licce, Shoa); id. op. cit. vi. p. 310 (1888; 
Shoa). 

No. 81. ¢ ad. Machako’s, Feb. 20, 1889. 


265, LoBIVANELLUS SENEGALENSIS. 

Lobivanellus senegalensis, Seebohm, Geogr. Distr. Charadr. 
p- 191 (1888) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 310 (1888; 
Lake Cialalaka, Shoa). 

Nos. 111, 112. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 26, 1889.—Iris 
silvery grey; feet yellow; bill yellow, the tip black ; 
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eyelids and lower part of lappet yellow, the upper part 
dark carmine. 


Fam. ScoLopacipé. 


266. Totanus GLAREOLA. 

Totanus glareola (li); Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost-Afr. 
p. 790) (1870); Fischer, J. f. O: 1885,-p. FIG (Wseeua)e 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1892, p. 9 (Uganda). 

No. 128. g¢. Machako’s, April 5, 1890. 


267. GALLINAGO MAJOR. 

Gallinago mqor, Gm. ; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. ii. p. 1199 
(1873) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 116 (Zanzibar, Usegua) ; 
Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 307 (Jipi). 

No. 113. g. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 26, 1889.—Plentiful 
on edge of swamp. 


268. GALLINAGO NIGRIPENNIS. 
Gallinago nigripennis, Bp.; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost- 
Afr. p. 769 (1870). 
Gallinago equatorialis, Riipp.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. 
(2) 1. p. 224 (1884; Finn-Finni, Shoa). 
No. 35. g@. Mianzini, Masailand, Aug. 4, 1889.—Legs 
greenish olive. A second one seen. 


Fam. Parrip#. 


269. APHALUS CAPENSIS. 

Parra capensis, Smith; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost-Afr. 
p. 783, note (1870). 

Aphalus capensis, Elliot, Auk, v. p. 301 (1888). 

No. 54. Lake Naivasha, Sept. 14, 1889. 

This is by far the most northerly record for this Jacana, 
which has hitherto not been obtained further north than the 
Shiré River. 

Order PODICIPEDIFORMES. 

270. PopiciPES INFUSCATUS. 


Podiceps infuscatus, Salvad. Ann, Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 251 
(1884; Lake Kilolé, Adda-Galla). 
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No. 59. Lake Naivasha, Sept. 16, 1889. 

This specimen fully bears out the characters given by 
Count Salvadori for the separation of the African Great 
Crested Grebe. The bill is shorter, the upper surface and 
the flanks are blacker, and the white on the outer aspect of 
the scapulars is absent. 


Order RALLIFORMES. 
271. GALLINULA ANGULATA. 
Gallinula angulata, Sundev.; Sharpe, ed. Layard’s B. S. 
Afr. p. 624 (1884). 
Gallinula minor, Boehm, J. f. O. 1882, p. 188 (Kakoma). 
No. 5. 9. ‘Teita, Dec. 3, 1888. 


272. LiMNocoRAX FLAVIROSTRIS. 

Ortygometra nigra (Gm.) ; Finsch & Hartl. Vég. Ost-Afr. 
p- 779 (1870); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 886 (1884; Nguru- 
man, Lake Naivasha); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 117 (Zanzibar, 
Osi-Tana district, Barawa) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 48 
(Kagehi) ; id. J. f. O. 1889, p. 267 (Quilimane). 

Limnocorax niger, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 304 (Lamu). 
Nos. 147, 148. ¢ 9 juv. Turquel, Siik, Jan. 1, 1890.— 

Iris brown; bill dusky pea-green; feet olive-brown. 
Caught in fish-trap on river bank. 


Order COLUMBIFORMES. 
273. TURTUR CAPICOLA. : 
Turtur capicola, ¥. & H.; Shelley, Ibis, 1883, p. 312; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 877 (1884; Great Aruscha, Pangani, 
Matiém, Mossiro, Naivasha); id. J. f. O. 1886, p. 118 
(Zanzibar) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 51 (Loeru, Ussure, 
Ugaia). 
No. 128. d. Kitosh, Dec. 13, 1889.—Legs dark carmine ; 
bill dusky. 
274. TURTUR LUGENS. 
Turtur lugens (Riipp.); Shelley, Ibis, 1883, p. 803 ; Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 208 (1884; Let-Marefia, Shoa) ; 
Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 119 (Ngureman) ; Salvad. Aun, 
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Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 303 (1888; Shoa); Shelley, P. Z. S. 
1889, p. 369 (Taveta). 
No. 108. 2. Machako’s, March 23, 1889. 


275. TURTUR SENEGALENSIS. 

Turtur senegalensis (L.); Shelley, Ibis, 1883, p. 315; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 377 (1884; Mkaramo, Masinde) ; 
Salvad, Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 208 (1884 ; Shoa) ; Fischer, 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 118 (Mombasa, Gallaland, Barawa, Pangani) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 51 (Ussandawi, Kagehi) ; Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 304 (1888; Shoa). 

No. 8. ?. River Voi, Teita, Dec. 7, 1888. 

No. 120. 2. Machako’s, April 4, 1889. 

No. 158. g. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 7, 1890.—Izides black ; 
edge of eyelid dull carmine ; feet scaly carmine. 

No. 159. g. Turguel, Jan. 7, 1890. 


276. CHALCOPELIA AFRA. 

Chalcopelia afra (.); Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost-Afr. 
p- 554 (1870); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 378 (1884; Pangani, 
Aruscha, Matidm, Nguruman) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 119 
(Zanzibar, Coast districts, Wapokomoland) ; Salvad. Ann. 
Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 804 (1884; Shoa); Reichen. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 51 (Nassa, Speke Gulf) ; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, 
p. 369 (forests of Taveta) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1892, p. 15 
(Uganda). 

No. 233. ¢. Savé, Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 7, 1890.—Iris 
brown ; bill dark carmine, fading into pinkish yellow at 
tip; legs colour of an unripe plum. Plentiful. 


277. CoLUMBA GUINEA. 
Columba guineensis, Bonn.; Shelley, Ibis, 1883, p. 278 ; 

Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 276 (1884; Nguruman, Komboko, 
Lake Naivasha); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 119 (Uniamuesi) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 51 (Ussandawi) ; Shelley, P. Z. S. 
1889, p. 869 (Kilimanjaro). 

Columba guinea, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 206 

(1884; Shoa). 
No. 66. 2. Mau, Sept. 19, 1889. 
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278. TuRTUR SEMITORQUATUS. 

Turtur semitorquatus (Riipp.) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1883, p. 303 ; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 876 (1884; Great Aruscha, Pangani, 
Mkaramo, Little Aruscha) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. 
p. 208 (1884; Shoa); Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 108 
(Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu, Wapokomoland); Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1887, p. 51 (Loeru, Schasche) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Gen. (2) vi. p. 803 (1886; Shoa); Shelley, Ibis, 1888, 
p- 803 (Manda Island) ; id. P. Z. 8S. 1889, p. 369 (Kih- 
manjaro). 

No. 89. 2. Lumbwa. 
dull slate-colour ; feet dull carmine. Fully developed 
egg inside. 

No. 231. ¢.—Savé, Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 2, 1890. Bull 
dusky ; eyelids dull dark carmine ; irides pale crimson ; 


Tris dark, with a ring of gold; bill 


feet dull purplish carmine, the colour of an unripe plum. 
No. 282. 2.—Savé, Elgon, Feb. 2, 1890. Plentiful. Mostly 
in pairs, Evidently about to breed. 


279. PALUMBUS ARQUATRIX. 
Palumbus arquatrix (Temm.) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1883, p. 283. 
Stictenas arquatrivz, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. p. 207 

(1884; Let-Marefid, Shoa); id. op. cit. vi. p. 303 (1888; 

Shoa). 

No. 90. ¢. Machako’s, March 8, 1889. 

No. 283. ¢. Mt. Elgon, 8000 feet, Feb. 19, 1890.—Iris 
dark grey ; feet and bill bright yellow ; eyelids mottled 
orange and yellow. Plentiful at 9000 feet. 

No. 76. ¢. Sotik, Oct. 4, 1889. - Iris dark grey; feet, 
bill, and bare skin round eye bright lemon-yvellow. 


280. TRERON CALVA. 
Treron calva (Temm.); Shelley, Ibis, 1883, p. 267 

Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 50 (Kagehi). 

No. 130. ¢. Kitosh, Dec. 16, 1889.—Iris blue; base of 
bill coral-pimk, the tip white. Feet coral-red ; toes 
white. Plentiful in flocks along the wooded water- 
courses between Mts. Elgon and Chibehiragnani. 
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Order GALLIFORMES. 
Suborder PrerocLeTeEs. 


281. PrEROCLES TRICINCTUS. 
Pterocles tricinctus, Sw.; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. iii. 
p- 867. 
Nos. 180. 2; 182, 183. g. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 17, 1890. 
—Bill dark greenish brown. 
No. 214. ¢. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 29, 1890. 


282. PreRocLes GUTTURALIS. 

Pterocles gutturalis, Smith; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. iii. 
p- 862 (1873) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 379 (1884; Mabungo 
on Pangani River) ; id. J. f. O. 1886, p. 116 (Steppes be- 
tween Paré Mts., Kilimanjaro, Maeru Mts., and Donjé Ngai) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 50 (Wembaere Steppes); Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) vi. p. 306 (1888; Gumbiciu, Shoa) ; 
Shelley, Ibis, 1885, p. 294 (Useri River) ; id. P. Z. S. 1889, 
p- 370 (Useri River) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1891, p. 142 (Kjaia, 
Uniamuesi). 

Nos. 83, 86. 2 ad. River Athi, Masailand, Aug. 7, 
1890.—Bill horn-blue or slate-colour ; feet pale slate- 
colour ; iris brown. Plentiful in small parties. Fully 
formed eggs in both. 


283. PTrEROCLES LICHTENSTEINI. 

Pterocles lichtensteini, Temm.; Heugl. N.O.-Afr. ii. 
p- 865 (1873) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) i. p. 209 (1884; 
Amal Country, Shoa) ; id. op. cit. vi. p. 305 (1888; Shoa). 
Nos. 179, 181. g. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 17, 1890.—TIzis 

brown; bare skin round eye yellow; feet chrome- 
yellow. Plentiful in the stony, open, bushy plains of 
Turquel. 

284. PrzRocLEes DECORATUS. 

Pierocles decoratus,Cab.; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. ii. p. 870 
(1873) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 378 (1884; Ronga River, Little 
Aruscha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 117 (Steppes between Paré 
Mts., Kilimanjaro, Maeru Mts., and Donjé Ngai); Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1887, p. 50 (Wembaere Steppes); Shelley, Ibis, 
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1888, p. 294 (Langora, Rombo, Useri River) ; id. P. Z. S. 

1889, p. 369 (Useri River). 

No. 88. 9. Wilderness, River Tsavo, Aug. 22, 1890.— 
Bill horn-brown; eyelids pale greenish yellow; feet 
pale yellowish green. 


Suborder HemMiroptt. 


285. TuRNIX LEPURANA. 

Turnix lepurana (Smith) ; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost-Afr. 
p. 593 (1870); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 382 (1884; Pangani 
and Maurui); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 117 (Zanzibar, coast- 
land from Dara Salam to Lamu, Maurui); Reichen. J. f. O. 
1891, p. 142 (Mkigwa, Uniamuesi, Tabora). 

No. 33. 9. River Ndai, Kikumbuliu, Dec. 23, 1888. 

No. 157. 2. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 6, 1890.—Iris pale yel- 
lowish white or straw-colour ; feet whitish flesh-colour ; 
bill dull blue or horn-colour. : 


Suborder PHASIANI. 
Fam. PERDICIDa. 


286. FRANCOLINUS CeQUI. 
Francolinus coqui (Smith) ; Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1892, 
p. 41; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 370 (Duruma). 
No.l. ¢. Gulu-gulu, Nov. 9, 1888.—Legs yellow-ochre ; 
iris orange-red. 


287. FRANCOLINUS sTREPTOPHORUS, Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 

1891, p. 126, 1892, p. 42. 

No. 81. 2 juv. Masailand, July 29, 1890.—Iris bright 
brown; bill dusky above, dirty white below; legs 
greenish white. One of a pair seen at foot of Mt. 
Longhonot in open scrubby plain. 

Nos. 341, 342. ¢ 2. Mount Elgon, March 1, 1890.—Iris 
bright brown; bill dusky ; gape and lower part of man- 
dible yellow; feet dull yellow. First seen at south 
foot of Elgon. In pairs or singly. 

The characters of this species are fully given by Mr. Ogilvie 

Grant in the ‘ Ibis’ for 1891, p. 126. 
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288. FRANCOLINUS GRANTI. 

Francolinus granti, Hartl.; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 382 
(1884; Little Aruscha, Paré, coast to Kilimanjaro, Ngaruka, 
Ngurumian) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 119 (Bagamoyo, Pangani, 
Mombasa, Kipini, Lamu, Barawa, Maurui) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 52 (Salanda, Kagehi, Ugaia) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, 
p. 803 (Taka, Manda Isl.) ; id. P. Z. S. 1889, p. 370 (Useri 
River) ; Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1892, p. 42. 

No. 88. 2. Machako’s, Feb. 23, 1889. 
No. 118. 2. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 27, 1889. The first 
seen or heard since leaving Ukambani. 


289. FRANCOLINUS ULUENSIS. 

Francolinus uluensis, Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1892, p. 44. 
No. 78. g. Machako’s, Feb. 19, 1889. 
No. 110. ¢. Machako’s, March 26, 1889. 

Mr. Ogilvie Grant has recently described this species 
from Mr. Jackson’s collection (anted, p. 44). 


290. FRANCOLINUS ELGONENSIS. 
‘rancolinus elgonensis, Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 126, 

1892, p. 45. 

No. 269. 9. Mount Elgon, Feb. 15, 1890.—Iris brown; 
bill dusky horn-colour, lower mandible fading into 
whitish-brown colour at base; feet pale yellowish white. 
Shot out of a covey of four at 11,000 feet. Apparently 
the same species as seen on Mau at about 9000 feet. 

This is another of Mr. Jackson’s discoveries, and has been 
described by my colleague Mr. Ogilvie Grant from the 
above-mentioned specimen. 


291. Franconinus crepe. (Plate XIV.) 

Francolinus gedgii, Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 124, 1892, 
p. 47. 
No. 1. g ad. Elgon Plains, Feb. 2, 1890.—Legs brown in 

front ; reddish from behind; iris dark brown. 

The characters which distinguish this new species, named 
~in honour of Mr. Gedge, who accompanied Mr. Jackson on 
his expedition, have been fully given by Mr. Grant (J. c.). 
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292. FRANCOLINUS JACKSONI. 
Francolinus jacksoni, Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1891, p. 1238, 

1892, p. 51, pl. 1. 

No. 15. Mianzini, Masailand, Aug. 17, 1889.—Iris brown ; 
eyelids coral-red; bill dark coral-red; bare part of 
thighs coral-red, dusky behind. 

No. 88. Mianzini, Masailand, Aug. 29, 1889.—Bill dark 
coral-red ; eyelids brighter. 

This splendid species is very distinct from any of the other 

African Francolins, as will be seen from Mr. Grant’s 

descriptions. 


293. FRANCOLINUS HILDEBRANDTI. 

Francolinus hildebrandti, Cab. [= 2]; Grant, Ibis, 1892, 
p- 49; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 382 (1884; Naivasha, Great 
Aruscha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 125 (Nguruman). 

Francolinus altumi [=], Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 
1884, p. 179; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 120 (Maurni) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 51 (Ussandawi) ; Shelley, P. Z. 8. 
1889, p. 870 (syn. excl.; Useri River, Kilimanjaro). 

No. 58. 6. Lake Naivasha, Sept. 14, 1889.—Iris brown ; 
feet coral-red ; lower mandible coral-red ; rest of bill 
dusky. 

Nos. 64, 65. o9. Masailand, July 25, 1890. — Lower 
mandible orange-yellow; upper one dusky horn-brown, 
orange at gape; feet bright coral-red ; iris brown. 

Mr. Ogilvie Grant has already drawn attention to the in- 
teresting specimen procured by Mr. Jackson, which is moult- 
ing from the “hildebrandti” plumage into the “ altwmi” 
plumage, and which seems to prove that F’. altumi, F. & R., 
is only the male of PF. hildebrandtt, Cab. 


294. PTERNISTES INFUSCATUS. 

Pternistes infuscatus, Cab.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 383 
(1884; Little Aruscha); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 120 (Maurui, 
Paré, Mambrui); Shelley, P. Z.S. 1889, p. 370 (Useri River) ; 
Ogilvie Graut, Ibis, 1892, p. 55 

Pternistes rubricollis, Reichen. J. f. O. 1891, p. 143 
(Ugogo, Bibisanda, Uniamuesi). 
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No. 53. g. Doreta, Masailand, July 18, 1890.—Inides brown ; 
bill dark brownish horn; bare skin round eye and 
chin red; throat bright yellow; feet very dark shiny 
brown. Mostly in pairs at this season. Several broods 
of young ones seen. 


295. PrILOPACHYS VENTRALIS. 
Ptilopachys ventralis (Val.) ; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. ii. 

p. 879 (1873). 

No. 169. 3g. Ngoboto, Sik, Jan. 14, 1890.—* Hill Fran- 
colin.” Iris brown; bare skin round eye and base of 
chin dull carmime; base of bill also carmine, the 
tips dull dusky yellow; feet dark coral-pink. First 
seen on Jan. 10th, observed in pairs on rough stony 


hill-sides. 


296. CoTURNIX DELEGORGUEI. 

Coturnix delegorguei, Deleg.; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. Ost- 
Afr, p. 591 (1870); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 381 (Bondei) ; id. 
J. £.-0.. 1885, p. 121 (Gelidja) ;: Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 
p- 53 (Kawanga) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 803 (Jipi, Kili- 
manjaro). 

No. 19. ¢.  Teita, Dec. 13, 1888. 


Fam. Numipip2. 

297. NUMIDA CORONATA. 

Numida coronata, Cab.; Elliot, Monogr. Phasian. pl. 40; 
Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 380 (1884; Ngurumadn, Ngaruku) ; 
id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 119 (Takaungu, Pangani, Naivasha) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 51 (Kibaia). 

No. 77. ¢. Makarungu, Ukambani, Feb. 17, 1889. 


298. NuMIDA PTILORHYNCHA. 

Numida ptilonorhyncha, Licht.; Finsch & Hartl. Vog. 
Ost-Afr. p. 570 (1870); Hiliot, Monogr. Phasian. pl. 42, 
Salvad. Ann. Mus. Gen. (2) 1. pp. 212, 272 (Adda-Galla) ; 
id. op. cit. vi. p. 809 (1888; Shoa). 

No. 141. 2. Turquel, Siik, Dec. 27, 1889.—Iris brown ; 
bare skin of neck, face, and wattles blue. Thousands of 
them. 
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No. 150. ¢. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 3, 1890. 
No. 215. 2. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 29, 1890. 


299. ACRYLLIUM VULTURINUM. 

Acryllium vulturinum (Hardw.); Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. 
p- 381 (1884; Ronga River and Litema Mts.) ; id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 119 (Barawa, Massa, Pangani River from Mkramo to 
Aruscha). 

Numida vulturina, Hardw.; Finsch & Hart]. Vog. Ost- 
Afr. p. 575 (1870); Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 371 (Usem 
River, Tana River, Duruna River). 

No. 6. ¢ ad. Butzuma, Teita, Dec. 6, 1888. 


Conclusion. 


The concluding remarks on Mr. Jackson’s famous col- 
lection must of necessity be brief, for the story has been told 
in the foregoing pages, so far as the record of the specimens 
is concerned. As regards the notes which Mr. Jackson has 
appended to the latter, they are sufficient to show the care 
with which he worked; but it is only just to him to say that 
these notes are taken from his rough ‘ Diary,’ and it is to be 
hoped that he will before long find time to give us a paper on 
the habits and distribution of the birds observed by him during 
his adventurous journey. As Englishmen, we must all be 
proud of our countryman, whose many responsibilities can 
have left him but little leisure for the observation of Natural 
History ; and it is to be wished that there were a few more 
explorers imbued lke Mr. Jackson with the love of science, 
and sustained by the energy which enables a naturalist, after 
a hard day’s march, to work till the small hours of the morn- 
ing in preparing the specimens procured at random during the 
day. It is the lustre which rewards scientific exploration 
like that of Emin Pasha which will also be the meed of 
travellers like Mr. Jackson; and, however remarkable may 
be the energy which carries a man through vast and in- 
hospitable forests, or the heroism which uproots the flags of 
a friendly nation, there will be a more enduring reward in 
future for the traveller who not only traverses unknown 
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districts, but who adds a mass of information to the natural 
history of a country such as Mr. Jackson has done. 

With great regret I have refrained from giving a com- 
parative table of the species of the Elgon district, such as I 
gave in my account of Mr. Whitehead’s Kina Balu collec- 
tion (‘ Ibis,’ 1891, p. 274), but ‘the time is not yet!” Until 
we know more of the ornithology of the other great moun- 
tain ranges of Central Africa, of Kenia, of Ruwenzori, of the 
other mountains which probably occur in succession till the 
Peak of the Camaroons is reached, it is impossible to form a 
just comparison of their respective avifaunas ; but it is certainly 
interesting to find that in his latest paper on the Birds of 
the Camaroons (J. f. O. 1892, pp. 177-195) Dr. Reichenow 
records several Uganda species (such as Pedilorhynchus stuhl- 
manni and Lanius mackinnoni), showing a still closer con- 
nection between the birds of Elgon and the Camaroons than 
was evidenced even by the presence of such allied species as 
Trachyphonus purpuratus and T. elgonensis, Heliobucco cine- 
reiceps and H. bonapartii, and others. 


XLV1I.—Remarks on the correct Generic Name of the Linnets. 
By Tre Epitor. 


Dr. Suarve (Cat. Birds, xn. p. 235), Mr. Howard Saunders 
(Manual of British B. p. 179), and other British Ornitholo- 
gists, apparently misled by Dr. Stejneger, have lately altered 
the generic name of the Linnets to Acanthis. But I cannot 
at all agree with Dr. Stejneger’s arguments (‘ Auk,’ i. p. 145) 
on this subject. Bechstein, in his ‘ Ornithologisches Taschen- 
buch’ (1802), arranged the fourteen species of the genus 
Fringilla which he recognized in four subgenera, giving 
short characters (taken from the shape of the bill and 
from the nature of the food) to each of them. The list of 
his subgeneric sections and species is as follows :— 


a. FRINGILLA. 


1. F. ccelebs. 4, F. montana. 
2. F. montifringilla. 5. F. petronia. 
3. IF, domestica. 6. F. nivalis. 
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6. LINARIA. 


7. F. cannabina. 9. F. flavirostris. 
8. F. citrinella. 


c. ACANTHIS. 


10. F. carduelis. 12. F. linaria. 
11. F. spinus. 13, EF. flammea. 


d. CALCARIUS. 


14. F. lapponica. 


It is quite evident from this list, and from the subgeneric 
characters given by Bechstein to Acanthis (“mit einem 
dinnern, an den Seiten etwas zusammen gedrickten, und 
scharf und lang zugespitzten Schnabel’), that his Acanthis 
was intended for the Goldfinch (Ff. carduelis) and the Siskin 
(F. spinus), and that it is a perversion of Bechstein’s inten- 
tion to transfer it, as Dr. Stejneger proposes, to the Redpoll 
(F. linaria), although Bechstein unaccountably placed the 
latter in the same group. Bechstein’s subgeneric term for 
the Linnets was evidently Linaria, not Acanthis. Acanthis, 
therefore, is simply a synonym of Carduelis, and should not 
be used for the Linnets. Indeed, Dr. Stejneger did not seek 
to apply it to the Linnets, but to the Redpolls (which he 
keeps separate from them), instead of Aigiothus of Cabanis. 

Again, I may remark that Linota, as a generic term, 
appears to have beeu first published by Bonaparte in 1831 in 
the ‘“‘ Aggiunte e correzioni” to his ‘ Saggio di una Distri- 
buzione metodica degli Animali vertebrati’ (p. 141). This 
is seven years earlier than the ‘Comparative List’ (1838) 
quoted by Dr. Sharpe and others. The correct generic 
synonymy of the Linnets is therefore as follows :— 


Type. 
Linaria, Bechst. Orn. Taschenb. i. p. 121 (1802) ...... EF. cannabina. 
Cannabina, Brehm, Isis, 1828, p. 1277 (1828) ........ F. cannabina. 
Linota, Bp. Saggio Distr. met. Anim. p. 141 (1831).... F. cannabina. 
AL giothus, Cab. Mus. Hein. i. p. 161 (1851) .......... EF. linaria. 
Linacanthis, Des Murs, Enc. d’ Hist. Nat., Ois. v. p. 808 
(USGA) i aerace oleate he atte ae. im se kehaus nieve meee tutes EF’. linaria. 


Agriospiza, Sund. Meth, nat. Av. Tent. p. 23 (1872).... F. flavirostris, 
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It would appear, therefore, that Linaria, previously used 
in Botany, being rejected, Cannabina is the oldest name 
applicable to the Linnets, while those who separate the 
Redpolls from the Linnets should call the former group 
Aigiothus. At the same time, not being in favour of 
changing well-established terms on technical grounds, I 
think it unnecessary to alter the term Linota, which is used 
for the Linnets and Redpolls together in the B. O. U. List. 


XLVII.—WNote on Nestor norfolcensis, Pelz. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., F.R.S. 


On studying Count Salvadori’s descriptions of Nestor pro- 
ductus and N. norfolcensis in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Birds (xx. pp. 9, 10), I was surprised to find that a mounted 
specimen which has been for twenty years in my possession 
corresponds with the description of N. norfolcensis, and not 
with that of N. productus. I had never thought before of 
comparing my bird with any other specimen. Unfortunately 
the most striking peculiarity of the Norfolk Island Nestor, the 
sulcated ridge on the upper mandible, is wanting in my speci- 
men, for the sheath had long been lost before it came into my 
possession, but the core shows that the bill must have been 
more massive than in N. productus. The lower mandible is 
perfect. I have now examined the specimens of the Philip 
Island Parrot in the British Museum, and in the Norwich, 
Cambridge, and Derby (Liverpool) Museums. They all agree 
together in the points of distinction given by Latham and 
Pelzeln as separating N. productus from the Norfolk Island 
species, while my specimen has all the characters specified as 
belonging to N. norfolcensis. The tail is of a uniform brown, 
without the least trace of bars, the tail-feathers towards the 
base of their inner webs being pale red, but not toothed with 
red, as in the other species. ‘The axillaries and under wing- 
coverts are white without a shade of yellow, and the imner 
webs of the wing-primaries are toothed with white. These 
last particulars are not given by Latham, but are mentioned 
SER, VI.—VOL. IV. 2 P 
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by Pelzeln, and the specimen agrees with the diagnosis of both 
authors. In measurements it seems slightly smaller than its 
congener. 

I am sorry I am not able to give a complete history of 
my specimen. I obtained it by exchange from the Trustees 
of the Derby Museum, to whom it had come from the 
Knowsley collection, along with the famous White Por- 
phyrio (cf. Rowley, Orn. Mise. i. p. 37). It is possible that 
it may have been the example mentioned as having been in 
the possession of Governor Hunter. It may have been in the 
Leverian Museum, and thence obtained by the Earl of Derby. 
But whencesoever derived by him, it is to be feared that it is 
too probably the last relic of an extinct race. 


XLVIII.—Note on the Rubecola tytleri of Jameson. 
By Wo. Eacre Crarxe, F.L.S. 


Av a meeting of the Wernerian Society of Natural History, 
Edinburgh, on the 25th of April, 1835, Professor Jameson 
exhibited and described what he believed to be a new bird, 
to which he gave the name Rubecola tytleri. Of this species 
no adequate description appears to have been published. In 
the ‘Memoirs of the Wernerian Society’ (vii. p. 487), and 
in the ‘ Edmburgh New Philosophical Journal’ (xix. p. 214), 
however, there appeared, in identical terms in both publica- 
tions, an account of the “ Proceedings” of the meeting, 
and in this the bird is shortly described as agreeing ‘in the 
grouping of the colours with the common Robin, yet, in the 
form of the bill, it presented as it were a link between the 
genus Rubecola and Phenicura.’ The specimen is also 
described as having been sent to the Edinburgh University 
Museum by Lieut. Tytler “from the Himalayan Mountains.” 
If this practically forgotten species had not been awarded 
synonymic value in several works, if some doubt did not 
exist as to its identity, and if it had not been, as I am now 
able to state, associated with the wrong species, then Ru- 
becola tytlert might have been allowed to remain in the 
shades of obscurity in which Professor Jameson left it. 
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Under the circumstances, however, it was, perhaps, not 
undesirable that the type specimen should be forthcoming. 

While engaged in re-arranging the Bird-collections in the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, with which the 
University Collections have long been incorporated, I came 
across the type specimen of Rudecola tytleri. An examina- 
tion of it leaves no room for doubt that it is simply an old 
male of Muscicapa parva, Bechstein, and that it is not 
referable to M. albicilla, Pallas (= M. leucura, Gmelin), with 
which it has been hitherto, though doubtfully, associated. 

One more point remains for notice regarding this bird, 
namely, that its synonymic appellation is usually quoted as 
Erythaca tytleri (cf. Cat. B. Brit. Mus. iv. p. 162). I am 
not yet aware that Professor Jameson ever applied the generic 
name Hrythaca to this species; and he certainly has not done 
so in the references above furnished. 

It may be of interest to note that Mr. Oates (‘ Fauna 
of British India,’ Birds, ii. p. 9) remarks that he has not seen 
an example of Siphia |= Muscicapa| parva from any portion 
of the Himalayas. 


XLIX.—WNotices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
[Continued from p. 466. | 
94. Baldamus on the Cuckoos and other parasitic Birds. 
[Das Leben der europiischen Kuckucke, nebst Beitriaigen zur Lebens- 
kunde der iibrigen parasitischen Kuckucke und Stirlinge. Von A. C, 
Eduard Baldamus. Mit 8 Farbendrucktafeln. Berlin, 1892. 224 pp.] 
The veteran ornithologist Dr. E. Baldamus, whose studies 
on the Cuckoo question are so well known to us, returns to 
his favourite theme in the present volume, and gives a 
summary of the results which he has arived at. So far as 
we can make out his views, it seems that the celebrated 
theory of the similarity of the Cuckoo’s eggs to those of the 
foster-parent is not much advanced in this publication, 
although fresh instances in support of it are given. Nor is 


any explanation of the facts brought forward, although Prof. 
2p 2 
272 
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Newton and others have made suggestions on this subject. But 
the question arises, has the author ever read Prof. Newton’s 
article and other recent English publications on the Cuckoo 
question? It would certainly seem as if he had never heard of 
Hudson’s most important observations on the parasitic Icte- 
ride of Argentina (see P. Z. 8. 1874, p. 153, and Arg. Orn. 1. 
p. 72); at all events he does not refer to them, and on this part 
of his subject the information given is by no means up to date.* 
The final result arrived at by the author, as given in the 
penultimate paragraph of this memoir, is, as regards para- 
sitism, that the Cuckoos do not sit themselves because their 
eggs are so slowly developed that one general sitting would 
not do for them, and that it is, therefore, necessary that they 
should be incubated separately, which can only be done by 
foster-mothers. But it seems to us quite as likely that 
parasitism was the original cause of the slaw development of 
the consecutive eggs. 

Eight coloured plates appended to the memoir contain 
figures of the eggs of various parasitic Cuculide and Icteride 
and their foster-parents. 


95. Beddard on Animal Coloration. 


[Animal Coloration : an account of the principal facts and theories 
relating to the Colours and Markings of Animals. By Frank E. Beddard, 
M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1892. ] 


This useful volume contains a complete account of the 
modern theories of animal coloration—protective, warning, 
mimicking, and sexual 


with illustrations drawn from many 
groups of the animal kingdom. 

Birds, though sharing with insects the brightest colours 
and tints found in nature, do not offer so many instances of 
the more striking phenomena of this kind as Insects. 

Among instances of so-called protective mimicry in 
birds are mentioned the Cuckoos, in which family the genera 
Centropus and Carpococcye show much resemblance to the 
Gallinaceous Birds, and Cuculus and its allies, more especi- 


* For instance, no mention whatever is made of Molothrus rufo-arillaris 
and its excessively curious habits, as observed by Mr. Hudson. 
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ally Hierococcyx, seem to mimicthe Hawks. A further and 
even more striking instance, not mentioned by Mr. Beddard, 
is the similarity of the Indian Cuckoo Surniculus lugubris 
to the common Indian Drongo or King Crow, Dicrurus 
ater. Whether these likenesses are really advantageous 
to the mimicking species, and are real instances of mimicry 
(comparable to the classical instances of the South American 
Leptalis and its corresponding Heliconid), it is not easy to say. 
Mr. Beddard thinks that in some cases these likenesses, 
of which several other instances are given, may be due to real 
structural affinities. 

A very interesting example of protective coloration in 
birds is given in the case of the South American Bittern 
(Butorides involucris), which was observed by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson to conceal itself very successfully by flying in among 
tall reeds and clinging there in an upright position, where its 
colours and even its shape harmonized closely with its 
surroundings. 

Finally a long chapter is devoted to sexual coloration, of 
which Birds undoubtedly show many striking examples. 
Mr. Beddard by no means attributes their sexual differen- 
tiation of colour to sexual selection only. It may be due in 
part, he says, to the different mode of life of the two sexes. 
We meet with sexual coloration in animals which cannot be 
moved by any choice or vsthetic preference; but it 1s also 
true that it is most highly developed in the higher animals, 
to which, however, the Mammals form a very striking 
exception; so that on the whole there are probably several 
very different causes all tending towards sexual coloration. 

This indicates the whole drift of the book, which is in fact 
a protest against the too hasty and badly digested generali- 
zations with regard to the facts of colour, form, and habits 
among animals that are so common at the present time. 

Mr. Beddard’s volume, which should be of great interest 
not only to the professed naturalist but also to the general 
public, is very well illustrated with four coloured plates and 


a large number of woodcuts. 
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96. Bronn’s ‘ Thier-Reich’ (Aves). 


(Dr. H. G. Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen des Thier-Reichs wissen- 
schaftlich dargestellt in Wort und Bild. Sechster Band. Vierte Abthei- 
Tung: Vogel. Von Hans Gadow u. Dr. Emil Selenka. Leipzig u. 
Heidelberg, 1891. | 

The recently issued number of the “‘ Aves ” of ‘ Bronn’s 
Thier-Reich, containing Lieferungen 37 to 41, concludes the 
Anatomical portion of this standard work. The first four 
numbers, prepared by Dr. Selenka, were issued in 1869-and 
1870, after which the subject slept until 1884, when the 
authorship was taken up by Dr. Gadow, who has now 
brought this volume to a conclusion. 

Prof. Selenka’s contribution contained the Osteology and 
the commencement of the Myology, which was finished by 
Dr. Gadow, who also has given us chapters on the Nervous 
System, the Sense-organs, the Pterylosis, and the Digestive, 
Respiratory, Vascular, and Urinogenital Systems, concluding 
with a general account of the Embryology and Development, 
thus making altogether a volume of 1008 pages, illustrated 
by 59 plates. 

If we understand right, Dr. Gadow proposes to issue a 
second volume, on the Systematic Arrangement of Birds, of 
which he has given usa foretaste in a paper lately read before 
the Zoological Society of London. * 


97. Butler on the Carolina Parrakeet. 


[Notes on the Range and Habits of the Carolina Parrakeet. By Amos 
W. Butler. Auk, ix. p. 49.] 


The former range of the Carolina Parrakeet (Conuwrus 
carolinensis), now almost eXterminated, and confined to one 
or two restricted areas in the Southern States, is described in 
this article. Within historic times this Parrakeet extended 
into New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and probably Colorado. In Indiana and Ohio it was a 
characteristic bird. Wilson mentions its occurrence near 
Lake Michigan in lat. 42°. 


* P. Z. S. 1892, p. 229. 
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98. Capellini on an Egg of Apyornis. 


[Sul primo uovo di Apyornis maximus arrivato in Italia. Memoria 
del Prof. Giovanni Capellini. Bologna. 1889. Pp. 22.] 


This memoir (separate copy of one in the Mem. R. Acc. 
Sc. Inst. di Bologna, ser. iv. vol. x.) contains an account of 
an egg of Apyornis procured from Southern Madagascar 
for the writer by Dr. E. Pélagaud, of Lyons. The egg 
measures m. 0°300 by m. 0°220. Its contents were examined, 
but the examination did not lead to any very definite re- 
sults, except that the egg had probably contained an embryo. 


99. Chapman on the Species of Quiscalus. 


[A Preliminary Study of the Grackles of the Subgenus Quiscalus. By 
Frank M. Chapman. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. iv. p. 1.] 


Mr. Chapman has collected, through the assistance of his 
fellow-workers on N. American birds, a series of 800 speci- 
mens of the Grakles of the subgenus Quisculus, with the 
laudable object of solving the vexata questio of the limits of 
the species and subspecies of this difficult group. His con- 
clusions are (1) that Q. eneus, which ranges from Canada 
to the Rio Grande, only varies in coioration in the “ limited 
part of its habitat adjoming the area of Q. quiscala, with 
which it completely intergrades” ; (2) that Q. guiscala 
assumes three phases of coloration, the first of which reaches 
its extreme development (commonly called Q. guiscala agleus) 
at the southern limit of the bird’s range (where the third 
phase is unknown) ; while the third phase occurs at its 
northern limit, where the first is unknown, and the second 
phase (connecting the first and the third) is most abundant 
at the centre of the range, where, however, the other two 
phases also occur. Mr. Chapman is of opinion that we have 
here a case of two distinct species, the intergradation of which 
is due to hybridization where their habitats adjoin. For the 
reasons why he adopts this view instead of the more obvious 
one of the imperfect segregation of two representative forms 
we must refer our readers to his paper. 
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100. Dalgleish on the Petrels of Madeira. 


[Notes on the Petrels of Madeira and adjoining Seas. By J. J. 
Dalgleish, M.B.O.U. Proc. R. Physical Soc. Edinb. xi. p. 27.] 


Mr. Dalgleish gives a résumé of the present state of our 
knowledge of the Petrels of the Madeiran Seas, which resort 
to the island-groups of Porto Santo and the Desertas for 
breeding-purposes. They are of six species at least, namely, 
Puffinus kuhhi, P. obscurus, P. anglorum, Bulweria columbina, 
Procellaria leucorrhoa, and Gstrelata mollis, of all of which 
eggs have been obtained. Besides these, Procellaria pelagica, 
Oceanites oceanicus, and Pelagodroma marina* are stated to 
have been observed “ off Madeira.” 

It would, moreover, seem certain from what Mr. Grant 
tells us (Ibis, 1891, p. 469) that Puffinus assimilis is also 
found on the Desertas, whether nesting or not is as yet 
uncertain. Mr. Salvin assures us that the late Mr. Harcourt 
was wrong (cf. Ibis, 1891, p. 627) in following Yarrell, as to 
the identity of P. assimilis with P. obscurus. These two 
species are quite distinct. 


101. Elliot on “ Acquired Characters.” 
[The Inheritance of Acquired Characters. President’s Address 


delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
New York, Nov. 18, 1891. By D. G. Elliot. Auk, ix. p. 77.] 

Mr. Elhot addresses his colleagues of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union on the inheritance of acquired characters 
in a very sensible way. He points out some of the many 
difficulties that the reception of this new dogma would involve, 
and begs for further investigations and experiments that may 
throw more light upon this obscure question. 


102. Forbes on Avian Remains from Timaru. 


[On Avian Remains found under a Laya-flow near Timaru, in Can- 
terbury. By H. O. Forbes. Trans. New Zealand Inst. 1890, p. 366.] 


Mr. Forbes describes some remains of birds lately found 
in loess covered by a lava-stream near Timaru, in the province 


* On this species ¢f. Macpherson, Ibis, 1891, p. 602. 
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of Canterbury, New Zealand. They are identified as belonging 
to A;teryx australis and several species of Dinornis. The 
formation in which they are found, although covered by a 
lava-flow, is considered to be of “ new Pliocene or even 
Pleistocene age.” 


103. Gadow on tie Anatomy of Opisthocomus. 

[Crop and Sternum of Opisthocomus cristatus: a contribution to the 
question of the correlation of organs and the inheritance of acquired 
characters. By Hans Gadow. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. ser. 3, vol. ii. 
p- 147. } 

Dr. Gadow describes and figures the peculiar crop and 
stomach of the Hoatzin, Opisthocomus cristatus, and preaches 
us an excellent sermon with this extraordinary Neotropical 
monotype for his text. This, he tells us, is an instance in 
which “an obviously primary modification, itself referable to 
mechanical strain during the life of the adult, seems to have 
caused other organic changes, which are repeated in the 
embryo at a time before such a strain could come into play.” 
Similar cases have been previously recorded by the same 
writer (Zool. Jahrb. Abth. f. Syst. v. p. 629). It is, indeed, 
sufficiently manifest that the enormous crop of the Hoatzin 
has produced the depression of the furcula, its partial fusion 
with the sternum, and the distortion of the anterior margin 
of the carina which are characteristic of this curious form. 
In nestlings of a week old all these peculiarities are already 
present. Similar conditions prevail in embryos of the last 
week before hatching, and even in younger embryos their 
commencement is plainly apparent. We have here, therefore 
(pace Weissman), a clear case of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. 


104. Godman and Salvin’s ‘Biologia Centrali- Americana,’ 


[ Biologia Centrali-Americana; or, Contributions to the Knowledge of 
the Fauna and Flora of Mexico and Central America. Edited by F. 
DuCane Godman and Osbert Salvin. (Zoology.) Part CII. 4to. 
London: 1892. Published for the Editors by Rt. H. Porter, 18 Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. | 
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Since our last notice of the ‘ Biologia Centrali-Americana ’ 
(above, p. 451), another portion of the “ Aves” of this great 
work has been issued. The discussion of the Central-American 
Trochilide, of which no less than 118 species are now recog- 
nized, is commenced, and the genera Heliothrix, Hemistephania, 
Glaucis, ache, Pheoptila, Chlorostilbon, Thalurania, Micro- 
chera, Callipharus, Eupherusa, Elvira, Hypuroptila, and 
Lampornis are treated of. The arrangement followed is 
quite a new one—that of Mr. Salvin’s new catalogue (Cat. 
B. Brit. Mus. vol. xvi.), i which the serration of the bill is 
used as a character to divide the Trochilide into three sections. 
The genera first taken belong to the first section, “ Trochili 
serrirostres.”’ 

The following species are figured in this part :—Oreopyra 
calolema, Delattria hemileuca, Hemistephania veraguensis, 
and Chalybura melanorrhoa. 


105. Hutton on the Moas. 


[On the Classification of the Moas. By Capt. F. W. Hutton, F.R.GS. 
Abstract of paper read to the Canterbury Philosophical Institute on 
October Ist, 1891.} 

This is an abstract of what appears to be an important 
memoir on the Dinornithid. The family is divided by Capt. 
Hutton into seven genera, to which 26 species are referred. 
The generic characters are based ‘‘ chiefly on the skulls,” 
but also partly on “ the sternum, the pelvis, and the robust- 
ness of the leg-bones.” The species are “ distinguished 
almost entirely by size.” 'The genera recognized are Dinornis, 
(with two subgenera Dinornis and Tylopteryx), Palapterye, 
Anomalopteryx, Cela, Mesopteryx, Syornis, and Euryapteryx. 
Dinornis excelsus, D. validus, D. firmus, D. potens, D. torosus, 
Palapteryx plenus, Anomalopteryx antiquus, KEuryapteryx 
ponderosus, and E. pygmeus are characterized as new species. 
It seems to us that it will be difficult to reconcile Capt. 
Hutton’s arrangement with that of the same group lately 
given by Mr. Lydekker in his Catalogue of Fossil Birds (ef. 
Ibis, 1891, p. 456). 
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106. Irdy’s Key List of British Birds. 

[British Birds : Key List. By Lieut.-Col. L. Howard Irby, F.L.S. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. London: R. H. Porter. ] 

Col. Irby has published a second edition of his Key List 
of British Birds, “revised and enlarged.” It is “not in- 
tended for scientific ornithologists, but for those who have 
only a slight knowledge of birds, so as to enable them to 
determine a species without having to search through bulky 
volumes.” Col. Irby now recognizes 376 birds as “ British,” 
against 377 in his first edition. The salient characters of 
each of these are pointed out, and a concise summary of 
their mode of occurrence, whether resident, regular visitant, 
occasional visitant, or straggler, is likewise given. The 
habitat or geographical range of the rarer species is stated. 
in marginal notes. The nomenclature and arrangement are 
those of the ‘Ibis’ List “ with some modifications.” Col. 
Irby’s Key List will, we think, be found very useful to those 
for whom it is intended, especially when used in conjunction 
with some recognized manual or text-book on the same 
subject. 


107. ‘ Irish Naturalist,’ 


[The ‘Irish Naturalist,’ a monthly Journal of general Irish Natural 
History. Edited by George H. Carpenter, B.Sc. Lond., and R. Lloyd 
Praeger, B.A., B.E., M.R.LA. Vol. i. Nos. 1-4, April—July, 1892. ] 

Having regard to the political aspirations of Ireland, it 
was quite to be expected that the Naturalists of that portion 
of the United Kingdom should wish to have an organ of their 
own. That all the existing Natural History Societies in Ireland 
should have agreed to support it is a gratifyiug proof of the 
superiority of science to politics. The first number of the 
journal started under these auspicious circumstances contains 
several ornithological articles. Mr. A. G. More writes upon 
recent additions to the list of Irish birds. Nine such are 
specified, while one (Sterna anglica) is noted as to be struck 
off the Irish List. Mr. R. J. Ussher comments on the 
marked increase of the Crossbill (Lowia curvirostris) in Ireland. 
Formerly merely a straggler, it appears of late years to have 
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become a resident and breeding species. Shorter notes on 
birds are also given in other numbers of the ‘ Irish Natural- 
ist, and Mr. R. Patterson catalogues the birds ef Rathlin 
Island, co. Antrim. 


108. Mivart’s ‘Elements of Ornithology.’ 


[Birds: the Elements of Ornithology. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
With 174 illustrations, whereof 140 are original drawings. London: 
Porter and Dulau. 1 vol., 330 pp., sm. 8vo. 1892.] ; 

It was with some surprise, we confess, that we first heard 
that Dr. Mivart was engaged in writing a book upon birds. 
We were still more surprised, however, when we found what 
a nice little volume he had produced, after what, we believe, 
was but a few months’ labour. Mivart’s ‘ Birds’ cannot, of 
course, be placed quite in the same category as Giinther’s 
‘Fishes’ and Flower and Lydekker’s ‘Mammals.’ But it 
is, nevertheless, a useful book, and will be much appreciated 
by those who are commencing the study of Ornithology. 

Dr. Mivart begins his work with a long “introduction,” 
in which he reviews the principal groups of the whole order of 
birds, and mentions the characteristic species of each of them. 
This introduction is illustrated by a series of 140 figures, 
very nicely drawn and printed in the text. The drawing of 
these illustrations (by Keulemans, we believe) is excellent, 
but the process by which they were engraved leaves, in many 
eases, something to be desired. It would have also been 
better, we think, to have arranged this part of the volume 
exactly or more nearly in the same order as is subsequently 
put forward in chapter vi. The interposition of the Penguins 
between the Auksand the Puffins, and the location of the Hum- 
ming-birds among the true Passeres, may cause the unwary 
student to err concerning the true affinities of these birds. 

After the introduction we have essays on the external 
and internal structure of birds and on the other systems 
of organs. A separate chapter is devoted to the geology 
and geography of birds, in which much information is 
compressed into a few pages. Finally we have the difficult 
subject of classification taken up and treated in a judicious 
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manner. After mentioning the principal schemes put forward 
since the demolition of the Cuvierian system, and acknow- 
ledging the “exceptional credit” due to Mr. Seebohm 
for his “absolute diagnostic characters,’ Dr. Mivart gives 
us his own ideas of the leading groups of birds, as culled 
from previous authorities, and divides the class into 18 
Orders, of which 17 are Carinate and 1 Ratite. <A con- 
cluding table gives a list of the genera in each family and 
subfamily, with the approximate number of species in each 
genus. Lastly we may note that the casual errors in the 
volume seem to be exceptionally few. The Oven-bird (p. 118), 
though it may occasionally “ burrow in the ground,” is more 
notorious for its huge oven-like nest made of hardened clay ; 
a V is omitted after F in the description of fig. 141 (p. 188) ; 
the specific name of Odontopteryx is toliapicus, not toliapus 
(p. 237); and Catharte (p. 271) is the correct plural of 
Cathartes. On the whole we can cordially recommend the 
‘ Elements of Ornithology’ as containing a mine of modern 
information on the subject of birds, compressed into a small 
compass. 


109. Packard’s ‘ Labrador Coast.’ 


[The Labrador Coast: a journal of two summer cruises to that region, 
with notes on its early discovery, on the Eskimo, on its physical 
geography, geology, and natural history. By Alpheus Spring Packard, 
M.D., Ph.D., &. New York and London: 1891.] 

Dr. Packard has reprinted in an octavo volume the 
account of the collections and observations made in Labrador 
in his student-days, and has added thereto a summary of the 
results of more recent explorations, so as to form a kind of 
scientific guide to the Labrador coast which will be very 
useful to future travellers. Chapters are devoted to the 
geology, zoology, and botany of the country. The ‘ List 
of Birds of Labrador,’ compiled by Mr. L. M. Turner, and 
published in the ‘ Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum” 
for 1885, has been “revised and brought down to date” 
by Mr. Allen. It enumerates 208 species, to which one is 
added upon the authority of Dr. Robert Bell of the Canadian 
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Geological Survey, namely, “ Procellaria tenuirostris, Aud.” 
A final chapter to the volume contains a useful bibliography 
of the subject. 


110. Salvin and Hartert on the Picarie. 


[Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum. Volume XVJ. Catalogue 
of the Picariz in the Collection of the British Museum: Upupe and 
Trochili, by Osbert Salvin; Coraciz, of the Families Cypselide, Capri- 
mulgide, Podargide, and Steatornithide, by Ernst Hartert. 8vo. 
London: 1892. | 

The sixteenth volume of the ‘Catalogue of Birds,’ which 
has been anxiously expected by Ornithologists for some time, 
is now out. Mr. Salvin had finished the Trochilide some 
time ago, but was unable from pressure of other work to 
proceed with the remaining families. The necessity of finding 
another author to complete the volume has caused this delay. 

As regards the Trochilide, Mr. Salvin as an authority is 
facile princeps amongst living Ornithologists, and the col- 
lection upon which he has worked is also facile princeps 
amongst existing collections. It ‘ comprises the two largest 
collections of Humming-birds that have been hitherto made,” 
viz. that of Gould and that of Messrs. Godman and Salvin, 
and contains altogether the enormous number of 8253 spe- 
cimens, which are referred to 482 species. The account of 
the Trochilide occupies the greater part of this bulky volume. 
We will not presume to criticize Mr. Salvin’s new arrange- 
ment of this difficult group, which he divides into three 
“ sections ”—Trochili serrirostres, Tr. intermedii, and Tr. 
levirostres—according to the presence or absence of serrations 
on the sheath of the mandible. While this character brings 
together many obviously allied forms, it widely separates 
others (viz. Glaucis and Threnetes) which have been hitherto 
placed near one another. The concise characters of the 
species given by Mr. Salvin and his apposite remarks on their 
affinities and ranges will, we are sure, be highly appreciated by 
working Ornithologists. Besides the Trochilide Mr. Salvin 
has catalogued the Upupz, containing the two families 
Upupide (with 5 species) and Irrisoridé (with 10 species), 


a 
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Herr Hartert’s contribution to the present volume contains 
an account of four families of the suborder “ Coraciz,”’ ac- 
cording to Dr. Giinther’s classification, namely the Cypselide, 
Caprimulgidee, Steatornithide, and Podargide. Herr Hartert 
has had a very tough job to master as regards the Caprimul- 
gidee, and those who have paid attention to this embarrassing 
group will, we are sure, much appreciate the way in which 
he has surmounted his difficulties. According to Herr Har- 
tert’s arrangement the Caprimulgidze contain 86 species, 
while the Cypselideze have 78 species, the Podargide 24, and 
the Steatornithide only 1, but a good many subspecies are 
likewise recognized. 

The 16th volume of the Catalogue, therefore, gives us 
altogether an account of 687 species of birds, represented 
in the National Collection by no less than 12,286 specimens. 

The following new genera are established in this volume :— 
Neolesbia, Salvin, type Cyanolesbia nehrkorni, p. 145; 
Aéronautes, Hartert, type Panyptila melanoleuca, p. 459 ; 
and Claudia, Hartert, type Cypselus squamatus, p. 469. 

The only actually new species now named for the first 
time seem to be Caprimulgus yucatanicus and Atgotheles 
salvadorii; but there are also two new subspecies proposed, 
namely Collocalia franciea merguiensis and Chetura cinerei- 
ventris guianensis. 

The following species are figured in this volume :—Upupa 
somalensis ; Irrisor boll; I. jacksoni ; Scoptelus castanei- 
ceps; Panychlora micans ; Chlorostilbon peruanus; Heli- 
angelus laticlavius ; H. violicollis; Heliotrypha speciosa; H. 
barralh ; Agyrtria ceruleiceps ; Amaczilia sumichrasti ; Iolema 
luminosa ; Pheolema cervinigularis; Eriocnemis dyselius ; 
E. ventralis; Chetura ussheri; Caprimulgus griseatus; C. 
whitelyi ; Lyncornis mindanensis ; Batrachostomus harterti. 


111. Selater, f., on the Economic Importance of Birds in 
India. 


[The Economic Importance cf Birds in India. By W. L. Sclater, M.A. 
Indian Mus. Notes, vol. ii. no, 5, p. 117. Calcutta: 1891. ] 


Mr. W. L. Sclater contributes a paper on this subject to 
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a recent number of ‘ Indian Museum Notes.’ The author 
- points out that birds are destroyed in large quantities in 
India for two purposes only—(1) for the sake of their skins 
or feathers; (2) for eating—and expatiates under both these 
heads. 

The principal birds killed for their feathers are the Egrets, 
Herodias alba, H. intermedia, and H. garzetta, which are 
much valued for their breeding-trains. Their skins are sold 
and exported ‘in very large quantities.” 


112. Sharpe and Grant on the Picarie. 


[Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum. Volume XVII. 
Catalogue of the Picariz in the Collection of the British Museum. 
Coracize and Halcyones, with the families Leptosomatide, Coraciide, 
Meropidz, Alcedinidee, Momotide, Todide, and Collide, by R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. Bucerotes and Trogones, by W. R. Ogilvie Grant. 
London: 1892. | 

The issue of the 17th volume of the ‘ Catalogue of Birds’ 
renders the first twenty vclumes of this great work complete, 
and the whole of the Orders Accipitres, Striges, Passeres, 
Picariz, and Psittaci are thus finished. The present volume, 
prepared partly by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe and partly by Mr. 
Ogilvie Grant, as shown on the second titlepage, ‘‘ contains 
an account of the remaining families of the suborder 
Coraciz, as understood by Seebohm, as well as those of the 
Halcyones, Bucerotes, and Trogones.” In these three 
suborders there are nine families, containing altogether 397 
species. These are represented in the British Museum 
Collection by 7904 specimens, showing the large average 
of nearly 20 specimens to each species. Only 16 of the 
recognized species are unrepresented in the Museum. 

Dr. Sharpe commences the volume with the Leptoso- 
matide, Coraciide, and Meropide—the three remaining 
families of Coraciz, according to the arrangement here 
adopted. We observe that he maintaims his Hurystomi 
letior and calonyx as distinct, in which, however, other 
authorities do not agree with him*. The suborder Halcyones, 


* Cf. Dresser, Ibis, 1891, p. 99. 
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which next follows, is likewise most appropriately entrusted 
to the author of the well-known Monograph, who now 
recognizes 183 species of Kingfishers. That he has done 
well in finally uniting Alcedo bengalensis to A. ispida few 
ornithologists, who have studied the question, will be 
inclined to doubt. Whether he is equally to the front in 
keeping Ceryle varia distinct from Ceryle rudis is not certain ; 
but, as in the case of many other subspecies, this is “a 
matter of opinion.” The Alcedinide are followed by the 
Momotide, Todidz, and Coliide, of which the accounts are 
likewise prepared by Dr. Sharpe. Among the Momotide we 
observe that he has given three new names hypothetically, 
—Momoti parensis (p. 320), venezuela (p. 321), and argenti- 
cinctus (p. 323). Without expressing an opinion on the 
advisability of creating hypothetical species, we certainly 
think that these names, being in print, ought to have been 
inserted in the Systematic and Alphabetical Indexes. 

Mr. Grant completes the volume with an account of the 
suborders Bucerotes and Trogones, in which, we are pleased 
to see, he does not find it necessary to make any serious 
deviation from previous arrangements of these groups, 
further than the introduction of two new genera of 
Bucerotide. The Bucerotide, it may be remarked, are 
divisible into two very distinct subfamilies typified by 
Bucoraxy and Buceros. This is not very well shown in the 
table (p. 349), where Rhinoplax, which, whatever the structure 
of the casque may be, certainly belongs to the Bucerotine, 
is first separated off by itself. Moreover, the subfamily 
Bucerotine is omitted altogether in the Systematic Index. 

Besides the three hypothetical species above mentioned 
the following new specific and subspecific terms are first 
published in this volume :—Ceryle americana septentrionals, 
C. equatorialis, Alcedo ispida floresiana, Ceyx euerythra, 
Halcyon torquatus forbesi, H. admiralitatis, H. tutuile, H. 
tannensis, H. chloris armstrongi, H. c. vidali, H. suvensis, 
H, humii, H. h. meyeri, H. h. davisoni, Todirhamphus youngi, 
Momotus bartletti, Colius affinis, Trogon bolivianus, Harpactes 
vidua, and H. dulitensis. 

SER. VI.—VOL. IV. 2Q 
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The following new generic names appear to be first 
published in this volume :—Aspatha, Sharpe, for Prionites 
gularis, Lafr.; Gymnolemus, Grant, for <Anthracoceros 
marchii, Oust.; Ptilolemus, Grant, for Buceros tickelli, 
Blyth ; and Ortholophus, Grant, for Buceros albocristatus, 
Cassin. 

The following species are figured :—Dicrocercus hirun- 
dineus, D. furcatus, Melittophagus cyanostictus, M. meri- 
dionalis, M. pusillus, Eurystomus orientalis, E. calonyx, E. 
solomonensis, E. azureus, Alcedo quadribrachys, A. guentheri, 
Ceryle equatorialis, C. stictoptera, Halcyon torquatus, H. 
forbesi, H. malimbicus, H. armstrongi, H. solomonis, H. chloris, 
H. humii, Momotus bartletti, M. subrufescens, M. microste- 
phanus, M. equatorialis, Colius leucotis, C. affinis, Lophoceros 
jacksoni, L. damarensis, Trogon bolivianus, Hapaloderma vit- 
tatum, and Harpactes dulitensis. 


113. Shufeldt on Fossil Birds from the Upper Pliocene. 


[Fossil Birds from the Equus Beds of Oregon. By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 
Amer, Nat. 1891, p. 818. ] 

This is a brief abstract of a memoir (shortly to be pub- 
lished) on a large collection of bird-bones from the Upper 
Pliocene of the Silver-Lake region in Oregon. These speci- 
mens are referred to 51 species, of which many are new, 
and amongst them is a new Flamingo, Phenicopterus copet. 
All the species are referable to modern genera. 


114. Smith on the Great Bustard in Wilts. 


[Recent Occurrence of the Great Bustard in Wilts. By the Rev. A. 
C. Smith. 8vo, Devizes, 1891. ] 

The Rey. A. C. Smith gives particulars of a specimen of 
Otis tarda which was shot on Feb. 5th last year in Alington 
Mead, on the Avon, about three miles from Chippenham. 
Six other specimens were obtained in different southern 
counties about the same period, all females. The last pre- 


viously recorded occurrence of this bird in Wilts was in 
1871. 
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115. Wilson and Evans’s ‘ Aves Hawaiienses ’ *. 


[Aves Hawatienses: the Birds of the Sandwich Islands. By Scott 
B. Wilson, F.Z.8., assisted by A. H. Evan, M.A., F.Z.S, Part III 
May 1892. 4to. London: R. H. Porter. ] 

The present part of this valuable work gives us excellent 
figures of various species of the peculiar Hawaiian genera 
Hemignathus and Himatione. Of the former H. obscurus, 
Hi. olivaceus, H. procerus, and H. hanapepe are depicted ; of 
the latter Himatione parva, H. montana, and H. stejnegeri. 

Besides the above we have full accounts of five more widely 
distributed species also met with more or less frequently in 
the Hawaiian Archipelago; these are Charadrius fulvus, 
Strepsilas interpres, Numenius tahitiensis, Totanus incanus, 
and Calidris arenaria. Totanus incanus is carefully figured 
in young and adult plumages, and its distinctions from the 
nearly allied 7’. brevipes are pointed out. Mr. Seebohm 
(‘ Plovers and Sandpipers,’ p.360) admits these two forms only 
as subspecies, and says that they completely “‘ intergrade.” 


L.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis’ :— 


Srtr,—For the purpose of collecting birds, I am at present 
at the Great Loo Choo Island (Okinawa Shima), and have 
been stopping here for about four months. But the re- 
strictions put upon me, and the constant worrying by the 
local Japanese authorities, make it impossible for me to do 
my work, which is so much more to be regretted, I think, as 
additional specimens from this locality are desirable. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours &c., 
May 17th, 1892. P. Aue. Hotst. 


Sir,—I observe that in my notes on the Hallux of the 
Kittiwake, contributed to the July ‘Ibis, I have inadver- 


* For notice of Part II. see above, p. 178. 
2Q2 
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tently stated (at p. 445) that the presence of the tendon 
shown in fig. 2 indicates the possession by the hallux of a 
flexor longus hallucis. I should have said an extensor tendon. 

Will you kindly insert this correction in the October 
number and oblige Yours &ce., 


Edinburgh Museum of Science Wy. Eacre CrarKe. 
and Art, llth July, 1892. 


Mr. Hartert’s Expedition—Mr. Hartert wrote to us from 
Curagao (19th June, 1892) as follows :—“ On my arrival in 
Venezuela I found things very bad, so that it was nearly 
impossible to travel about in the Andes or anywhere. There- 
fore, after a short visit in Caracas and San Esteban, I left 
the country and came over to this little island, where I am 
collecting now. I have been able to add but a few species to 
the list that has been recently published in the J. f. O. by 
our friend Hans von Berlepsch.* Insect-life, as would be 
expected, is very poor on this island, especially as regards 
Lepidoptera. 

“From here I shall proceed to the island of Aruba, and 
I hope that meanwhile everything in Venezuela will become 
quiet and settled. I shall not forget to give you some news 
before or after my arrival in Venezuela. Mrs. Hartert goes 
with me to the other islands. 

“The journey from Europe was somewhat tiresome, and 
nothing of special interest for ornithologists occurred. On 
St. Thomas and Porto Rico beautiful scenery was seen and I 
was able to obtain a few birds, but nothing of great interest, 
I believe.” 

In a second letter, dated July 28th, Mr. Hartert told us 
that he had also visited the islands of Aruba and Bonaire, 
and had made some good collections. 

Finding it impossible to carry out his plans in Venezuela, 
in consequence of the disturbed state of the country, Mr. 
Hartert has since returned to Europe. 


* See above, p. 447. 
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Mr. P. L. Jouy’s Collection.—By the Smithsonian Report 
for the year 1889 (only received 1892) we learn that Mr. 
Jouy’s collection has been transferred to the U. 8S. National 
Museum. It contains 651 specimens representing 172 
species, from Korea and 'shu-Shima, Japan. ‘This is one 
of the most valuable and interesting collections ever acquired 
by the Museum, being, as it is, the result of several years of 
intelligent collecting in a hitherto ornithologically entirely 
unexplored country. Besides some undescribed forms, the 
collection contains examples of a number of very rare species 
represented in but few museums, as, for instance, Platalea 
minor, Herodias eulophotes, Lanius sphenocercus, Otis dybowskii, 
Ciconia boyciana, Puffinus leucomelas, Urosphena squamiceps, 
Xanthopygiaxanthopygia, Erithacus sibilans,Galeridacorensis, 
&c., and last, but not least, a pair of Pit/a nympha, the first 
specimens found since Schlegel and Temminck described the 
species from a Japanese drawing.” 


The Stafford Collection of British Birds.—The Stafford 
Collection of British Birds, which we have lately had the 
pleasure of inspecting under the guidance of Mr. O. H. 
Latter, is now deposited in the new Museum at Charterhouse 
School, Godalming. The collection was formed by the late 
Mr. Wm. Stafford of Godalming durmg about 50 years. 
The majority of the specimens were stuffed and set up by 
Mr. Stafford himself. The greater part of the collection is 
composed of birds caught in the Godalming district ; a few 
were purchased in Leadenhall Market. After Mr. Stafford’s 
death the collection was purchased (in 1890) by a joint 
syndicate composed of the Governors of Charterhouse, 
residents in the neighbourhood, and Charterhouse Masters, 
and was by them presented to Charterhouse Museum. Since 
then a few specimens have been purchased in order to fill in 
gaps and make a complete collection of all British Birds. 
The number of species represented is about 275, with a total 
of about 500 specimens, 
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Edible-bird’s-nest Swifts in the Andaman Islands.—A 
recent number of the ‘ Englishman’ of Caleutta contains 
the following account of the mode of collecting the nests of 
one of the species of Collocalia in the Andaman Islands. 
According to the most recent work on this genus (Hartert 
in Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. vol. xvi.) three species of Collocalia 
occur in the Andamans (C. innominata, C. inexpectata, and 
C. linchi), but not the true C. esculenta, whichis a Moluccan 
species. It would be desirable to know which of these three 
species makes the edible nests. 

“The Swifts arrive at the Andamans towards the end of 
November. Before their advent a party of convicts and 
Andamanese is sent round to all the caves in which the 
birds build, to clear away the old nests in which the previous 
season’s young have been hatched out, to bring in all the 
refuse, which is sold for rs. 5 per seer, and generally to clean 
the caves. The fine break between the monsoons, in October, 
is generally taken advantage of for this work, but instances 
have occurred where the collectors have been overtaken by 
a storm, their boats smashed up and lost, and they them- 
selves placed in rather an awkward position. 

“'The birds take their time about commencing to build, and 
if there has been a wet December the first crop of nests is 
generally a poor one, being soiled by the damp and drippings 
from the roofs of the caves. However, about the last 
week in January, the collectors go round the islands 
to the different caves, a journey which takes about three 
weeks in an open boat, and bring in all the nests that have 
been built. ‘The best quality, resembling pure isinglass, and 
worth their weight in silver, are found in caves in limestone 
and voleanie rock, the nests built m sandstone and serpentine 
being inferior. 

“The birds now build much faster, and at the end of 
February a second collection is made, which is usually the best 
of the season. The third collection is made in April, when 
the nests, though of good quality, are thin and dry. ‘The 
birds are then left to build and hatch out their young. They 
leave the island soon after the south-west monsoon sets in, 
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“The nests are very carefully removed from the rock, by an 
iron trident, and are kept in clean linen bags, as it is 
important that they should not be crushed, soiled, or wetted 
by the sea-water. When brought into Port Blair they are 
cleaned from all feathers aud impurities, and then packed in 
circular bundles weighing about 4 lbs. each, and sealed 
according to their quality. There are three classes of 
nests :—Ist class, which are pure white, resembling isinglass, 
and which realize from rs. 130 to 145 per viss. 2nd class, 
which are clean, but yellow in colour, and realize about rs. 
100 to 110 per viss. 3rd class, which are discoloured and 
have feathers and other foreign matter in them, and realize 
about rs. 90 per viss. The refuse and clippings over from 
cleaning the nests realize about rs. 4°8 per seer. 

“The nests are formed from a gelatinous secretion from the 
salivary glands of the birds, but there is one kind of Swift 
which makes its nests of grass straws, moss, aud feathers 
glued together, and fastened on to the rock by this secretion. 

“The caves in which the nests are found are scattered 
about the islands, some, such as those at Stewart’s Sound, 
far inland; others in rocks concealed in mangrove swamps; 
and the Malays, who were the original traders here in these 
articles, must have been very persevering to have found 
them. I suppose they watched the flight of the Swifts. 
Many of the caves are quite dark, and in these torches are 
necessary, and occasionally ladders ; others are only to be 
approached through the surf.” 


Surnames taken from Birds.—Places named from certain 
well-known birds are common in most countries, and from 
these places surnames are frequently derived. ‘“ Glad- 
stone ’”’—a name now in every one’s. mouth—is one of such 
surnames, its derivation being obviously Glead’s-stone, 7. e. 
the stone which the Glead or Kite (Milvus regalis) frequents. 
Hawkstone (in Shropshire) is similarly formed; and in 
Germany we find many corresponding terms, such as Adler- 
stein, Geierstein, and Falkenstein. In Hampshire I know 
of a field called ‘‘ Kite-hill,’” and in Berkshire there is a 
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village “ Crowthorn”—so called, no doubt, originally from 
the thorn on which the Crow used to sit. On referring to 
Lower’s ‘Patronymica Britannica’ I find “ Gladstone” given 
as a “local” name, but without any derivation. Can any of 
our readers kindly tell me where the original “ Glead’s- 
stone” is? Probably it is somewhere in the lowlands of 
Scotland, as the ancestors of the present Premier are said 
to have been in business at Leith.—P. L. Scrarmr. 


News of various Ornithologists. —Mr. Frank Withington 
(late of Buenos Ayres) is now at Zumpango in Mexico, 
where he is engaged on a contract to make part of the great 
tunnel intended to drain the valley of Mexico, and has at 
present consequently not much time for birds. He promises, 
however, to return to Ornithology as soon as he can get a 
chance. 

Mr. D. G. Elhot writes (from Quebec, June 14th) that 
he has in preparation a new edition of his ‘ Monograph 
of the Pittidee’ (New York, 1863), and will shortly publish 
Part I. He requires further information respecting Pitta 
finschi, Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. 8. W. ix. p. 864 (1884), 
which he is inclined to refer to P. cyanonota. Can any of our 
correspondents furnish this? The name was unfortunately 
overlooked in the 14th vol. of the Catalogue of Birds. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes, I'.Z.S., has resigned his post in the Can- 
terbury Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand, after three 
years’ tenure, and has returned to England. He has brought 
with him a series of very interesting fossil bird-bones from the 
Chatham Islands, which he proposes to examine carefully 
and to describe in this country. 

Mr. L. W. Wiglesworth has accepted the post of Assistant 
in the Royal Zoological Museum of Dresden, lately held 
by Dr. Helm, and is engaged on a work on birds in connec- 
tion with Dr. A. B. Meyer, the Director. 

Mr. Arthur H. Holland is now settled in his new estancia 
(Sta. Elena, Soler, F. C. al P., Buenos Ayres) and will soon 
have time to turn his attention to the birds of the district. 
He had just shot (July 8th, 1892) a specimen of Corypho- 
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spingus cristatus, which has not hitherto been met with so 
far south. 

Mr. O. V. Aplin (see above, p. 350) left England on 
Sept. Ist on his ornithological expedition to Uruguay. 


The “ Who-are-you” of Waterton. — Mr. Quelch (ef. 
‘Timehri,’ vol. vi. new ser. p. 172) has obtained a specimen 
of the Goatsucker of British Guiana, named by Waterton, 
from its peculiar call, “ Who-are-you” (‘ Wanderings,’ 
p. 141), and identifies it as Nyctidromus albicollis, a well- 
known species, widely distributed in the Neotropical Region. 


Retirement of Prof. Cabanis.—After fifty years’ service in 
the Berlin Museum, Professor Cabanis has celebrated his 
jubileum, and has retired into well-earned repose, but con- 
tinues, we are glad to say, in excellent health. He is suc- 
ceeded in the care of the celebrated collection of Birds by 
Dr. Anton Reichenow, General Secretary of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Ornithologische Gesellschaft. 


Obituary : Dr. H. C. C. BurmMeisrer.—Hermann Charles 
Conrad Burmeister, the veteran Zoologist, who died at 
Buenos Ayres on the 2nd of May last at the age of 85 years, 
was born at Stralsund in 1807. Whilst a student of Medicine 
at Halle he studied zoology under Nitzsch, and took his 
degree as Doctor of Philosophy in 1829. Shortly after this 
he published his excellent ‘ Handbuch der Naturgeschichte.’ 
On the death of Nitzsch in 1842 Burmeister succeeded to 
the Chair of Zoology at Halle, and continued there till 1848, 
when he became involved in politics, and was elected by his 
fellow-citizens Deputy to the short-lived National Assembly. 
When matters became quiet again this escapade led to his 
being granted two vears’ leave of absence from the University, 
and proceeding to Brazil, where he jomed Lund, the well- 
known Scandinavian Naturalist, at Lagoa Santa in the Pro- 
vince of MinasGeraes. Here,as we have been told, Burmeister 
had the misfortune to break his leg, and was carefully nursed 
by Lund, and the late Prof. Reinhardt, who happened to be 
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there at the same time in the course of his voyage round the 
world in the ‘Galathea.’ This accident, however, did not 
prevent Burmeister from exploring the whole country and 
making large collections in every branch of Natural History, 
which were subsequently deposited in Halle Museum. The 
results of this Journey were given to the world in two most 
useful works, the ‘Systematische Uebersicht der Thiere 
Brasiliens,’ and the ‘ Erlauterungen zur Fauna Brasiliens,’ 
both well known to Zoologists. But Burmeister did not 
find himself comfortable at Halle after all that had occurred, 
and shortly afterwards returned to South America, and 
became Director of the Public Museum of Natural History 
at Buenos Ayres, which post he retained until shortly before 
his death, when he received a well-earned pension. In 1861 
he published his ‘ Reise durch die La Plata-Staaten’ in two 
volumes, the second of which is devoted to a “Synopsis of 
the Vertebrates of the Argentine Republic,” and remains our 
standard work on this subject to this day. For the past 
thirty years, although Burmeister has communicated many 
papers on zoological subjects to the scientific journals in 
Europe, he has been principally occupied in studying the 
wonderful fossil Mammals of the Argentine tertiaries, to 
which he had devoted unceasing care and attention. The 
results have been published mostly in the ‘ Anales del Museo 
Piablico de Buenos Aires,’ and are illustrated by a large 
series of well-executed plates, after the author’s drawings. 
Burmeister also published a Monograph of the Fossil Horses 
of the Argentine Pampas, and undertook a large work 
entitled ‘ Description Physique de la République Argentine,’ 
with an accompanying atlas in folio. This last work was 
commenced in 1876, but unfortunately remained incomplete 
at the time of his death. Burmeister is succeeded in the 
Directorship of the National Museum of Buenos Ayres by 
his former Assistant, Dr. Carlos Berg. 
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—— torquata, 138, 202. 
varia, 573. 
Cettia cantans, 87, 
235. 


91, 


minuta, 254, 
— cantillans, 235. 
canturiens, 235, 417. 
septen- 
trionalis, 235. 
——- fortipes, 417. 
-—— minuta, 231, 234, 
235, 410. 
borealis, 235. 
orientalis, 343. 
—— squamiceps, 411. 
Ceyx euerythra, 575. 
Cheetoptila angusti- 
pluma, 178. 
Cheetopus adamsoni, 47. 
adspersus, 46. 
afer, 44. 
albogularis, 43. 
bicalcaratus, 46. 
capensis, 49, 
clappertoni, 47. 


Lae 


SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Cheetopus erkeli, 51. 
francolinus, 39. 
gariepensis, 40, 
——- gutturalis, 43. 
-—— levaillanti, 45. 
natalensis, 49. 
—— pileatus, 42. 
rippelli, 47. 
subtorquatus, 41. 
Chetura caudacuta, 
410. 


cinereiventris 

guianensis, 571. 

ussheri, 571. 

Chaitaris grandis, 81. 

Chalcites smaragdineus, 
DIOR 


Chaleopelia afra, 228, 
547. 

Chalcophaps indica, 442, 
493. 


Chalybura melanorrhoa, | 


566. 
Chameepelia 
147. 
Charadrius alexandrinus, 
516. 
asiaticus, 544. 
—— cantianus, 23, 23], 
246. 
— caspius, 23. 
— dubius, 516. 
fulvus, 22, 
O75. 
helveticus, 246. 
hiaticula, 23, 516. 
minor, 23, 246. 
mongolicus, 246. 


talpacoti, 


496, 


morinellus, 23, 
O16. 
pluvialis, 22, 516. 
—— squatarola, 28, 
516. 


—— tricollaris, 544. 
—— yirginicus, 23. 
Chasmorhynchus — tri- 
earunculatus, 327. 
Chatarrhea gularis, 75. 
Chauna chavaria, 146, 
206, 208. 
Chelidon 
372. 
Chelidorhynx hypoxan- 
tha, 81. 
Chenalopex segyptiaca, 
541. 
Chera progne, 450. 
Chettusia cinerea, 496. 
—— melaroptera, 544. 
senegalla, 229. 


19, 


urbica, 
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Chibia borneensis, 484. 
hottentotta, 422. 
Chlamydodera  orien- 
talis, 341. 
Chleuasicus ruficeps, 74. 
Chloris chloris, 369. 
Chloronerpes chryso- 
chlorus, 135, 152. 
Chloropsis kinabaluen- 
sis, 439. 
Chlorospingus 
ocularis, 326. 
Chlorospiza sinica, 427. 
Chlorostilbon peruanus, 
671. - 
splendidus, 202. 
Chordeiles virginianus, 
336. 
Chotorhea chrysopsis, 
440. 
Chrysococeyx 
225, 315, 450. 
smaragdineus, 315. 
Chrysomitris icterica, 
126, 197. 
spinus, 368, 427. 
Chrysoptilus cristatus, 
135. 
Chrysotis wstiva, 141. 
chloronota, 459, 
—- diademata, 459. 
hecki, 467, 468. 
inornata, 459. 
— lilacina, 459, 467, 
468. 
salvini, 459. 
—— virenticeps, 459. 
Chrysuronia ruficollis, 
202. 


post- 


cupreus, 


Chu: ga —_ burmeisteri, 
150. 
Cichladusa — guttata, 
160. 


Cicinnurus regius, 341. 

Ciconia alba, 21. 

—- boyciana, 
Dil 

ciconia, 512. 

—— episcopus, 542. 

nigra, 21, 513. 

Cinclidium frontale, 81, 

Cinclodes fuscus, 201. 

Cinelus albicollis, 382, 
383, 386. 

—-— aquaticus, 3880, 
382, 383, 384, 385, 
386. 

— baicalensis, 
386. 

— cinclus, 363, 381. 


244, 


385, 
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Oinelus kashmiriensis, 
383, 384, 385, 386. 
leucogaster, 381, 

385, 386. 

— melanogaster, 12, 
363, 381, 382, 383, 
384, 385, 386. 

—— —— pyrenaicus, 
382. 

—— merula, 363. 

— minor, 3883, 386. 


pallasi, 12, 232, 


414, 456. 
pyrenaicus, 386. 
rufiyentris, 383, 
386. 


sordidus, 385. 

— souliei, 456. 

Cinnyris cupreus, 219. 

horsfieidi, 83. 

—— senegalensis, 219. 

Cireaétus brachydacty 
lus, 3. 

cinerascens, 538. 

—— gallicus, 510. 

Circus exruginosus, 3, 
483, 511. 

cinerascens, 4, 
2038, 510. 

— cyaneus, 3, 244, 
483, 510. 

—— hudsonius, 178. 


—— macrurus, 226, 535. | 


—— melanoleucus, 483. 
—— pallidus, 3, 226. 


— — spilonotus, 336, 
483. 
swainsoni, d10, 


511, 5385. 
Cissa jefferyi, 437. 
Cisticola chubbi, 157. 
cinerascens, 157, 
216. 
— — cisticola, 417. 
—— cursitans, 216. 


—— erythrocephala, 78. 


—— erythrogenys, 156. 

—— hunteri, 157, 158. 

—— procera, 158. 

ruficapilla, 157. 

—— subruficapilla, 157, 
158. 

tytleri, 79. 

Cistothorus  platensis, 
194. 

Cittocinela albiventris, 
81. 

Clangula glaucion, 493, 
519. 


Claudia squamatus, 571. 


INDEX OF 


Olitonyx albicapilla, 250, 
251. 


Clivicola riparia, 3872. 


Cnipolegus cinereus, 
129. 
Coccothraustes cocco- 


thraustes, 569. 
vulgaris, 17, 240. 
Coccystes cafer, 225. 
coromandus, 410. 
glandarius, 225, 
315. 
Coceyzus melanocory- 
phus, 140, 203. 
Cochoa viridis, 410. 
Ceereba uropygialis, 448. 
Coleus monedula, 37]. 
Colaptes agricola, 135. 
—-—- auratus, 332. 
—- mexicanoides, 327. 
Coliostruthus macrurus, 
221. 
Colius affinis, 573, 574. 
capensis, 473. 
— leucotis, 574. 
Collocalia esculenta, 296, 
578. 
francica merguien- 
sis, O71. 
inexpectata, 5 
innominata, 5 
linehi, 578. 
Columba fasciata, 328. 
guinea, 547. 
guineensis, 547. 
——- laurivora, 182. 
livia, 21, 182. 
— cenas, 21, 245, 511. 
palumbus, 21, 511. 
picazuro, 147. 
—— rupestris, 242, 243. 
Columbula picui, 147, 
209. 
Colymbus adamsi, 336. 
arcticus, 31, 522. 
— glacialis, 31. 
septentrionalis, 31, 
503, 522, 
Conuropsis carolinensis, 
459. 
Conurus acuticaudatus, 
140. 
callogenys, 459. 
— carolinensis, 459, 
562. 
— holochlorus, 328. 
nanday, 140, 152. 
—— patagonus, 203. 
—— rubritorquis, 328. 
— vittatus, 140. 


7 
7 


oO 


Copsychus _ saularis, 
415. 

Coracias abyssinica, 
223. 


—— affinis, 505. 

— caudatus, 316. 
—— cyanogaster, 224. 
garrula, 20, 181, 
223, 505. 

indica, 505. 

nevia, 224, 316. 
pilosa, 223, 316. 
Corvinella corvina, 217. 
Corvus americanus, 188. 
—- corax, 4, 188, 370. 
cornix, 4, 370. 
corone, 4, 92, 238, 
370, 429. 

culminatus, 59. 
— dauricus, 238. 
frugilegus, 5, 370. 
intermedius, 59. 
levaillanti, 429, 
430. 

macrorhynchus, 59, 
238. 


— japonensis, 
238. 

— monedula, 5. 

pastinator, 92, 258, 

430. 

scapulatus, 222. 


—— sinensis, 429. 


torquatus, 430. 
Coryphospingus cristatus, 
126, 581. 
Corythaix buffoni, 224. 
hartlaubi, 312. 
purpureus, 224, 
Corythocichla brevicau- 
data, 76. 
Corythornis eyanostigma, 
224, 
Coscoroba eandida, 206. 
Cossypha caffra, 160. 
Cotile minor, 305, 306. 
paludicola, 306. 
—— riparia, 19, 425. 
—— rufigula, 306. 
Coturnix communis, 21, 
228, 494. 
coturnix, 512. 
delegorguei, 553. 
—— pectoralis, 260. 
Craspedophora magni- 
fica, 541, 348. 
mantoui, 174. 
Crateropus buxtoni, 164. 
hypoleucus, 164, 
platycercus, 215, 


Crateropus 
164. 
rufescens, 75. | 
Crax sclateri, 147. | 
Crex bailloni, 26. 
erex, 513. 
--~ fusca erythrothorax, 
400. 
— parva, 26. | 
porzana, 25. 
—— pratensis, 25. 
Criniger aureus, 179, 
180. | 
barbatus, 217. 
ruficrissus, 433. 


plebeius, 


Crithagra chrysopyga, 
219. 
leucopyga, 219. 


Crocopus chlorigaster, | 


86. 
—— viriditrons, 86. 
Crossoptilon tibetanum, | 
457. 
Crotophaga ani, 159. 
major, 139, 152. 
Cryptolopha affinis, 408, 
495. 
albosuperciliaris,60. 
inackenziana, 153. 
—— tephrocephala, 79. 
— umbrovirens, 153. 
xanthoschista, 60. 
Cryptonyx ocellatus, 50, 
Cryptorhina afra, 222. 
Crypturus undulatus, 
151, 352. 
Cuculus canorus, 20, 243, | 
480, 505. | 
clamosus, 224. 
—— micropterus, 480. 
—— nisicolor, 85. 
—— poliocephalus, 410. 
—— solitarius, 315. 
sparverioides, 408, 
410, 480. 
striatus, 410. | 
Culicicapa ceylonensis, 
4305. | 
Culicipeta poliogenys, 73. 
tephrocephala, 79. 
Curruca affinis, 79. 
—— jerdoni, 79. 
Cursorius coromandeli- 
cus, 166. 
gallicus, 21. 
Cyanecula leucocyanea, 8. 
suecica, 8, 357. 
— wolfi, 9, 357. 
Cyanocorax ceruleus, 
128. 
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Oyanocorax chrysops, 
128, 129. 

Cyanoderma_ erythro- 
pterum, 76, 

Cyanolesbia nehrkorni, 
571. 

Cyanomyia guatemalen- 
sis, 327. 

Cyanopolius cyanus, 238, 

Cyanops incognita, 543. 

monticola, 440. 

—— mystacophanus, 


Cyanorhamphus eyanu- 
rus, 459. 

subflavescens, 459. 

Cyanotis azare, 200. 

Cyclopsittacus lunulatus, 
459. 

Cyclorhis ochrocephala, 
128. 

Cygnus sp., 490. 

— bewicki, 26. 

—— cygnus, 517. 

musicus, 26, 245. 

nigricollis, 206. 

olor, 26, 517. 

Cymborhynchus  aflinis, 


Ov- 

Cyornis hyperythrus, 80, 
magnirostris, 73. 
tickelli, 81. 
Cypselus acuticauda, 75. 
—— equatorialis, 322. 
—— aflinis, 222, 226. 
apus, 20. 

leuconyx, 83. 
melba, 20. 
pacificus, 477. 

—— parvus, 222. 
squamatus, 571. 
streubeli, 322. 
subfureatus, 
477. 


85, 


Dafila acuta, 492. 

bahamensis, 201 

-—— spinicauda, 146, 
207, 208. 

Dasyornis locustelloides, 
72. 

Daulias luscinia, 8. 

philomela, 8. 

Deconychura typica, 533. 

Delattria hemileuca, 566. 

sybille, 327. 

—— viridipallens, 327. 

Demelioteucus badius, 


178. 
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Demiegretta greyi, 257. 

jugularis, 257. 

Dendrobates olivinus, 
136, 152. 

Dendrocitta bayleyi, 73. 

cinerascens, 497. 

sinensis, 430. 


Dendrocoptes sancti- 
johannis, 84. 

Dendrocopus andama- 
nensis, 84. 


atratus, 84. 

-—— darjellensis, 84. 
—-— leuconotus, 504. 
leucopterus, 343. 
major, 504. 

—-— medius, 504. 
minor, 504. 
Dendrocygna fulva, 146. 
major, 270. 
-—— viduata, 146, 
262, 268, 270. 
Dendreeca chrysoparia, 
325. 
occidentalis, 825, 
rufigularis, 448. 

—— townsendi, 325. 
— virens, 12. 
Dendropicus punctatus, 

223. 
Dendrornis 
169. 
Diczeum zneun, 297. 
———cruentatum, 410, 
426, 
—— erythrorhynchum, 
166. 

-—— ignipectus, 425. 

Dicrocercus furcatus, 
574. 

hirundineus, 574, 

Dicrurus ater, 561. 

intermedius, 78. 

leucogenys, 73. 

Didymacis senegalensis, 
46. 

Dinornis excelsus, 566. 

firmus, 566. 

potens, 566. 

-— torosus, 566. 

— yalidus, 566. 
Diomedea albatrus, 501. 
— chlororhyncha, 273. 
exulans, 330, 

—— melanophrys, 273. 

—— regius, 330. 
Dioptrornis fischeri, 300, 

301. 
Diplopterus nevius, 159. 
Dolichonyx oryziyora,16. 


oR 


227, 


lacrymosa, 
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Drepanis pacifica, 178. 

Dromeus __ patricius, 
532. 

Dromas ardeola, 2738. 

Drymocataphus fusco- 
capillus, 75. 

tickelli, 76. 

Drymocharis cruralis, 
76. 

Drymeeca tenella, 155. 

Drymoica jerdom, 80. 

Dryocopus lineatus, 152. 

Dryodromas jacksoni, 
156. 

Dryonastes _perspicilla- 
tus, 413. 

sannio, 414. 

Dryoscopus gambensis, 
218. 

Dumeticola thoracica, 
78. 

Dysithamnus puncticeps, 
452. 

Dysporus serrator, 254, 


Edoliosoma tenuirostre, 
455. 

Elachura haplonota, 62, 
63. 


punctata, 62, 63. 
Elainea albiceps, 200. 
martinica, 448. 
Elanus ceruleus, 
410, 450, 538. 
leucurus, 204. 
melanopterus, 539. 
Elminia teresita, 304. 
Emberiza aureola, 
428. 
— buchanani, 73. 
ceesia, 15. 
calandra, 367. 
— cia, 1b. 
cinerea, 15. 
cioides, 93, 
428. 
241. 
ciopsis, 87, 
428. 
cirlus, 15. 
citrinella, 15, 367. 
elegans, 9+, 231, 
241. ; 
fuecata, 241, 427. 
— gigliolii, 241. 
hortulana, 15, 366. 
lapponica, 16. 
——- leucocephala, 463. 
—— luteola, 16. 


166, 


15, 


ZAI, 


castaneiceps, 


95, 


INDEX OF 


Emberiza melanocephala, 
16. 

—— miliaria, 15, 367. 

nivalis, 16. 

paszerina, 231, 241. 

pityornis, 15. 


pusilla, 15, 366, 
427. 
-— pyrrhulvides, 16. 
rustica, 16, 93, 
241, 
rutila, 241. 
rutilans, 411. 
scheeniclus, 16, 
366. 


427 


428. 


411. 

variabilis, 94. 

Embernagra_platensis, 
126, 197. 

Empidonax bimaculatus, 
200. 

Engyptila chaleauchenia, 
147. 

Enicurus frontalis, 81. 

EKophona melanura, 240, 
427. 

Eopsaltria sudestensis, 
348. 

Eos challengeri, 459. 

Ephialtes spilocephalus, 
73. 

Hpimachus macleayanus, 
348. 

——- meyeri, 541. 

Ereunetes taezanowskii, 
500. 

Eriocnemis 
O71. 

—— ventralis, 571. 

Krithacus akahige, 410. 

cerulecula, 415. 

—— calliope, 415. 

—— hyrcanus, 81. 

rubecula, 9, 

357. 

sibilans, 232, 577. 

Erythaca tytleri, 559. 

Erythacus cyaneus, 452. 

hyreanus, 81. 

Erythra pheenicura, 166, 
495. 

Erythropygia simplex, 
154. | 

Esacus magnirostris, 257, | 
299, 


dyselius, 


Re 


vl, 


spodocephala, 241, | 
sulphurata, ely MB | 


tristrami, 231, 241, | 


Estrelda czrulescens, 
221, 

cinerea, 221. 

-—— mariposa, 221. 

senegala, 221. 

Eudromias modesta, 210. 

Eudynamis honorata, 
166. 

maculata, 408, 480. 

Eulabes ptilogenys, 80. 

religiosa, 461. 

Eunetta faleata, 492. 

— formosa, 492. 

Eupherusa eximia, 327, 

Euphonia chlorotica, 
124. 

Euplocamus andersoni, 
86. 

—— melanotus, 86. 

—— nycthemerus, 494. 

Eupodotis maculipennis, 
545. 

melanogaster, 228. 

Euprinodes cinereus, 
155. 

Eurhinospiza henrici, 
456. 

Euryapteryx ponderosus, 
566, 

pygmeeus, 566. 

Eurycercus burnesii, 79. 

Eurylemus ochromelas, 
438. 

Eurynorhynchus pyg- 
meus, 499. 

Eurystomus afer, 
505. 

— azureus, 574. 

—— calonyx, 572, 574. 

— letior, 572. 

orientalis, 478, 505, 
574. 

~— solomonensis, 574. 

Euscarthmus margarita- 
ceiventris, 130. 

Euspiza stewarti, 72. 

Eustephanus — bartoni, 
349. 

Euxenura maguari, 145, 
205. 

Excalfactoria 
494. 


224, 


chinensis, 


Falco esalon, 2, 248, 
508. 

albigularis, 142, 

152. 

candicans, 1. 

——- cenchris, 2. 

— cuvieri, 539. 


Falco eleonore, 2, 539. 
—— gyrfalco, 2. 
— lanarius, 2. 

—— peregrinus, 2, 204, 
231, 485, 507. 
regulus, 485. 

sacer, 2. 
subbuteo, 2, 
485, 508, 540. 
—— tinnunculus, 2, 231, 

486, 540. 
vespertinus, 2. 
Florisuga sallei, 549. 
Fluvicola albiventris,129. 
Francolinus adspersus, 
36, 46. 
—— afer, 43, 44. 
— africanus, 35, 43,44. 
— ahantensis, 38, 51. 
—— albiscapus, 47. 


231, 


albogularis, 34, 45, 
altumi, 49, 552, 
—— ashantensis, 51. 
aby Sy) 
bicalearatus, 36, 46, 
228. 
—— brevipes, 39. 
— buekleyi, 33, 41. 
—— capensis, 37, 48, 53. 
—— castaneicollis, 35, 
44, 
—— charltoni, 398. 
— chinensis, 33, 39; 
494, 
—— clamata, 49. 
—— clamator, 49. 
—— clappertoni, 33, 36, 
4 


—— coqui, 33, 34, 41, 
42, 550. 

eranchi, 54. 

elgonensis, 35, 45, 
551. 

—— erckeli, 38, 51. 

erkelii, 51. 

finschi, 35, 43. 

fischeri, 37, 49. 

francolinus, 82, 33, 


38. 


gariepensis, 30, 45. 
gedgil, 36, 47, 551. 
granti, 34, 42, 43, 
551. 

griseimarginatus, 


re 


36, 


griseostriatus, 


—- gularis, 36, 46. 


— gutturalis, 35, 45, 
4, 


SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Francolinus hartlaubi,37, 


— henrici, 39. 

— hildebrandti, 37, 
49, 552. 

— humboldti, 53. 

icteropus, 51. 

icterorhynchus, 37, 


intermedius, 40. 
jacksoni, 388, 51, 
552. 
—— jugularis, 36, 45. 
—— kirki, 34, 43. 
—— lathami, 33, 40. 
—— leucoscepus, 55. 
levaillanti, 35, 45. 
madagascariensis, 


40 


modestus, 51. 
natalensis, 37, 49. 
— nudicollis, 53. 
ochrogaster, 42. 
oculeus, 38, 50. 
—— peli, 40. 
perlatus, 40. 
petiti, 51. 
—— phayrei, 40. 
—— pictus, 33, 40. 
—— pileatus, 42. 
pintadeanus, 39. 
pintadeus, 40. 
—— pondicerianus, 
40, 41 
——— ponticerianus, 41. 
—— psilolemus, 43. 
rovuma, 42, 
rubricollis, 54, 55. 
rueppelli, 33, 47, 
8 


o4, 


‘schlegeli, 33, 34, 


schoanus, 42, 43. 
schuetti, 38, 50. 
semnitorquatus, 41. 
—— senegalensis, 46. 

— sepheena, 34, 42. 
sharpii, 33, 37, 47, 


4 
41 


48. 
—— shelleyi, 36, 45. 
sinensis, 39. 
sphenurus, 589. 
spilogaster, 34, 42, 
— spilolemus, 34, 43. 
squamatus, 388, 50, 


51. 
streptophorus, 34, 
42, 550. 

stuhImanni, 41. 
subtorquatus, 41. 


| 
| 
| 
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Francolinus swainsoni, 

— thoracicus, 389, 

tristriatus, 39. 

— uluensis, 38, 35, 
44, 551. 

vulgaris, 39, 40. 

—— (Pternistes) leuco- 
pareeus, 53, 

(Scleroptera) hilde- 
brandti, 49. 

—— (—) schuetti, 


Franklinia buchanani, 


rufescens, 79. 

Fratercula arctica, 31. 

monocerata, 96. 

Fregata minor, 271. 

Fregetta melanogastra, 
273. 

Fringilla cannabina, 17, 
556. 

carduelis, 16, 

556. 

chloris, 17, 251. 

citrinella, 17, 556. 

celebs, 16, 369, 

555. 

domestica, 555. 

exilipes, 17. 

—— flammea, 556. 

flavirostris, 17, 
556. 

—— hornemanni, 17. 

—— lapponica, 556. 

linaria, 17, 556. 

montana, 555. 

—— montifringilla, 16, 
93, 241, 369, 411, 
DOD: 

—— nivalis, 16, 555. 

—— petronia, 555. 

—— pusilla, 17. 

rufescens, 17. 

—— serinus, 17. 

—— sinica, 93, 241. 


spinus, 17, 241, 
556. 
Fulica armillata, 208, 
209. 


atra, 26, 228, 518, 
495. 

cristata, 114. 
leucoptera, 


208, 


Fuligula clangula, 28, 

245, 400, 518. 
cristata, 28, 231, 
245, 492. 


2R2 
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Fuligula ferina, 28, 493, 
518. 

-—— fuligula, 518. 

fusca, 27. 

glacialis, 28. 

-—— marila, 28, 245, 492, 
518. 

nigra, 27. 

nyroca, 28, 271, 

HL: 

perspicillata, 27. 

rufina, 519. 

Fulix mariloides, 411. 

Fulmarus glacialis, 30. 

Furnarius rufus, 151, 
201. 


Galerida corensis, 577. 

cristata, 221. 

Galerita cristata, 
366. 


240, 


coreensis, 240. 
Gallicrex cinereus, 166, 
495. 
Gallinago squatorialis, 
545. 
bernieri, 115. 
— gallinago, 514. 
gallinula, 514. 
major, 514, 545. 
megala, 498. 
nigripennis, 540. 
nobilis, 1738. 
paraguaie, 
211. 
scolopacina, 498. 
— stenura, 498. 
stricklandi, 173. 
Gallinula angulata, 546. 
chloropus, 26, 495, 
518. 


150, 


pyrrhorhoa, 

114. 

coccineipes, 411, 

495. 

minor, 546. 

Gallirex chlorochlamys, 
313. 

Galloperdix oculea, 50. 

sphenura, 389. 

Gampsorhynchus  rufu- 
lus, 75. 

Garrulax cinereifrons, 
12. 


imbricatus, 75, 
—— jerdoni, 72. 

—— melanostigma, 74. 
merulinus, 75. 
—- picticollis, 410. 
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Garrulax schistochlamy s, 
432. 

strepitans, 74. 

Garrulus glandarius, 5, 
370. 

hyreanus, 73. 

—-- japonicus, 87, 92. 

leucotis, 343. 

sinensis, 430. 

Gecinulus viridis, 84. 


Gecinus canus, 242, 504. | 


guerini, 478. 
striolatus, 84. 
—-— viridis, 20, 504. 
Geocichla albigularis, 81. 
—— cyanonota, 451. 
dauma, 6. 
—— everetti, 323, 431. 
innotata, 72. 
leucolema, 460. 
varia, 6, 413. 
Geoffroyus floresianus, 
459. 
— heteroclitus, 296. 
orientalis, 337. 
—— sumnbavensis, 459. 
Geositta cunicularia, 195, 
201. 
Geothlypis velata, 125. 
Geotrygon albifacies, 
328. 

Geranoaétus melanoleu- 
cus, 145. 
Geranospizias 
cens, 143. 
Gerygone flaveola, 99, 

100. 
insperata, 348. 
modiglianii, 460. 
pectoralis, 99. 
Glareola lactea, 166. 
ocularis, 115. 
orientalis, 463, 

495. 
Glaucidium brodiei, 482. 
castanonotum, 85. 
ferox, 141, 152. 
malabaricum, 8). 
noctua, 506. 
passerinum, 506, 
siju, 182. 
whitelyi, 482. 
Gracula enganensis, 460. 
— ptilogenys, 80. 
religiosa, 461. 
Graculus africanus, 540. 
lucidus, 540. 
pygmeeus, 540. 
Gracupica nigricollis, 

429, 


exrules- 


Grallaria dives, 452. 

lizanoi, 333. 

—— perspicillata, 452. 

princeps, 452. 

Graminicola bengalensis, 
79. 

Graucalus axillaris, 294. 

caledonicus, 294. 

—- dobsoni, 80. 

—— elegans, 294. 

enganeusis, 460. 

nigrifrons, 294. 

purus, 299. 

pusillus, 294, 

rex-pineti, 423. 

stephani, 337. 

(Artamides) welch- 
mani, 294. 

Grus cinerea, 21, 495. 

grus, 513. 

jJaponensis, 247. 

——- leucogeranus, 181, 
495. 

virgo, 21. 

Guira pirivigua, 139, 
202. 

Guiraca cyanea, 125, 

Gygis candida, 273. 

Gymnobucco cinereiceps, 
310, 

Gymnocichla chiroleuca, 
309. 

Gymnolzemus 
574. 

Gymnopithys ruficeps, 
452. 

Gymnoschizorhis leo- 
poldi, 514. 

Gypaétus barbatus, 56. 

Gypohierax angolensis, 
226. 

Gyps fulvus, 511. 

Gypsophila cerispifrons, 
76. 


marehii, 


Hematopus fuliginosus, 
257. 

longirostris, 

344. 

osculans, 246, 497. 

ostralegus, 24, 517. 

—— unicolor, 344. 

Hematornis spilogaster, 
73. 

Hemophila rufescens, 
326, 

Haleyon admiralitatis, 
573. 

armstrongi, 574. 

chelicuti, 224. 


257, 


Halcyon chloris, 574. 
—S= armstrongi, 
575. 


vidali, 573. 
concreta, 439. 
forbesi, 574. 

humii, 573, 574. 
davisoni, 575. 
——- meyeri, 573. 
malimbicus, 574. 


occipitalis, 85. 
pileata, 465, 479. 
saurophaga, 296. 
semicxrulea, 224, 


senegalensis, 224. 

smyrnensis, 479. 

solomonensis, 574. 

suyensis, 573. 

tannensis, 573. 

torquatus, 574. 

forbesi, 573. 

tutuile, 573. 

—— vagans, 252. 

Haliaétus albicilla, 3, 
226, 231, 408, 484, 
509. 

branickii, 349. 

leucogaster, 408, 

484. 

pelagicus, 349, 

vocifer, 538. | 

Haliastur girrerena, 298. | 

indus, 486. 

Hapaloderma  narina, 
321. 

vittatum, 321, 574. 

Harpactes dulitensis,440, | 
573, 574. 

oreskios, 440. 

——- vidua, 440, 573. 

whiteheadi, 489. 

Harpiprion cxrulescens, 
145. 

Harporhynchus rufus, 8. 


Harpyhaliaétus corona- 
tus, 142. 

Heliangelus  henrici, 
349. 


laticlavius, 571. 

—— violicollis, 571. 

Heliobuceo bonapartii, 
555. 

cinereiceps, 505. 

Heliotrypha — barrali, 
o71. 

speciosa, 571. 

Hemichelidon ferrugi- 
nea, 408, 425. 

sibiriea, 408, 425. 
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Hemignathus hanapepe. 
575. 

— obscurus, 575. 

olivaceus, 575. 

procerus, 575. 

Hemipus intermedius, 
460. 

picatus, 454. 

Heinistephania veraguen- 
sis, 566. 

Hemixus castanonotus, 
491. 

connectens, 455. 

-— tickelli, 77. 


Heniconetta — stelleri, 
519. 

Henicurus — schistaceus, 
414, 


sinensis, 414. 

Herodias alba, 488, 572. 

eulophotes, 409, 

488, 577. 

garzetta, 409, 488, 

489, 572. 

intermedia, 
572. 

Herpetotheres cachin- 
nans, 142, 152. 

Hesperiphona  affinis, 
82. 

Heteroglaux  blewitti, 
343. 

Heteromorpha gularis, 
410. 

Heteronetta melano- 
cephala, 206. 

Heteroscops lucix, 441. 

Heterospizias meridiona- 
lis, 148. 

Hierax melanoleucus, 86. 

Hierocoecyx nisicolor, 85. 

Hierofalco altaicus, 336. 

gyrfalco, 343. 

labradorus, 336. 

—— milvipes, 542. 

sacer, 342. 

saker, 345. 

Hilarocichla rufiventris, 
77. 

Himantopus brasiliensis, 
150, 211. 

candidus, 115, 166, 

229, 497, 

leucocephalus, 252, 

258. 


488, 


picatus, 252. 
melanopterus, 24, 


one 
—- noye-zealandia, 
252, 258. 
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Himatione 
575. 
parva, 575. 
sanguinea, 178. 
—— stejnegeri, 575. 
Hirundo — arcticincta, 
305. 
cahirica, 19. 
erythrogastra, 125, 
152. 
filifera, 166, 219, 
305. 
— fluvicola, 73, 166. 
cutturalis, 408, 425, 
hyperythra, 83. 
—— japonica, 425. 
lucida, 218. 
—— monteiro, 305. 
nipalensis, 408, 
425, 
rufula, 19. 
rustica, 19, 57, 218, 
372, 470. 


montana, 


— gutturalis, 
242, 
senegalensis, 218, 
305 


—— smithii, 305. 

substriolata, 425. 

—- tytleri, 82. 

Hoplopterus spinosus, 
229. 

Horeites robustipes, 417. 

Houbara macqueeni, 
166. 

Hydrochelidon hybrida, 
272, 502. 


leucoptera, 502, 
520. 
nigra, 180, 280, 


520. 
Hydrocichla frontalis, 
81. 
Hydrophasianus chirur- 
gus, 166, 495. 
Hydropsalis climacocer- 
cus, 287. 
furcifera, 134, 152, 
287. 
schomburgki, 287. 
terquata, 135, 287. 
Hyliota australis, 374. 
barbozex, 374. 
flavigaster, 373. 
nehrkorni, 373, 
3T4. 
violacea, 375. 
Hylocharis guianensis, 
349, 


sapphirina, 155, 


594. 


Hyloperdix torqueola, 
392. 

Hyphantornis brachy- 
ptera, 219. 

cucullata, 219. 

luteola, 220. 

melanocephala, 
220. 

-—— personata, 220. 

Hypocharmosyna wilhel- 
mine, 459. 

Hypochera chalybeata, 
221. 

Hypocolius ampelinus, 
473. 

Hypolais caligata, 11, 59, 
60. 


——— lata td 
hypolais, 359. 
icterina, 11. 
olivetorum, 11. 
—— polyglotta, 11. 
rama, 59, 60. 
Hypotenidia striata, 166, 
411. 
Hypothymis azurea, 166. 
Hypotriorchis cuvieri, 
539: 
rufigularis, 142. 
Hypsipetes amaurotis, 
90. 
— concolor, 77. 
leucocephalus, 421. 
maclellandi, 420. 
——- malaccensis, 77. 
——— tickelli, 77. 


Tanthina hyperythra, 73. 
Tanthocichla berthemyi, 
410, 
Ibis bernieri, 117. 
hagedash, 542. 
-—— melanocephala, 490. 
——- nippon, 244. 
Icterus pyrrhopterus, 
2 


Indicator exilis, 309. 
indicator, 308. 
—— major, 308. 
sparrmani, 308. 
variegatus, 309. 
—  xanthonotus, 85, 
342. 
Tolema luminosa, 571. 
Tole holti, 420. 
— malaccensis, 77. 
—-— nicobariensis, 77. 
— olivacea, 77. 
—— virescens, 77. 
Trena crinigera, 433. 
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Trrisor bollii, 571. 

cabanisi, 319. 

erythrorhynchus, 

223. 

jacksoni, 319, 571. 

—— senegalensis, 225. 

Ispidina picta, 316. 

Txocinela virescens, 77. 

Ixulus striatus, 77. 

Ixus luteolus, 166. 

—— xanthorrhous, 410. 

Tyngipicus canicapillus, 
84. 

—— doerriesi, 242. 

—— gymnophthalmus, 
84 


kisuki seebohmi, 


95. 


scintilliceps, 95, 
478. 

— seebohmi, 95. 

Tynx pectoralis, 508. 

torquilla, 20, 477, 

505. 


Kelaartia penicillata, 78. 

Kenopia striata, 76. 

Kittacinela albiventris, 
81. 


Lafresnaya cinereo-rufa, 
549. 

Lagonosticta 
221. 

Lagopus lagopus, 511. 

-—— welchi, 453. 

Lampornis obscura, 549. 

Lamprocolius aurata, 
221. 

— chaleurus, 222. 

— chloropterus, 222. 

—— splendidus, 222. 

sycobius, 450. 

Lampropsar cabanisi, 
344. 

guianensis, 344. 

tanagrinus, 344. 

Lamprotornis zenea, 221. 

Laniarius sulphureo- 
pectus, 218. 

Lanius algeriensis, 290, | 
291, 292. 

assimilis, 289, 290. 

auriculatus, 217. 

barbarus, 218. 

— borealis, 377, 379, 
380. 


senegala, 


europaeus, 


374. 


sibiricus, 379. 


Lanius bucephalus, 92, 
238, 410. 

collurio, 6, 387]. 

—- cristatus, 410. 

——- dealbatus, 289, 290. 

— elegans, 289, 290, 
293, 376. 

—-excubitor, 5, 292, 
371, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
378, 379, 380. 

fallax, 289, 290, 291, 
293. 

—- fuscatus, 423. 

grimmi, 292. 

hemileucurus, 289, 

290. 

homeyeri, 376. 

isabellinus, 6. 

lahtora, 288, 

290, 291, 292. 

leucopterus, 376, 
377, 379. 

-—— lucionensis, 92, 239, 
423. 

-—— ludovicianus, 292. 

—— mackinnoni, 555. 

magnirostris, 251, 

238. 

major, 5, 371, 374, 

375, 376, 377, 378, 379. 

meridionalis, 5, 290, 

298. 

minor, 5, 371. 

—— mollis, 292, 379. 

—— przewalskii, 377. 

— rufus, 5. 

—— rutilans, 217. 

—— schach, 425. 

— seebohmi, 379. 

— senator, 371. 

— sphenocercus, 259, 
379, S77. 

superciliosus, 87, 


289 


by 


92. 


tigrinus, 410. 
—— uncinatus, 291. 
—— (Fiscus) newtoni, 
329. 
Larus affinis, 29. 
argentatus, 29, 521. 
-—— bonapartii, 29. 
— cachinnans, 96, 501. 
canus, 29, 231, 246, 
501, 520. 
cirrhocephalus, 213. 
crassirostris, 96, 
246, 501. 
dominiecanus, 213, 
258. 
eburneus, 29. 


Larus franklini, 335. 

fuscus, 29, 521. 

—— glaucus, 28, 521. 

ichthyaétus, 29. 

leucopterus, 29, 
521. 

-—— maculipennis, 208, 
213: 

marinus, 29, 521. 

-—— minutus, 29, 520. 

nove-hollandiz, 
257, 330. 

——- pheocephalus, 230, 
273. 

-— ridibundus, 29, 250, 
502, 520. 

rossi, 29. 

sabinii, 29. 

saundersi, 409, 502. 

scoresbil, ]74. 

—- tridactylus, 29. 

Laticella burnesi, 79. 

Leiothrix luteus, 418. 

Leistes  superciliaris, 
198. 

Leptasthenura egitha- 
loides, 201. 

Leptopecile henrici, 448, 
456. 

—— sophie, 343. 

Leptoptilus crumenife- 
rus, 227. 

Lesbia boliviana, 349. 

Leuconerpes candidus, 
135. 

Lichenops perspicillatus, 
129, 199: 

Limnocorax flavirostris, 
546. 

niger, 546. 

Limonidromus indicus, 


237, 411, 420. 


Limosa egocephala, 514. 


hhemastica, 212. 
—— lapponica, 115, 514. 
—— melanura, 22. 
brevipes, 246. 
— melanuroides, 500. 
-—— rufa, 22. 
—— uropygialis, 500. 
Lioparus chrysotis, 76. 
Lioptila annectens, 72. 
—— melanoleuca, 77. 
Lobiophasis bulweri, 
442, 
Lobipes hyperboreus, 
497. 


Lobivanellus cinereus, 
87, 246. 
—— senegalensis, 544. 
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Locustella certhiola, 11, 
416. 
fluviatilis, 11, 359. 
— lanceolata, 411. 
—— luscinivides, 360. 
—— macropus, 411. 
—— nevia, 11, 859, 360. 
ochotensis, 417. 
Lophoaétus oecipitalis, 
537. 
Lophoceros damarensis, 
574. 
—— epirhinus, 318. 
—— erythrorhynchus, 
318. 
jacksoni, 318, 574. 
— leucomelas, 450. 
melanoleucus, 318. 
nasutus, 318. 
Lophophanes beavani, 74. 
dichrous, 74. 
—— rubidiventris, 74. 
rufinuchalis, 74. 
Lophophorus impeyanus, 
284. 
Vhuysi, 457. 
Lophorina superba, 348. 
Lophotibis cristata, 117. 
Lophotriccus squami- 
cristatus minor, 338. 
—— zeledoni, 333. 
Loriculus amabilis, 459. 
—— quadricolor, 180, 
459. 
Lorius salvadorii, 337. 
Loxia bifasciata, 18. 
curvirostra, 18, 367, 
567. 


pityopsittacus, 

367. 

pityopsittacus, 18. 

pyrrhula, 367. 

Lusciniola fuscata, 407, 
416. 

Lycocorax pyrrhopterus, 
O41. 
Lyncornis 
571. 


mindanensis, 


Macherorhynchus alci- 
nus, 176. 

Machetornis rixosa, 130, 
199, 

Machlolophus rex, 410. 

spilonotus, 74. 

Macrodipteryx longi- 
pennis, 225. 

Macronyx capensis, 450. 

Macropsalis forcipata, 


Qn 


287. 
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Macropsalis lyra, 287. 

—  segmentata, 287. 

Macropygia arossiana, 
297. 

cinnamomea, 460. 

—— rufipennis, 86. 

rufo-castanea, 297. 

Malacocercus albogularis 
72. 

—— earlii, 75. 

rufescens, 79. 

Malacocincela abbotti, 
76. 

Malacopterum affine, 76. 

albigulare, 101. 

—— albogularis, 76. 

— melanocephalum, 
101. 

Malurus moretoni, 348. 

Manucodia comriei, 176. 

Mareca penelope, 492. 

sibilatrix, 208. 

Margarornis brunnescens, 
169, 354. 

rubiginosus, 169. 

Megalema chrysopsis, 
440. 

— marshallorum, 342. 

mystacophanus,440, 
441. 

—— yersicolor, 481. 

virens, 481. 

Megapodius sp., 333. 

brunneiventris, 307. 

nicobariensis, 86, 

Megascops flammeolus 
idahoensis, 537. 

Melznornis edolioides, 
PAE 

Melanobuecco equatoria- 
lis, 309. ; 

irroratus, 309. 

leucocephalus, 309. 

Melierax sp., 536. 

gabar, 539. 

—— niger, 5365. 

—— polyzonus, 226, 536. 

Melipotes maculata, 348. ~ 

Melittophagus albifrons, 
20. 

cyanostictus, 319, 

574. 

lafresnayi, 321. 

— meridionalis, 574. 

oreobates, 320, 321. 

pusillus, 574. 

yariegatus, 321. 

Melophus melanicterus, 
428. 

Mergellus albellus, 493. 
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Mergulus alle, 31, 522. 

Mergus albellus, 28, 245, 
519. 

—— merganser, 28, 245, 
493, 519. 

—-—serrator, 28, 493, | 
519. 

Merops apiaster, 20, 319, — 
505. | 

persicus, 223. 

philippinus, 478. 

pusillus, 228. | 

Merula cardis, 412. 

— chrysolaus, 88, 
412. | 

—— elgonensis, 160. 

— fuscata, 88, 407, 
413. 

—— hortulorum, 
412. 

kinnisii, 81. 

— mandarina, 412. 

naumanni, 88, 232, 

407, 412. 

obseura, 232, 412. 

—— pallida, 88, 407, 
412. 

Mesites unicolor, 115. 

variegata, 115. 

Mesobuceo duvauceli, 
441, 

—— eximius, 
441. 

Mesopicus goertan, 225, 
308. 

namaquus, 3808. 

Metopiana peposaca, 206, 
208, 210. | 

Microcarbo africanus, 
540. 

Microchera parvirostris, 

- 327. 

Microcichla 
415. 

Microdyptes serresianus, 
173. 

Microhierax chinensis, 
486. 

— melanoleucus, 86, 
486. 

sinensis, 486, 

Micronisus gabar, 535. 

niger, 536. 

Micropternus fokiensis, 
478. 

phaioceps, 84. 

Micropterus cinereus, 
173, 174. 

patachonicus, 173, 


174. 


| 


407, 


524, 


scouleri, 
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Micropus equatorialis, 
322. 
— apus, 504. 
— cinereiventris, 78. 
streubeli, 322. 
Migly ptes jugularis, 84. 
tukki, 439. 
Milvago chimango, 204. 
Milvulus tyrannus, 150, 
201. 
Milvus ater, 3. 
melanotis, 9). 
forskali, 558. 
ictinus, 226. 
korschun, 538. 
— melanotis, 244, 486. 
migrans, 226, 509, 
538. 
milvus, 508, 509. 
regalis, 3. 
Mimus arenaceus, 175. 
carolinensis, 8. 
—— modulator, 194. 
saturninus, 175. 
Mino kreffti, 298. 
Mirafra cantillans, 85. 
pheenicuroides, 73. 
Miro australis, 250, 251. 
traversi, 350. 
Mitrophanes pheeocercus, 
326, 
Molothrus atronitens, 
344. 
-—— badius, 
198. 
—— bonariensis, 127, 
198, 200, 201, 344. 
— ecassini, 544. 
—— discolor, 34. 
— rufo-axillaris, 127, 
198, 560. 
venezuelensis, 544. 
Molpastes nigripileus, 


127, 178, 


Momotus quatorialis, 
574. 
argento-cinctus,)73. 
—— bartletti, 573, 574. 
microstephanus, 
574. 
parensis, 575. 
subrufescens, 574. 
venezuelix, 573. 
Monarcha melanonotus 
aurantiacus, 337. 
Monticola cyanus, 8, 413. 
solitarius, 89. 
rufocinerea, 161. 
saxatilis, 8, 161. 
solitaria, 415, 


| 


Montifringilla bonvaloti, 
448. 

ruficollis, 82. 

Motacilla alba, 13, 216, 
365. 

—- boarula, 
239. 

borealis, 365. 

campestris, 216. 

capensis, 450, 

-— citreola, 13, 365. 

—— flava, 13, 216, 365, 
408, 419. : 

——- leucopsis, 240, 408, 
419. 

—— lugens, 92, 239, 408, 
419. 

—— lugubris, 57. 

melanocephala, 13. 

melanope, 217, 419. 

ocularis, 419. 

rayl, 13. 

sulphurea, 365. 

taivana, 419. 

viridis, 13. 

yarrelli, 13. 

Mulleripicus feddeni, 84. 

hodgei, 84. 

Munia acuticauda, 427. 

cantans, 221. 

grandis, 176. 

—— kelaarti, 82. 

topela, 221, 426. 

Muscicapa albicilla, 410, 
494, 559. 

—— albicollis, 6. 

-—— atricapilla, 6, 218, 
372. 

griseisticta, 408, 
411, 428, 424. 

—— prisola, 6, 372. 

hyperythra, 80. 

—— johnstoni, 300, 301. 

latirostris, 90, 254. 

— leucura, 559. 

—— parva, 6, 372, 559, 

sibirica, 90, 234. 

Muscicapula sapphira, 

73. 

Muscitrea grisola, 81. 

Musophaga ross, 313, 

violacea, 224. 

Mycteria americana, 145. 

Myiagra azurea, 410. 

-—— ferrocyanea, 295. 

Myiarchus ferox, 150. 

tyrannulus, 130. 

Myiophoneus borneensis, 
432. 

ceruleus, 415, 


13, 92; 


Myiothera 
164. 

Myopsittacus — luchsi, 
459. 


ardesiaca, 


Myrmeciza immaculata, 
452. 

—— intermedia, 334. 

— lemosticta, 452. 

——— nigricauda, 452. 

—— stictoptera, 354. 

Myrmecocichla sethiops, 
165. 

—— cryptoleuca, 163. 

— formicivora, 164, 

Myzomela lafargii, 290. 

pulchella, 550. 

— pulcherrima, 299. 

—— sharpei, 298. 


Nasiterna aolwe, 297. 
finschi, 296, 297. 
— mortonis, 297. 
nanina, 296, 297. 
pusio, 296. 
Nectarinia flammaxilla- 
ris, 83. 
osere, 469. 
—— platura, 219. 
-— pulchella, 219. 
Neolesbia nehrkorni, 571. 
Neopsittacus rubripileum, 
459. 
Neornis flavolivaceus, 79. 
Nestor norfolcensis, 557. 
productus, 557. 
Nettapus auritus, 270. 
coromandelianus, 
491. 
Nilaus afer, 217. 
Niltava cyanomelena, 89. 
—— decipiens, 460. 
— grandis, 81. 
sundara, 410. 
Ninox japonicus, 243. 
scutulata, 250, 482. 
Nisaétus alboniger, 85. 
—— fasciatus, 484. 
Nisus badius, 536. 
—— gabar, 530. 
Noctua noctua, 4. 
Nomonyx dominicus, 209. 
Notauges chrysogaster, 
222. 
Nothura maculosa, 214. 
Nucifraga brachyrhyn- 
cha, 369. 
caryocatactes, 9, 
393, 369, 370. 
macrorhyncha, 


370, 
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Numenius arquata, 22, 
514. 


madagascari- 
ensis, 11). 
—— cyanopus, d01. 
— lineatus, 501. 
— minutus, 501. 
pheopus, 22, 115, 
229, 514. 
tahitiensis, 575. 
— tenuirostris, 22. 
variegatus, 5OL. 
Numida coronata, 553. 
ptilonorhyncha, 


KR 


WO. 


—— ptilorhyncha, 553. 
rendalli, 228. 
vulturina, 554. 
Nyctala tengmalini, 506. 
Nyctea scandiaca, 506. 
Nycticorax griseus, 117, 
489. 
—— nycticorax, 512. 
obseurus, 208, 
Nyctidromus albicollis, 
581. 


Oceanites oceanicus, 180, 
182, 273, 564. 

Oceanodroma_leucor- 
rhoa, 30. 

Ocydromus earlii, 330. 


| 567. 

Cidemia fusca, 411, 519. 

nigra, 519. 

(Edicnemus crepitans, 
23. 


cedicnemus, 516. 
Cina capensis, 228. 
(Estrelata affinis, 330. 
—— mollis, 330, 564. 
Opisthocomus cristatus, 


565. 
Oreicola ferrea, 415. 
Oreocincla mollissima, 
| 81. 


nilgiriensis, 81. 
-—— spiloptera, 81. 
Oreomyza bairdi, 178. 
| Oreoperdix crudigularis, 
393. 
Oreophilus 
210. 
Oreopyra calolzema, 566, 
Oriolus auratus, 217. 
—— diffusus, 258, 422. 
—— galbula, 6, 369. 
—— macrurus, 80. 
tenuirostris, 80. 


ruficollis, 


Odontopteryx toliapicus, 
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Ortalis canicollis, 148. 

Ortholophus albocrista- 
tus, 574. 

Orthorhinus hypoleucus, 
75. 


tickelli, 75. 
Orthotomus cineraceus, 
18: 


sutorius, 166. 

Ortygometra bailloni, 
515. 

nigra, 546. 

parva, 513. 

—— porzana, 513. 

Ortygornis gularis, 46. 

pondiceriana, 41. 

—- ponticeriana, 41. 

Ortyxelus meiffrenii, 543. 

Osmotreron chloroptera, 
86. 

Ossifraga gigantea, 273, 

Otidiphaps  cervicalis, 
176. 

Otis canicollis, 543. 

dybowskii, 247, 336, 

577. 

maculipennis, 543, 

—— melanogaster, 543. 

tarda, 247, 514, 

574. 

tetrax, 21, 513. 

Otocorys alpestris, 366. 

berlepschi, 523. 

—— bilopha, 528. 


Pachycephala astrolabi, 
295. 

Pachyprora molitor, 302. 

orientalis, 301. 

Pachyrhamphus — albi- 
nucha, 340. 

ornatus, 333. 

polychropterus, 

131. 

similis, 334, 

viridis, 131, 152. 

Padda oryzivora, 411, 
426. 

Pzeocephalus massaicus, 
312. 

meyeri, 312. 

—— rufiventris, 311. 

senegalus, 225, 

Palzxornis calthropx, 85. 

caniceps, 85, 

— docilis, 225, 

erythrogenys, 85. 

— finschi, 459. 

—— modesta, 460. 

schisticeps, 342, 
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Palapteryx plenus, 566. 


Palumbus arquatrix, 548. | 


Pandion haliaétus, 3, 
95, 244, 483, 508. 

Panurus biarmicus, 19. 

Panychlora micans, 571. 

Panyptila melanoleuca, 
571. 

Paradisea apoda, 341. 

—— decora, 176. 

Paradoxornis guttaticol- 
lis, 414. 

ruficeps, 74. 

Paramythia montium, 
348. 

Parisoma lugens, 302. 

Paroaria capitata, 125, 
126. 

cucullata, 125, 126, 
197, 

Parotia lawesi, 341. 

Parra africana, 114, 228. 

albinucha, 114. 

capensis, 545, 

indiea, 166. 

jacana, 150. 

Parulapitiayumi, 123, 
126, 195. 

Parus aplonotus, 72. 

ater, 18, 256, 363. 


atriceps, 236. 
minor, 91, 


236. 

borealis, 19, 235, 
363. 
brevirostris, 235. 
ceruleus, 19, 363, 
364. 
cinereus, 407, 418. 
commixtus, 407, 
418. 
eristatus, 19, 368. 
cyanus, 364. 
fruticeti, 363. 
dresseri, 363. 
—-— japonicus, 235. 
kamtschatkensis, 


19. 


leucopterus, 216. 
major, 18, 57, 363. 
— minor, 407, 418. 
palustris, 19, 2365, 
3638. 


crassirostris, 
239; 

pekinensis, 256. 
persicus, 74. 

—— pheonotus, 74. 
—— rubidiventris, 74. 


pekinensis, 91. 
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Parus rufonuchalis, 74. 
— spilonotus, 74. 
varius, 91, 231. 
venustulus, 418. 
—— (Cyanistes) persicus, 
74. 
Passer domesticus, 18, 
198, 369. 
flaveolus, 82. 
gularis, 219. 
montanus, 18, 93, 
241, 369, 427. 
pyrrhonotus, 82. 
rutilans, 427. 
- swainsoni, 219. 
Passerina discolor, 344. 
Pastor roseus, 6, 369. 
Pediloriynchus  stuhl- 
manni, d05. 
Pedionomus torquatus, 
451. 
Pelagodroma marina, 
564. 
Pelecanus conspicillatus, 
257. 
graculus, 520. 
mitratus, 409. 
— onocrotalus, 519. 
philippensis, 486. 
-—— rufescens, 272. 
Peliperdix lathami, 40, 
228. 
Pellorneum 
lum, 75. 
tickelli, 76. 
Peloperdix charltoni, 
399. 
chloropus, 398. 
javanica, 396. 
rubrirostris, 396. 
Penelope obscura, 147. 
Penelopina nigra, 328. 
Pentholza albifrons, 216. 
Perdicideus lathami, 4. 
Perdix adansoni, 47. 
afra, 45, 44. 
atrogularis, 395. 
—— bicalcarata, 46. 
— capensis, 48. 
— charltoni, 398. 


fuscicapil- 


—— cinerea, 21. 

— clamator, 49. 

— clappertoni, 47, 48. 
—— coqui, 41. 

—— cranchi, 54. 

—— crudigularis, 395. 
—— erckelii, 5}. 

— francolinus, 38. 
gingica, 395. 
gularis, 46. 


Perdix gutturalis, 43, 
—— hepburnii, 39, 
—— =—, var. pallida; 


39, 


javanica, 396. 
lechoho, 49. 
levaillantii, 45. 
levaillantoides, 45. 
megapodia, 392. 
—— monogrammiea, 46. 
—- nudicollis, 49, 53. 
— oculea, 50. 
olivacea, 392- 
— orientalis, 41, 397, 
398. 
—— ‘perdix, 512: 
perlata, 40. 
personata, 397, 398. 
—— phayrei, 40. 
— picta, 40. 
pondiceriana, 41. 
ponticeriana, 41, 
punctulata, 54. 
rubricollis, 54, 55. 
rufogularis, 393. 
sepheena, 42. 
sinensis, 39. 
sonorivox, 389. 
sphenurus, 389. 
swainsoni, 54. 
thoracica, 389. 
torquata, 392. 
torqueola, 392. 
vaillantii, 45, 
—— vethi, 396. 
—— (Arboricola) sp., 
390. 

(Francolinus) cla- 
mosus, 49. 

( ) maculatus, 
40. 


Pericrocotus cantonensis, 
408, 422. 

—— cinereigula, 435. 

cinereus, 92, 239, 

408, 422. 

griseigularis, 410. 

— igneus, 80. 

modigliani, 460. 

montanus, 434, 435, 

460. 

solaris, 80. 

speciosus, 409. 

wrayi, 435. 

Perisoreus infaustus, 5. 

Pernis apivorus, 3, 508. 

Peucedramus olivaceus, 
325. 

Phacellodomus striaticol- 
lis, 132. 


PLP 


Phexolema cervinigularis, 
Dale | 
Pheeornis lanaiensis, 178. 
myiadestina, 178. 
Phaethon candidus, 271, | 
463. 
rubricauda, 271, 
463. - 
Phaethbornis columbia- 
nus, 349. 
gounellei, 349. 
guianensis, 349. 
whitelyi, 349. 
Phalaecrocorax sp., 204. 
africanus, 226, 272, 
540. 


brasilianus, 144, 
204. 

— carbo, 28, 400, 487, 
520. 

earunculatus, 174. 

eraculus, 28. 

—— lucidus, 540. 

—- noye-hollandia, 
253. 

varius, 258, 

Phalaropus fulicarius, 25, 
180. 

—— hyperboreus, 25. 

-—— lobatus, 516. 

Pharomacrus xanthogas- 
ter, 174. 

Phasianus ellioti, 410. 

persicus, 345. 

—— principalis, 345, 

—— sladeni, 86. 

torquatus, 88, 99, 


248, 493. 
Philomachus pugnax, 
514. | 
Philydor fuscipennis, | 
169. 


rufobrunneus, 169. 

Phimosus infuscatus, 145, 
205. 

Phleocryptes melanops, 
201. 

Pheenicoperdix chloro- 
pus, 398. 

Pheenicopterus 
574. 

erythreus, 117. 

--— ignipalliatus, 206. 

Phonygama thomsoni, 
176. 

Phyllergates sumatranus, 
460. 

Phylloseopus 


copel, 


bonellii, 


10. 
borealis, 10, 415. 
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Phylloscopus coronatus, 
10, 234, 415. 

fuseatus, 10, 79. 

lugubris, 79. 

magnirostris, 73. 

neglectus, 60. 

-—— nitidus, 10, 79. 

—— occipitalis, 79. 

—— proregulus, 10, 
416. 

rufus, 10, 359. 

sibilator, 359. 

sibilatrix, 10. 

sindianus, 60. 

superciliosus, 10, 

234, 416. 

tenellipes, 415. 

—— tristis; 110560) 79: 

trochilus, 10, 153, 

309. 

tytleri, 343. 

viridans, 79. 

viridanus, LO. 

-—— xanthodryas, 411. 

Phytotoma rutila, 131. 

Piaya cayana, 140. 

Pica caudata, 5, 231, 

30. 

pica, 370. 

Picolaptes angustirostris, 
132, 1383. 

—— compressus, 
399. 

gracilis, 834, 339. 

Picumnus azaree, 138. 

pilcomayensis, 133, 
152. 

—— undulatus, 185. 

Picus andamanensis, 84. 

atratus, 84. 

cabanisi, 478. 

—— cactorum, 136. 

canicapillus, 84. 

darjellensis, 84. 

gymnophthalmos, 


304, 


Of. 
——- kalinowskii, 
249, 399. 
leuconotus, 20. 
major, 20, 242. 


242 


-—— martius, 504, 


mixtus. 136. 

— richardsi, 
248, 249, 399. 

——— sancti-johannis, 84. 

striolatus, 84. 

(Meiglyptes) jugu- 
laris, 84. 

—— (Micropternus) 


phaioceps, 84. 


88, 94, 
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Pinarochroa hypospodia, 
162. 

Pinicola enucleator, 18, 
367. 

Pionias rufiventris, 311. 

Pionopsittacus pyrrhops, 
459. 

Pionus bridgesi, 349. 

—— maximiliani, 141. 

Pitangus bolivianns, 130, 
200. 

Pithys bicolor olivascens, 
339. 

Pitta arcuata, 457. 

cyanea, 85. 

cyanonota, 580. 

—— finschi, 580. 

——nympha. 87, 94, 
o77. 

schwanerl, 437. 

Platalea leucorodia, 468, 
513. 

—— minor, 409, 490, 
O77. 

tenuirostris, 11’7. 

Platycercus mastersianus, 
175. 

xanthogenys, 459. 

Platypsaris aglaix, 339. 

hypopheea, 


3o0) 
Platysteira cyanea, 218. 
Platystira cyanea, 301. 
jacksoni, 3501. 
—— peltata, 501. 
—— senegalensis, 301. 
Plectrophenax nivalis, 
367. 
Plectropterus gambensis, 
227. 
Plegadis falcinellus, 22, 
iNal7/e 
—— guarauna, 145, 208, 
Ploceus baya, 82. 
Plotus levaillanti, 
266. 
melanogaster, 272. 
novee-hollandiz, 


226, 


455. 
Pluvianus cinereus, 87, 
Pnoepyga lepida, 460, 
pusilla, 63. 
Podargus ocellatus, 296. 
Podiceps auritus, 521. 
cornutus, 26, 98, 99, 
503. 
eristatus, 26, 351, 
503, 521. 
fluviatilis, 521. 
—— griseigena, 521. 
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Podiceps infuscatus, 545. 

— minor, 26. 

nigricollis, 265.99; 

281, 247, 503, 521. 

rollandi, 151, 214. 

rubricollis, 26 

Podicipes infuscatus, 
545. 

Podilymbus podiceps, 
151, 214. 

Podoces biddulphi, 843. 

Peecilodryas vicaria, 348. 

Pogonorhynchus dubius, 
225. 

irroratus, 809. 

stigmatothorax, 310, 

vieilloti, 225. 

Poliohierax semitorqua- 
tus, 539. 

Poliomyias luteola, 424. 

Polioptila dumicola, 123, 
126, 194. 

Poliospiza gularis, 82. 

Polyborus tharus, 143, | 
204. 

Pomarea castaneiventris, 
295, 298. 

Pomatorhinus albogu- 
laris, 79. 

armandi, 456. 

dedekensi, 456. 

ferruginosus, 75. 

eravlvOx, var. ar- 

mandi, 448. 

, var. dedekensi, 


448. 


—_— Dupoleenes 79. 


— olivaceus, 72, 
hayrii, 75. 
— stridulus, 414. | 
— swinhoei, 414. 
tickelli, 75. 
Poospiza melanoleuca, 
126. | 
Porphyrio alleni, 114. 
-—— ceelestis, 411. 
neobritannicus, 337. | 
parvus, 149, 152. 
—— polio cephalus, 166. 
smaragdonotus, 114. 
Porphyriops melanops, 
149. 
Porzana akool, 166. 
erythrothorax, 494. 
insularis, 114. 
pygmea, 114, 495. 
watersi, 114. 
Pratincola sp., 161. 
axillaris, 161. | 
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Pratincola indica, 60. 

leucura, 81. 

— maura, 60, 89, 231, 
233, 415. 

robusta, 61. 

rubetra, 138, 216, 


357. 
rubicola, 13, 60, 
357. 
Premnoplex brunnescens, 
384. 
Prinia buchanani, 79. 
inornata, 417. 
jerdoni, 80. 
—— lepida, 80. 
—— mystacea, 155. 
—— rufescens, 79. 
sonitans, 417. 
Prion vittata, 2758. 
Prionidura newtoniana, 
341. 
Prionites gularis, 574. 
Prionochilus maculatus, 
456. 
xanthopygius, 436. 
Prionops plumatus, 218. 
Procellaria fuliginosa, 
Or 
273. 
leucorrhoa, 180, 
188, 564. 
—— pelagica, 30, 57, 180, 
564. 
tenuirostris, 570. 
Proenias tersa, 193, 196. 
Progne chalybea, 125, 
95: 
tapera, 195. 
Proparus bieti, 456. 
chrysotis, 76. 
Propasser grandis, 82. 
——- murrayi, 82. 
Prospoietus albinucha, 
340. 
Psalidoprocne albiceps, 
306. 


alis, 806, 307. 

ment 307. 

orientalis, 306. 

Pseudochloris lebruni, 
173. 

Pseudoleistes virescens, 
199. 

Pseudotantalus ibis, 117, 
542. 

Psilorhinus flavirostris, 
73. 


occipitalis, 75. 

Psittacirostra psittacea, 
178, 179. 

Psittacula flayescens, 459. 


Psittacula sclateri, 459. 
Pternistes afer, 52, 53. 
asiatica, 55. 

— boehmi, 52, 54. 
— clappertoni, 55. 
— eranchi, 52, 54. 
— humboldti, 52, 53. 
infuscatus, 53, 55, 
552. 

leucoparieus, 55. 
leucoscepus, 53, 


lueani, 54. 
i ee 


54. 

—— rubricollis, 54, 55 
552. 

rufopictus, 52, 55. 

sclateri, 54. 

—— swainsoni, 52, 54. 

-— (Clamator) capen- 
sis, 48. 

(Scleroptila) afra, 


44, 
(——,) levaillanti, 


45. 
Pterocles decoratus, 549. 
gutturalis, 549. 
——- lichtensteini, 549. 
—-— tricinctus, 298, 549. 
Pterolestes augur, 536. 
Pteruthius rufiventer, 


Ptilocichla leucogastra, 
100. 

Ptiloleemus tickelli, 574. 

Ptilopachys ventralis, 
228, 553. 

Ptilopus fasciatus, 345. 

—— lewisi, 298. 

Ptilorhis victoria, 350. 

Ptistes wetterensis, 459. 

Ptyonoprogne concolor, 
166. 

Puerasia darwini, 410, 
456. 

meyeri, 456. 

Puffinus anglorum, 30, 
183, 564. 

—— assimilis. 564. 

bulleri, 380. 

— chlororhynchus, 
273. 

eriseus, 30. 

kuhli, 564. 

—— leucomelas, 41], 
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——- major, 30. 

— obscurus, 273, 564. 

zealandicus, 330. 


Pycnonotus ashanteus, 
217. 
atricapillus, 421. 
bengalensis, 72. 
cyaniventris, 77. 
flavescens, 77. 
—— jocosus, 421. 
nigropileus, 77. 
penicillatus, 78. 
plumosus, 77. 
sinensis, 421. 
xanthopygius, 8. 
xanthorrhous, 77. 
Pycnorhamphus affinis, 
82. 
Pyranga azare, 124. 
Pyrgisoma leucote, 326. 
occipitale, 326. 
Pyrgita dentata, 219. 
Pyrocephalus rubineus, 
150, 200. 
Pyromelena afra, 220, 
flammiceps, 220. 
franciscana, 220, 
Pyrrhocorax alpinus, 5. 
-—— graculus, 5. 
Pyrrhbula europa, 367. 
major, 18, 367. 
—— pyrrhula, 367. 
vulgaris, 18. 
Pyrrhura berlepschi, 459. 
emma, 459. 
rhodccephala, 459. 
—— rupicola, 459. 
vittata, 140, 152. 


Quelea zthiopica, 220. 

Querquedula brasiliensis, 
146. 

circia, 492. 

erecca, 491. 

cyanoptera, 


146, 


flavirostris, 207. 

—— hottentota, 271. 

versicolor, 146, 

207. 

xanthorhyncha, 
541. 

Quiscalus xneus, 565. 

quiscala, 563. 

agleus, 563. 


Rallina mandarina, 411. 

Rallus aquaticus, 25, 
513. 

gularis, 104, 105, 

114. 

indicus, 87, 494. 

—— maculatus, 209. 


SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Rallus madagascariensis, 
114. 

rhytirhynchus, 174. 

Ramphocelus chryso- 
pterus, 349. 

Recurvirostra avocetta, 
24, 115, 497, 516. 

Regulus cristatus, 12, 59, 
235. 


orientalis, 91. 
himalayensis, 59. 
—— ignicapillus, 12, 365. 
—— regulus, 365. 
satrapa, 59, 
Rhamphastos toco, 140, 


Rhaphidura leucopygia- | 


lis, 83. 
Rhea americana, 151, 
214. 


Rhectes brunneicaudus, 
307. 

Rhinocichla treacheri, 
432. 

Rhinomyias ruficrissa, 
435. 

Rhinopomastes cabanisi, 
319. 
Rhipidura 
298. 

concinna, 348. 

flabellifera, 252. 

—— hypoxantha, 81. 

rubro-frontata, 295. 

—— russata, 295. 

Rhodopechys sanguinea, 
345. 

Rhopocichla ardesiaca, 
164. 

nigrifrons, 76. 

Rhyacophilus solitarius, 
151, 212. 

Rhyacornis fuliginosa, 
415. 

Rhynchaceros_ erythro- 
rhynchus, 318. 

Rhynchxa_ bengalensis, 
166. 

capensis, 115, 498. 

semicollaris, 21]. 

Rhynchotus rufescens, 
151, 214. 

Rhytidoceros 
collis, 84. 

Rimator malacoptilus, 
72. 

Rissa tridactyla, 442, 
444, 445, 520. 

pollicaris, 442. 

Rollulus ocellatus, 50. 

oculeus, 50. 


cockerelli, 


subrufi- 
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Rostrhamus  sociabilis, 
142, 204. 

Rubecola tytleri, 
559. 

Rubigula montis, 433. 

Ruticilla aurorea, 89, 233, 
415. 

— mesoleuea, 9. 

— moussieri, 9. 

pheenicurus, 9, 57, 

216, 357. 

titys, 9, 357. 


558, 


Saltator aurantiirostris, 
125. 

cerulescens, 125. 

sinilis, 125. 

Sarcidiornis africana, 
270, 541. 

— melanonota, 541. 

Sarcogramma atronu- 
chalis, 73. 

Sarcorhamphus gryphus, 
56. 

Saxicola aurita, 12. 

deserti, 13. 

—— fusca, 73. 

isabellina, 162. 

leucura, 13. 

— morio, 15, 162, 163. 

cenanthe, 12, 162, 

216, 357. 

picata, 81. 

— schalowi, 163. 

stapazina, 12. 

Seorhynchus ruficeps, 
74, 

Scenopzeus dentirostris, 
341. 

Sehizorhis africana, 224. 

concolor, 450. 

— leucogaster, 314. 

zonura, 314. 

Scheenicola pallasi, 411. 

Scleroptera adspersa, 46. 

gariepensis, 45. 

gutturalis, 43. 

pileata, 42. 

subtorquata, 41. 

Sclerurus guatemalensis, 
168. 

Scolopax gallinago, 23, 
246. 

gallinula, 24, 

major, 23, 

—— megala, 250. 

rusticula, 25, 497, 
514. 

Scops sp., 226. 

balli, 343. 
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Scops brasilianus, 141. 
brucei, 336, 343. 
capensis, 534. 
elegans, 481. 
flammeola, 337. 
glabripes, 481. 
japonicus, 399. 
leucotis, 225. 
scops, 4. 
semitorques, 243, 
250, 482. 
stictonotus, 410. 
Scoptelus castaneiceps, 
571. 
Scopus umbretta, 117, 
227, 542. 
Seotornis longicauda, 
223. 
nigricans, 288. 
pallida, 288. 
rufescens, 288. 
Scytalopus argentifrons, 
339, 451. 
Serpophaga nigricans, 
199: 
subcristata, 
200. 
Setaria albogularis, 76. 
Sibia melanoleuca, 77. 
Siphia beccariana, 435. 
hodgsoni, 254. 
luteola, 233, 234. 
parva, 559. 
rubeculoides, 423. 


195, 


strophiata, 408, 
25. 
Siptornis _ striaticeps, 
182. 
Sisopygis icterophrys, 
129. 
Sitta cesia, 364, 365. 
--— amurensis, 
236. 


homeyeri, 354, 


364. 


cinnamomeiventris, 


78. 
——- europea, 364. 
—— formosa, 78. 
sinensis, 409, 418. 
uralensis, 364. 
Sittasomus equatorialis , 
457. 
amazonus, 457. 
— chapadensis, 457. 
— erithacus, 457. 
—— griseus, 457. 
— olivaceus, 457. 
— stictolemus, 457. 
— sylvioides, 457. 
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Sittosomus 
132. 

olivaceus, 132, 152. 

Siva occipitalis, 77. 

Somateria mollissima, 28, 
519. 

—— spectabilis, 28. 

— stelleri, 28. 

Spatula clypeata, 492, 

18 


v 


erithacus, 


platalea, 146, 208. 

Speotyto cunicularia, 
203. 

Spermestes cucullatus, 
221. 

Spermophilaceerulescens, 
125, 196. 

— melanocephala, 125. 

— obscura, 193, 196. 


Sphecotheres maxillaris, 


508. 

Sphenceacus fulvus, 330. 

Spilornis cheela, 485. 

melanotis, 166. 

Spizaétus alboniger, 85. 

occipitalis, 537. 

Spizella pinetorum, 326, 

Spizixus semitorques, 

22, 

Spodiopsar cineraceus, 
429. 

sericeus, 429, 

Spreo bicolor, 450. 

Squatarola helvetica, 115, 
229, 471, 496. 

Stachyridopsis 
460. 

ruficeps, 76, 418. 

Stachyris borneensis, 
432. 

ruficeps, 76. 

Stactocichla merulina, 75. 

Staphidia striata, 77. 

torqueola, 410. 

Starna thoracica, 389. 

Stephanibyx melano- 
ptera, 544. 

Stercorarius antarcticus, 
273. 

— catarrhactes, 30. 

-— crepidatus, 30, 184, 
185. 

parasiticus, 30, 183, 

521. 

pomatorhinus, 30, 
521. 

Sterna angstheta. 256, 
272. 

anglica, 30, 198, 

212, 502, 567. 


bocagil, 


Sterna arctica, 30. 

—- cantiaca, 29. 

caspia, 380, 280, 257, 

272, 520. 

dougalli, 29, 272. 
463. 

—— fluviatilis, 57, 409, 
502. 

frontalis, 258. 

hirundo, 30, 3844, 

520. 

longipennis, 503. 

maxima, 272. - 

media, 257, 258, 
272. 

— melanauchen, 502, 
503. 

minuta, 30, 

——- nigra. 30. 

paradisea, 344. 

——— sinensis, 246. 

—— trudeauii, 212. 


520. 


Sternula sinensis, 497, 
508. 
Sticteenas arquatrix, 
548. 


Stictopicus nubicus, 307. 
Stoparola melanops, 410. 
Strepsilas interpres, 20, 
115, 229, 497, 575. 
Strix aluco, 4. 
brachyotus, 4. 
flammea, 203, 226, 
505, 535. 
—— otus, 4. 
tengmalmi, 4. 
Struthio camelus, 230. 
Sturnia erythropygia, 80. 
sinensis, 429. 
Sturnopastor supercili- 
aris, 80. 
Sturnus cinelus, 363. 
—— cineraceus, 239. 
— menzbieri, 369. 
vulgaris, 6, 369, 
Sula bassana, 28. 
cyanops, 254, 257, 
258. a 
fiber, 257, 258, 411. 
piscator, 272. 
Surnia funerea, 4. 
nyctea, 4. 
ulula, 506. 
Surniculus lugubris, 561. 
Suthora brunnea, 74. 
— bulomachus, 237. 
fulvicauda, 231, 
237. 
— longicauda, 251, 
237. 


utaora poliotis, 72. 
ruficeps, 74. 
suffusa, 237, 414. 
— webbiana, 237, 410. 
Sutoria sutoria, 417. 
Suya crinigera, 417. 
~— parumstriata, 410. 
—- superciliaris, 79. 
Sycalis luteola, 198. 
—— pelzelni, 197. 
Sylochelidon caspia, 502. 
Sylvia affinis, 79. 
atricapilla, 9, 562. 
—— cinerea, 9, 362. 
curruca, 9, 362. 
hortensis, 9, 216, 
362. 
jerdoni, 79. 
— lugens, 302, 305. 
—— melanocephala, 9. 
-—— nisoria, 10, 362. 
— orphea, 9. 
—— provincialis, 10. 
-—— sylvia, 362. 
(Calamoherpe) hor- 
ticola, 361. 
Sylviella leucophrys, 159. 
micrura, 216. 
Synallaxis cinnamomea, 
131, 152. 
erythrops, 169. 
— frontalis, 131. | 
hudsoni, 201. 
—— maximiliani, 131, 


152. 
—— phryganophila, 132. 
—--— pudica, 169. 
rufigenis, 169. | 
torquata, 151. | 
Syrnium aluco, 507. 
-—— biddulphi, 85. 
—— lapponicum, 507. 
uralense, 355, 506. | 
Syrrhaptes paradoxus, 

20, 513. 


Tachybaptes dominicus, 
214. 

— fluviatilis, 503. 

pelzelni, 2735. 

Tachycineta leucorrhoa, 
124, 195. 

meyeni, 195, 196. 

Tachypetes minor, 258 | 

Tachyphonus melaleucus | 
124, 152. 

Tadorna cornuta, 
491. 

rutila, 245. 

tadorna, 518. 
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Tenioptera coronata,199. 
dominicana, 129, 
199: 
irupero, 129. 
nengeta, 129. 
Talegallus longicaudus, 
337. 
Tanagra _ bonariensis, 
124, 196. 
-—— cyanoptera, 124. 
-—— formosa, 301. 
sayaca, 124. 
Tantalus ibis, 542. 
leucocephalus, 490. 
loculator, 145. 
Tanygnathus burbidgii, 
459. 
everetti, 459. 
Tanysiptera dame, 176. 
galatea rubiensis, 


337. 


Tarsiger cyanurus, 253, | 


424. 
orientalis, 302. 
Tchitrea rufiventris, 218. 


Tectonornis dentirostris, 


341. 
Telephonus 


senegalus, 
217. 


Tephrodornis grisola, 81. 


Terekia cinerea, 500. 
Terpsiphone cristata,304. 
ferreti, 304. 
incii, 425. 
—— princeps, 
408, 410, 425. 
Tesia caudata, 72. 
Tetrao afer, 44, 53. 
bicalearatus, 46. 
—- bonasia, 248, 511. 
capensis, 48. 
— chinensis, 39. 
—— francolinus, 38. 
—— gingicus, 595. 
jJavanicus, 396. 
—— madagascariensis, 
40. 


87,290; 


nudicollis, 53. 
ocellatus, 50. 
perlatus, 40.5 
pintadeanus, 39. 
pondicerianus, 41. 
— rubricollis, 53. 
— tetrix, 511. 
urogallus, 511. 
Tetraogallus henrici, 456. 
himalayensis, 343. 
Tetraophasis desgodinsi, 
456. 
szechenyi, 456. 
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Textor albirostris, 219. 

Thalasseus bergii, 502. 

Thalassornis leuconota, 
264, 271. 

Thamnobia cinnamomei- 
ventris, 159, 160. 

—— simplex, 154. 

subrufipennis, 159, 
160. 

Thamnolea albiseapu- 
lata, 159. 

—— subrufipennis, 159, 

Thamnophilus albicris- 
sus, 340. 

ambiguus, 134, 152. 

anabatinus, 452. 

atrinucha, 452. 

bridgesi, 452. 

—— major, 134. 

—— neevius, 452. 

punctatus, 452. 

radiatus, 134, 152. 

—— trinitatis, 340. 

Theristicus caudatus, 145, 
205. 

Thinocorus runicivorus, 
PATE 

Threskiornis strictipen- 
nis, 338. 

Thringorhina guttata, 
76. 

Thripias namaquus, 308. 

Thriponax feddeni, 84. 

—~—— kalinowskii, 94, 231, 
242, 249. 

richardsi, 242. 

Tichodroma muraria, 
409. 

Tigrisoma marmoratum, 
145. 

Tilmatura duponti, 327. 

Timalia erythroptera, 
76. 


striata, 76. 

Tinamotis ingoufi, 178, 
174. 

Tinnuneulus alaudarius, 
226, 540. 

-—— cinnamominus, 141, 


204. 


sparverius — brevi- 
pennis, 448. 

Tmetoceros abyssinicus, 
317. 

Toccus nasutus, 224. 

Tockus erythrorhynchus, 
318. 

Todirhamphus  occipita- 
lis, 85. 

—— youngi, 573. 


604: 


Totanus brevipes, 575. 
ealidris, 24, 57, 
229, 500, 515. 
canescens, 229, 471. 
flavipes, 151, 212. 
fuscus, 24, 246 500, 
fatty 


500, 515, 545. 
glottis, 24, 246, 
500 


514. 

ineanus, 500, 578. 
— littoreus, 515. 
——-— macularius, 24, 97. 


211,212. 


— ochropus, 24, 500, | 


515. 

pugnax, 25, 

stagnatilis, 24, 411, 
515. 

Trachyphonus arnaudi, 
dll. 

-—- boehmi, 311. 

—— elgonensis, 310, 
555. 


erythrocephalus, 
310, 311. 

- purpuratus, 555. 
Treron calva, 227, 548. 
chlorigaster, 86. 
chloroptera, 86. 
viridifrons, 86. 
Tribura major, 345. 
thoracica, 78. 
Trichastoma affine, 76. 
rostratum, 76. 


Trichoglossus  wilhel- 
min, 459. 
Tricholema — stigmato- 
thorax, 309. 
Trichophorus _ striatus, 
77. 

Trichostoma rostratum, 
76. 


Tringa acuminata, 499, 
alpina, 25, 246, 
515. 

arenaria, 25. 
canutus, 24, 471, 
498, 515. 

cinclus, 498. 
crassirostris, 498, 
501. 

ferruginea, 463. 
fuscicollis, 151, 211. 
maculata, 151, 211. 
maritima, 25,515. 


glareola, 24, 229, | 


hypoleucus, 24, 97, | 


melanoleucus, 151, | 
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Tringa minuta, 25, 515. 
platyrhyncha, 25, 
9. 


rufescens, 25. 
—— ruficollis, 246, 499. 
subarcuata, 499, 
515. 
subarquata, 25, 115, 
229, 463. 
subminuta, 499. 
temmincki, 25, 499, 
oli: 
Tringoides hypoleucus, 
115, 229, 499. 
Trochalopteron canorum, 
414. 
—— ellioti, 
loti, 448. 
henrici, 448, 456. 
milni, 410. 
Trochalopterum 
banki, 74. 
—— imbricatum, 75. 
melanostigma, 74. 
— meridionale, 74. 
Trochocercus albonota- 
tus, 303. 
bivittatus, 304. 
Troglodytes fumigatus, 
92, 236. 
furvus, 128, 194. 
—— nipalens's, 78. 
parvulus, 12. 
punctatus, 72. 
Trogon bolivianus, 573, 
574. 
——— surucura, 139. 
— (Calurus) hargitti, 
174. 


var. bonya- 


fair- 


Tropicoperdix charltoni, | 


399. 
— chloropus, 86, 398. 
—— personata, 397. 
Tropidorhynchus neg- 
lectus, 331. 
—-- timoriensis, 331. 
Turacus hartlaubi, 312. 
leucolophus, 313. 
Turdinulus exsul, 455. 
Turdinus abbotti, 76. 
brevicaudatus, 76. 
canicapillus, 453. 
—— crispifrons, 76, 
guttatus, 76. 
Turdirostris leptorhyn- 
chus, 154, 
Turdus atrigularis, 7, 
359, 
—- fuscatus, 7. 
—— fuscescens, 7. 


Turdus hortulorum, 463. 
iliacus, 7, 358. 
—— leucomelas, 122. 
—— merula, 8, 57, 358. 
—— migratorius, 8, 188. 
— mollissimus, 81. 
= MUSICUS MOONE 
—— pallasi, 7. 
pallens, 7. 
pelios, 215. 
pilaris, 7, 358. 
ruficollis, 7. 
—— rufiventris, 122. 
sibiricus, 398. 
swainsoni, 7 
aliciz, 7. 
—— torquatus, 7, 358. 
varius, 358. 
— viscivorus, 7, 358. 
Turnix blanfordi, 87, 494. 
dussumieri, 166. 
joudera, 166. 
—— lepurana, 550. 
— melanotus, 455. 
nigricollis, 346, 347, 
466. 
—— sylvatica, 467. 
taigoor, 166, 
Turtur auritus, 21, 227. 
capicola, 546. 
chinensis, 493. 
humilis, 493. 
lugens, 546. 
— orientalis, 95, 243. 
———— Tisorius, 2. 
—— rupicola, 495. 
semitorquatus, 227, 
546. 
senegalensis, 547. 
stoliczk, 343. 
turtur, 511. 
Tyrannus albogularis, 
176. 
melancholicus, 200. 
niveigularis, 176, 


Upupa africana, 319. 
—— decorata, 319. 
—— epops, 20, 223, 242, 
478, 505. 
— minor, 319. 
somalensis, 571. 
Uracus henrici, 448, 456. 
Uria bruennichi, 31. 
grylle, 31, 522. 
lomvia, 522. 
mandti, 31. 
ringvia, 31. 
troile, 31, 522. 
Urochroma emme, 459. 


Urocissa flavirostris, 73. 
—— occipitalis, 73. 
sinensis, 430. 
Uroloncha kelaarti, 82. 
leucogastra, 82. 
Urosphena squamiceps, 
577. 
Urubitinga zonura, 142, 
152. 


Vanellus 
150, 210. 
cristatus, 23, 246, 
496. 
melanopterus, 544. 
vanellus, 516. 
Vidua paradisea, 220. 
principalis, 220. 
Vireo pallens, 334. 
superciliaris, 339. 
Vireosylvia chivi, 123. 
Vivia innominata, 410. 
Volvocivora melaschista, 
409. 
Vultur monachus, 511. 


cayennensis, 
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SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Xanthixus flavescens, 77. 

Xantholema malabarica, 
85. 

Xanthomelus 
341. 

Xanthopygia cyanome- 
lena, 424. 

narcissina, 87, 89, 

424. 

tricolor, 89, 234, 

424, 

xanthopygia, 577. 

Xema sabinii, 183, 336. 

Xenocichla kikuyuensis, 
299. 

Xenopsaris albinucha, 
340, 

Xiphirhynchus supercili- 
aris, 75. 

Xiphocolaptes emigrans, 
327. 

major, 133. 

Miphorhamphus —super- 
ciliaris, 75. 


aureus, 
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Xiphorhynchus _ lafres- 
nayanus, 133, 152. 
pusillus, 169. 


Zanclostomus javanicus, 
441. 
Zeledonia 
451. 
Zenaida maculata, 209. 
Zonotrichia pileata, 126, 

197. 
Zoothera marginata, 81. 
Zosterops cerulescens, 
252. 
incerta, 460. 
japonica, 87, 90. 
—— javanica, 436. 
— mussoti, 448, 446. 
—— palpebrosa, 166. 
senegalensis, 219. 
simplex, 426, 
squamifrons, 323, 


436. 


coronata, 
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1892, 


Acquired characters, inheritance of, 
564. 

Adéle Island, bird-life of, 254. 

JEpyornis, egg of, 563. 

Africa, Jackson’s birds from Hast, 152, 
299, 534. 

Albatross, on the Wandering, and de- 
scription of a new species of, 330. 

Aleutian Islands, birds from the, 177. 

Allen, J. A., further notes on Maximi- 
lian types of South-American birds, 
noticed, 164; on a collection of birds 
from Chapado, Matto Grosso, Brazil, 
made by H. H. Smith, noticed, 165. 

America, birds and eggs from Arctic, 
339; on the Tertiary fossils of the 
birds of North, 343; taxonomy of 
Pygopodes of North, 462; Sporting 
Sketches in South, 453. 

Ammodramus, a new species of, 340, 

Ampelis garrulus in Holland, 346. 

Anatomy of Birds, 167. 

Andaman Islands, edible—birds’-nest 
Swifts in the, 577. 

Andes, travels amongst the Great, 464. 

‘Annals of Scottish Natural History,’ 
348. 

Apalis pulchra, figured, plate iv. 

Aplin, O. V., note on his intended ex- 
pedition to Uruguay, 350; departure 
for Uruguay of, 580. 

Arboricola, the genus, 387; A. gingica, 
figured, plate ix. 

Arctic and Sub-Arctic Water-birds, 
Osteology of, 345. 

Argentine Republic, birds of Cordoba, 
178; the birds of the Estancia Espar- 
tilla, 193. 

Asia, the Sea-Hagles of N.E., 349. 


Australia, nests and eggs of birds of, 
387 ; bird-life of Adéle Island, 254. 
Australian Museum, catalogue of Psit- 

taci in the, 174. 


Bahamas, avifauna of the, 331. 

Baker, E. C. 8., description of a new 
species of Wren from North-east 
India, together with an account of 
its nest and eggs, 62. 

Baldamus, A. C. E., on Cuckoos and 
other parasitie birds, noticed, 559. 

Bambusicola, the genus, 387. 

Barboza du Bocage, J. V., the birds of 
the Island of St. Thomas, noticed, 
328. 

Barnes, H. E., nesting in Western India, 
noticed, 166. 

Bavaria, birds of, 335. 

Beddard, F. E., Animal 
noticed, 560. 

Bendire, C., directions for collecting 
eggs and nests, noticed, 329. 

Berlepsch, H. v., on the birds of Curacao, 
noticed, 447. 

Bill, malformations of the, 338. 

‘Biologia Centrali - Americana,’ 
451, 565. 

Blaauw, F. E., letter on the occurrence 
of Ampelis garrulus in Holland, 346; 
letter on the breeding-places of the 
Spoonbill in Holland, 468, 

Blakiston, T. W., death of, 190. 

Blasius, R., on birds at the German 
Light-stations, noticed, 329; on the 
birds of Bavaria, 335. 

Bocage, sce Barboza du Bocage. 

Bonvalot, G., Journey through Tibet, 
noticed, 448. 


Coloration, 


168, 
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Borneo, birds from Mount Dulit, 322, 
430. 

Bosnia, the birds in the Museum of 
Sarajevo, 338. 

Boucard, A., ‘The Humming-bird,’ 349. 

Bower-birds, monograph of the, 340; 
cubital coverts in the, 463. 

Brazil, H. H. Smith’s birds from 
Chapado, 165; birds observed at 
Santarem, 175. 

Brehm, A., proposed memorial to, 352. 

Brehm, C. L., proposed memorial to, 
352. 

British Birds, the Stafford collection of, 
577; Irby’s Key List of, 567. 

British Museum, the Bird-gallery in the, 
185; Catalogue of Birds in the, Psit- 
taci, 458; Picaris, 570, 572. 

British Ornithologists’ Union, Anni- 
versary Meeting of, 474. 

Bronn’s ‘ Thier-Reich,’ noticed, 562. 

Brooks, W E., a few remarks on Mr. 
Oates’s ‘ Birds of British India,’ 59. 

Bucerotes in the British Museum, 572. 

Buckley, T. E., and Harvie- Brown, 
J.A., Vertebrate Fauna of the Orkney 
Islands, noticed, 166. 

Bugotu, birds from, 295. 

Buller, W. L., on the Wandering Alba- 
tross, and description of a new 
species, 330; on rare birds of New 
Zealand, noticed, 330. 

Bund, J. W. W., list of the birds of 
Worcestershire, noticed, 330. 

Burmeister, H. C. C., death of, 581. 

Bustard, occurrence in Wilts of the 
Great, 574. 

Busterd-Quail, nesting-habits of the, 
467. 

Butler, A. W., ‘Birds of Indiana,’ 
noticed, 331; the range and habits 
of the Carolina Parrakeet, noticed, 
562. 

Bittikofer, J., on birds from Flores, 
Samao, and Timor, noticed, 331. 


Cabanis, J., retirement from the Berlin 
Museum of, 581. 

California, a new Ammodramus from, 
340. 

Calliste margarethee, note on, 351. 

Calyptomena hosii, figured, plate x. 

Campbell, C. W., a list of Birds col- 
lected in Corea, 230. 

Canary Islands, letter on the birds of 
the, 181. 

Canterbury, Avian remains from ‘Ti- 
inaru, 564. 

Cape Horn, Scientific Mission to, 178. 

Capellini, G., on an egg of AZpyornis, 
notiecd, 563. 
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Caprimulgidz, notes on the, 274. 

Caprimulgus eximius, figured, plate vi. 

Carolina Parrakeet, range and habits 
of, 562. 

Celeus kerri, figured, plate iii. 

Chamza, osteology of, 171. 

Chapado, H. H. Smith’s birds from, 
165, 

Chapman, F. M., birds observed at San- 
tarem, Brazil, noticed, 175; the avi- 
fauna of the Bahamas, noticed, 331; 
the colour-pattern of the tail-coverts 
in Colaptes auratus, noticed, 352; on 
birds ot Corpus Christi, Texas, noticed, 
332; on the Grakles of the subgenus 
Quiscalus, noticed, 563, 

Cheeseman, T. F., the birds of the Ker- 
macdec Islands, noticed, 333. 

Cherrie, G. K., on new birds from Costa 
Riea, noticed, 383; notes on Costa- 
Rican Birds, noticed, 334. 

China, on the birds of, 455; birds of 
Swatow and Foochow, 400, 477; to 
the Snows of Tibet through, 456. 

Clarke, W. E., letter on Grus leucoge- 
ranus in the Outer Hebrides, 181 ; 
on the Rudimentary Hallux of the 
Kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla), 442; 
note on the Rubecola tytleri of Jame- 
son, 558; letter on an error in his. 
paper on the hallux of the Kittiwake, 
575. 

Classification of birds, 
Pigeons, 177. 

Colaptes auratus, the colour-pattern of 
the tail-coverts in, 382. 

Colius, note on, 473. 

Collecting, directions for collecting 
birds, 175 ; birds’ eggs and nests, 329. 

College of Surgeons, Catalogue of the 
Osteological Specimens of Birds in 
the Royal, 461. 

Coloration of Animals, 560. 

Coracix in the British Museum, 570, 


167; of the 


Corea, birds collected in, 280. 

Corpus Christi, birds of, 332. 

Costa Rica, new birds from, 333 ; notes 
on birds from, 334, 339 ; a new Goat- 
sucker from, 339. 

Coverts (Cubital) in the Paradise- and 
Bower-birds, 463. 

Crommelin, sce Wickevoort-Crommelin. 

Crop of Opisthocomus cristatus, 565. 

Cubital Coverts in the Paradise- and 
Bower-birds, 463. 

Cuckoo, on the parasitic habits of 
Cuckoos, 559 ; and Swallow reared in 
the same nest, 524. 

Curagao, birds of, 447. 
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Dalgleish, J. J., notes on the Petrels of 
Madeira, noticed, 564. 

Davison, W. R., Description of some 
new Species of Birds from the Hastern 
Coast of the Malayan Peninsula, 99. 

Delagoa Bay, Hirundo rustica at, 470. 

Delaware Valley Ornithological Club’s 
‘ Proceedings,’ noticed, 448. 

D’Entrecasteaux Island, Loria’s birds 
from, 176. 

Pomel, E., Birds of France, noticed, 
449. 
Dippers, Palearctic White-breasted, 

380. 

Distant, W. L., ‘Naturalist in the Trans- 
vaal,’ noticed, 449. 

Dresser, H. E., remarks on Lanius ex- 
cubitor and its allies, 374; remarks 
on Lanius lahtora and its allies, 288; 
remarks on the Palsarctic White- 
breasted Dippers, 380. 

Dryodromas jacksoni, figured, plate iv. 

Dubois, A., Classification of Birds, 
noticed, 167. 

Dulit (Mount), Hose’s new birds from, 
322; a collection of birds from, 430. 


Hagles, N.E. Asian Sea-, 349. 

Economie Importance of Birds in India, 
571. 

Edible-birds’-nest Swifts in the Anda- 
man Islands, 577. 

Edoliosoma tenuirostre, nidification of, 
455. 

Egg of A’pyornis, 563. 

Elachura haplonota and E. punctata, 
figured, plate ii. 

Elliot, D. G., Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters, noticed, 564; new edition 
of the ‘Monograph of the Pittide,’ 
580. 

Engano, Modigliani’s birds from, 460. 

Equator, Travels amongst the Great 
Andes of the, 464. 

Espartilla, the birds of the Estancia, 
193. 

Evans, A. H., ‘ Aves Hawaiienses,’ 178, 
575, 

Evans, W., Some further notes on the 
periods occupied by Birds in the incu- 
bation of their Eggs, 55. 

Extinct birds from Queensland, 530. 


Flores, birds from, 331. 

Florida, birds from, 293. 

Flycatcher, new species of Hyliota, 373. 

Foochow, birds of, 400, 477. 

Forbes, H. O., on the disappearance of 
the Moa, noticed, 334; on Avian 
remains from Timaru, noticed, 564; 
return to England of, 580. 
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Fossil birds, recent researches in, 474; 
from Oregon, 574. 

Fossils of North-American Birds, 348. 

France, Deyrolle’s Birds of, 449. 

Francolins, review of the genera Fran- 
colinus and Pternistes, 32; monograph 
of the, 461. 

Francolinus, review of the genus, 52; 
F. gedgii, figured, plate xiv.; F. jack- 
soni, figured, plate i. 

Frivaldszky, J., ‘Aves Hungarice,’ 
noticed, 334. 

Firbringer, M., ‘Anatomy of Birds, 
noticed, 167. 


Gadow, H., structure and systematic 
position of Pedionomus torquatus, 
noticed, 451; crop and sternum of 
Opisthocomus cristatus, noticed, 565. 

Gallinula coccineipes, figured, plate xii. 

Gambia, ornithology of the, 215. 

‘Game Birds and Shooting-Sketches,’ 
453. 

Gatke, H., list of birds recorded from 
Heligoland by, 1. 

Goatsucker, a new species of, 339. 

Godman, F. D., and Salvin O., on a 
collection of birds from Central 
Nicaragua, 324; ‘ Biologia Centrali- 
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